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The Chirurgical Woks of Percival Pott, F. R. 8S. anew Edin 
tidn, with his lafé Correéfions. To which are added A fhort 
Account of the Life of the Author, a Method of curing ihe 
Hydrocele by Injefion, and occafional Notes and Obfervations. 
By Fames Earle, Efg. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11, s+ Robinfons. 


1790. 


O Mr. Pott modern furgery is greatly indebted: he .con« 
tributed to elucidate various difeafes, to leflen the torments 
both of the complaint and the cure, and to enforce plans equally 
fimple and eificacious. Yet perhaps the great reformation in 
furgery, the civic crowns with which. Mr. Earle endeavours 
to decorate his tomb, are not exclufively his due. ‘The im- 
proved plan was already began; for Heifter, Le Dran, and Che- 
felden, were much more mild, gentle, and humane chant their 
predeceflors. They began to fee, that pain was not always 
the means of curing pain, and that to relicve was rather the 
furgeons office than to torture. If we co mpare them. with 
chart predeceflors they were lenient and humane; if we look 
at them in Mr.-Pott’s work, they were fevere and unrelenting. 
This is the light, in which Mr. Earle confiders, the medium 
through which he has furveyed,'them. But it ought to be res 
marked, that Mr. Pott cited thofe parts in which reformation 
had yet made little progrefs, and if he had been giving a gene- 
ral character, might not greatly have differed from us. Ina 
polifhed nation, though in confequence of luxury, difeafes 
may be more frequent, the remedies are more mild and gene 
tle: it was in the better days of Rome, that the methcdical 
doGrines of ‘ cito tuto et jucunde’ prevailed, fince the Grecian 
phyfic was too harfh and fevere for the mafters of the world. 
Though Mr. Pott was not the firft to reform, he greatly con-, 
tributed to diffeminate milder and more humane eames of 
cure. Many of the more abftrufe parts of furgery, which from 
their intricacy and uncertainty had been left to quacks aad 
old women, he explajned familiarly, and fcarcely in any 
inftance has hé written, without effentially inftructing man- 
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kind. The world is confequently greatly indebted to Mr’ 
Earle for this collection of his works, and the very judicious, 
notes which he has added, containing occafionally fome eluci- 
dations of Mr. Pott’s do€trine, the corre€tion of his later ex- 
perience, or the fubftance of a work which might have been 
executed by Mr. Pott, if his life had been fpared. | 

The life of this eminent furgeon contains few fingularities. 
He laboured diligently to attain a knowledge of his profeffion, 
and he was rewarded by a great degree of public confidence. 
We can join moft chearfully in the general applaufe which we 
have only refufed when the claim to notice has been refted on 
incidental circumftances, or taking advantage of the adventi- 
tious breathings of the popularis aura. The venial error of 
too eagerly accumulating extraordinary qualities has leffened 
a little the merit of Mr Earle’s work. The accident, and his 
behaviour in confequénce of the compound fracture, required 
only a little firmnefs, and the claffical elegance of Mr. Pott’s 
writings is to be found chiefly in the eager partiality of his bio- 
grapher’s mind. Mr. Pott was contented with a forcible and 
peripicuous ftyle, though the latter quality he has not always 
attained. 


_ © The genius of Mr. Pott, however affifted by art, was certain- 
Jy of the firft order by nature, as appears by the variety and per- 
fe&tion of his attainments. He was the moft eminent of his time 
4§ a writer, as a teacher, and asa practitioner in furgery; and his 
merits in each of thefe characters were moft extenfive. Poffeffed 
With an enthafiaftic love of excelling, without which genius is in- 
ert, he was not contented with any kind of mediocrity in him- 
felf. 

‘ As an author, his language is correct, ftrong, and animated. 
‘There are few inftances, if any, of fuch claffical elegance, united 
With fo much profound fcientifical acutenefs. In his furgical in- 
quiries, he ffudioufly avoided reference to obfcure and general 
principles; he preferred reafoning by analogy, and induction from 
eftablifhed faéts : a method certainly more fafe and more accom- 
modated to the prefent ftate of phyfiological knowledge. He 
introduces anatomy and phyfidlogy, whenever it is neceflary, to 
illuftrate and diftinguifh difeafes; but never confufes his reader 
with uiicertain hypothefes in pathology founded on phyfiological 
principles. He was of opinion, and it is the opinion of Newton, 
that hypothefis has no place in any phyfical fcience. To place 
the difeafe in a diftinét point of view; to demonftrate wherein it 
confifted and the changes which muft be effe&ted to remove it ; to 
point out the remedies which would moft fafely and certainly pro- 
duce thofe changes, were the objects to which he direéted his 
whole attention. “His remedies always ftrongly marked his atten- 
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tion; they were decided and confiftent ; and he was the principal 
author of that fimplicity which diftinguifhes the prefent practice 
from that of our anceftors. With thefe views he applied himfelf 
to evéry part of the furgical’art, and improved both the patholo- 
gy and curé of many difeafes. His treatment of fiftulous fores, 
and his hiftory and cure of the caries of the corpora vertebrarum, 
were perhaps his greateft works; but his improvements, as we 
have feen, extended to many other fubjects; and his refearches in- 
troduced fuch novelties in the practice of furgery, that his life 
muft ever be confidered as a great epoch in the hiftory of that 
art,’ 


The arrangement of Mr. Pott’s works is not in the order of 
the publication, nor as, feems at firft, to have been the editor’s 
intention, by purfuing difeafes a capite ad calcem. As they 
are, however, unconnected tracts, order is of lefs importance, 
and we fhall mention them as they occur, chiefly to intro- 
duce Mr. Earle’s explanations, and his corrections collected 
from Mr. Pott’s converfation. 

The tract which precedes is entitled * Obfervations on 
the nature and confequences of thofe injuries to which the 
head is liable from external violence.’ The firft corre€tion 
relates to the feparation of the fcalp. When the internal fur- 
face of the feparated fcalp is dry, and has even been covered 
with lint, if carefully wafhed to remove all extraneous bodies, 
flightly fcarified, and brought again in contact with the peri- 
cranium, it will unite without fuppuration or exfoliation, if 
the bone is not injured. Mr. Pott, we find, alfo has given 
up the diftin€tion between wounds of the tela cellulofa 
only, and thofe of the aponeurofis and pericranium, for he 
afterwards found the fame fymptoms arife from both kinds of 
wounds. 

The next effay is that on the fiftula lacrymalis; but to no part 
of this effay has the editor fubjoined any notes. ‘The remarks 
on fractures and diflocations follow. ‘To the other advantages 
arifing from a relaxed ftate of the mufcles in the bent pofition 
of a fractured limb may be added, the editor obferves, the little 
inconvenience which arifes from ftarting in the fleep, when 
the fraéture has happened from accidents, which occur in 
dreams, and agitate tne mind. Even pillows on the bed or 
between the fplint and the fra€tured limb are not found fo 
convenient as a firm {mooth bed, without any fuch partial ele- 
vations. In fractures of the patella, Mr. Barle endeavours 
to obviate a mifapprehenfion that has been entertained: it 
was fuppofed that Mr. Pott meant to recommend an earl 
motion of the joint, while he only obferved that the ftiffnefs 
was fometimes owing to too long confinement. He ufually 
c 2 placed 
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placed the leg ftrait, with the heel a little raifed; brought 
the broken parts together with a moderately tight bandage, 
and kept them in this pofition about three weeks, before he 
admitted of any motion. In fome of thefe refpects, future 
experience has corrected our ideas. 

Another obfervation, for which we are indebted to the edi- 
for, relates to the danger of admitting air into wounds forme 
ed by the fra€tured ends of. bones, or in reality 1 into any clofed 
cavity of the body. ‘The following cafe is too fingular to be 
omitted. ; 


The benefit arifing from keeping out air, in thefe cafes, was 
an ‘obs fervation I made when very young in the profefiion; and 
prac ice and experience have convinced me of the truth of it. I 
was fent for, many years ago, to a perfon who bya fall had a 
compeund diflocation of the joint of the ancle. The fkin was torn 
“evenly as if it had been divided with a knife; I could pafs my 
finger into the cavity ‘of the joint. Being aware of the horrid mif- 
aed which is ufually produced by air being admitted into thefe 
cavities, I was induced to try what would be the confequences of 
its intire exclufion; ac@ordingly I fewed up the wound elofe, 
with a number of fine ftitches, mercly paffing them through the 
édges of the fkin, and then applied proper dreffing and bandage. 
The wound, to my great furprife, healed by the firft intention, 
without ‘more in aflainmation than ufually attends wounds of any 
ether part. It-may be proper to remark, that at the fame time 
the man had received fo violent a contufion on his back as to ren. 
der his lower limbs paralytic. How far the want.of nervous ins 
fluence might have been the caufe of the fmall degree of inflam- 
mation which took place I cannot determine, It is a.cafe which 
will mot be eafily paralleled, and noone can fuppofe that I mean te 
fay that this plan will always fucceed in compound fraQures. 
However, the attempt is worth making in moft cafes, as no de- 
triment can arife from it; and if we gain our point, it is a moft 
important one to the patient, who avoids a tediousconfinement of 
perhays* many months, not to mention all the concomitant evils. 
During this healing progrefs we fhould endeavour to prevent in- 
flamm:tion from taking place by fedative applicatcins, of which 
the fa'urnine are moft efficacious ; and by every means, both in- 


ternal and external, which experience fuggelts,’ ‘ 


. In reducing diflocations Mr. Earle prefers the pulley, while 
the patient, by a broad belt, is confined to any fixed body, 
and the cord of the pulley is prevented from giving pain by a 
thick leather. 

The fecond volume commences with. the tract on ruptures, 


a fubje&t which Mr. Pott has greatly elucidated. Mr. Farle’s 
obfervations 
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obfervations on this treatife, are not numerous or important. 
It is not, he remarks, the practice to remove any part of the 
fac. A needle is paffed through the upper part of the divided 
{crotum near the ring of the muicie, fo deep as to include 
the fac, without injuring the fpermatic veffels. “This ligature 
is tied moderately tight, anid th Pee of the wound below 
brought together and fecured | by a few ftitches. No digeftion 

will confeque: ntly take place, and the wound will heal by oo 
fix ft intention. The fame plan, it is afterwards remarked, i 
ufeful in cafes of congenital hernia, to prevent the Bite Bi 
of the teftis. 

Mr. Pott informed the editor, that fince the publication of 
the work, he had feen two inftances of the hernia foraminis 
ovalis, one in each fex. ‘The pain was si eat when the intef- 
tine was protruded, as it frequently was, of the fize of a hen’s 
egg; but, by a horizontal pofture, and a “gentle preflure, it 
generally receded. 

On the fubject of hydrocele, the cure,by incifion was confie 
dered by Mr. Pott as unneceflarily fevere and cruel. The 
speridiien of caftration is at prefent alfo prathifed very diffe- 
rently from the method defcribed by Mr. Pott, particularly at 
the period fubfequent to the. removal of the tefticle. As 
much found {kin as poflible is preferved, and the parts are fuffer- 

ed to unite by the firft i intention, wit hout the interpofition of lint 
—the great improvement in modern fur wery. In the removal of 
cancerous breatts, it was the practice of Mr. Pott to preferve 
the fkin as much as poflible, though one of his remarks in 
the tract before us, feems to give a different direction. 

Mr. Pott’s method of radically curing the hydrocele by the 
feton is well known, and we have had ‘occat Genk to mention it 
very lately. Mr. Earle adds his own obiervations on the cure 
by injection 3 and the defcriptions of thefe two methods in- 
troduce the third volume. It is not a new obfervation that 
the feton is often painful, and in many habits produces a 
greatet degree of inflammation than is neceffary, fometimes 
fo muchas to be dangerous. The method of radically curing 
the hydrocele, by inject on, appears to be adv anitescoida. 
Mr. Earle employs general! ly port-wine, wae with one 
third of water. If no pain was produced, the quantity of wine 
Ww as increafed, though park we iter anfwered very we ll, ‘External 
ftimulants had no effet, and even the injection did not pro- 
suse fo much inflammation -as to affect the other fide of the 
{crotum, when it was difeafed. On the whole, however, we 
may add, that if the feton is frequently ufed, the degree of in- 
Samibidtion nny be regulated with fumicient accuracy in thre 
greater number of cafes, from the experience gained in nume- 
rous trials. 
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The treatife on the fiftula in ano furnifhes the editor with 
no opportunity of adding remarks and corrections; but it is 
obferved in the life of Mr. Pott, that he had defigned publifh- 
ing fome obfervations on thofe hard firm hemorrhoidal ex- 
crefcences, which have been generally left untouched, from 
apprehenfions of danger; and this deficiency Mr. Earle en- 
deavours to fupply. 


« Mr, Pott obferved, that it might afford matter of furprize to 
find that fuch tumors on their firft produétion contain nothing but 
coagulated blood; perhaps this blood, at firft either ftagnating in 
the hemorrhoidal veffels, or poflibly effufed under the internal coat 
of the reflum, may in time, become organized ; this organic mafs 
being irritated by frequent and fevere preffure, may enlarge and 
become firm and flefhy excrefcences: in this ftate they frequently 
furnifh a difagreeable fanies or bloody difcharge, and acquire an 
irritated, malignant appearance. 7 

« There are other tumors produced in this part from various 
‘caufes; as an enlargement of the febaceous glands, at the verge 
of the anus, and excrefcences arifing from a venezeal or cancerous 
difpofition in the habit, which in general are eafily diftinguifhable 
from thofe here defcribed.’ 


Thefe when extruded by the ation of the gut, he removed by 
a ligature, having taken hold of them by a double blunt hook, 
and, if the bafe was large, having pafled a needle armed with 
a doubie ligature through the middle, tying it on each fide. No 
inconvenience arofe from this operation, except in a perfon 
liable to complaints on the neck of the bladder, in whom it 
brought on ftrangury, &c. for a very fhort time, but which 
left him as foon as the tumors were feparated. 

Remarks on the cataraét, &c. follow, but it is illuftrated 
with few additional illuftrations. Mr. Earle obferves that he 
has feen the cancer {croti (the chimney-f{weepers’ cancer) in a 
boy eight years old only, 

The fubfequent obfervations and cafes relative to ruptures 
are next inferted, and followed by the tract on the mor- 
tification of the toes and feet; remarks on the neceflity 
and propriety of amputation in certain cafes; remarks on the 
palfy of the lower limbs accompanying a curvature of the fpine, 
and the paper inferted in the Philofophical TranfaCtions on 
thofe tumors, which produced any foftnefs inthe bones. Thefe 
are {carcely accompanied by a new additional information, .ex- 
cept in what relates to the paralyfis of the lower extremities. 

Mr. Pott, it is faid, was, in the latter part of his life, {till 
more fully convinced of the utility of iflues, from very frequent 
fuccefs, It has not happened that we have been equally fuc- 

cefsful ; 
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cef{sful ; and fometimes in cafes, where nothing had been at« 
tempted, fenfe and motion returned, in a flight” degree. We 
mean not, however, to fay, that they are not ufeful: how far 


the practice may be carried farther, we have no foundation 
from our experience to add. 


¢ T thall confine myfelf to remark that, in the latter part of Mr. 
Pott’s life, he had applied the fame method of cure to other di- 
feafes ; particularly in ftrumous affetions of the joint of the hips 
he had been feveral times fuccefsful in preventing an increafe of 
caries, by means of an ulcer being eftablifhed in the neighbour- 
hood of it. In thofe deplorable cafes, where one hip is let down 


‘below the other, where the parts are flabby, the glutzi mufclee 


lofe their firmnefs, the buttock its figure and convexity, and the 
leg is lengthened, he found that the progrefs of the difeafe may 
frequently be ftopped, and-the parts reftored to their natural firm- 
nefs and figure, by making an iffue juft below the great 'rochan- 
ter. Mr. Pott remarked that the time when the change will take 
place, and the reftoration be complete, is indefinite : it may take 
place in a few weeks or, months, or as was obferved with regard 
to the effect of cauftics in difeafes of the fpine, it may require a 
much longer time. In fhort, every thing relative to the complaint 
is uncertain except the ultimate cure, which will rarely fail to re- 
ward our perfeverance. 

« When the thigh was retracted, and accompanied with a con- 
fiderable fwelling, Mr. Pott was not fanguine in his prognoftics of 
recovery, but fpoke of moft applications as inefficacieus. Yet, 


even in thefe cafes, I have kngwn the cauftics applied with great 
apparent advantage.’ 





‘ Mr. Pott alfo ufed cauftics in fcrophulous {wellings of the joint 
of the knee, where there was fufpicion of beginning caries ; they 
were applied juft above and below the joints ; in fome cafes they 
appeared to be materially ferviceable in preventing the increafe of 
the {welling, but in many others they failed, 

‘ In fimilar difeafes of the joint of the ancle he alfotried them ; 
but, according to an obfervation of a very ingenious and accurate 
obferver, the effect uf the cauitics feems to be inverfely as the 
diftance of the part affected from the trunk; in thefe joints no ad- 
vantage appeared to be derived from them. The idea however is 
worthy of its author. and deferves further trials ; indeed whatever 
has the leaft chance of being beneficial oughi not to be negleéted 
in thofe defperate cafes ; which, it their progrefs be not prevent- 
ed, terminate in the unavoidable lofs of the life or limb.’ 


Before the appearance of thefe notes, we had employed them 
in the retration of the leg; but we dare not fay, with any 
semarkable or decided fuccefs ; and the feverity of the remedy 
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is too often an impediment in private practice, except in the 
greateft emergencies, to very extenfive experience of this 


kind.-. 





Difcourfes on different SubjeGs. By the Rev. R, Polwhele. 
Second Edit. 2Vols. Sve. 10s. Boards. Cadell. 1797. 


[N our LXVIIth vol. p. 123, we reviewed the firft edition of 
thefe elegant difcourfes, for they were not all fermons. 
Two others are added to this edition, with an effay on the 
comparative learning and morality of the ancients and the mo- 
derns. The additional difcourfes do not greatly differ in their 

eneral character, from thofe of the firft edition; and our 
chief objeét mutt be the eflay. 

Long before the days of Horace querulous old age was a 
laudator temporis acti. Homer, when Neftor is at a diftance, 
{peaks in his own perfon of the degenerate race of the prefent 
times, and the old man, who had feen three generations perifh, 
praifed always moft warmly the firft. Addifon has not dif- 
dained to join the tribe of complainers; and Dr. Warton has 
written two papers in the Adventurer, as a commentary on this 
lamentation over decaying abilities. Mr. Polwhele contends 
for the oppofite party, but we are forry to add, that he has 
not managed a good caufe very happily or dexteroufly ; fome 
fubjects, he is lefs acquainted with than he ought; and in 
gathers, he has brought no very active or diftinguifhing powers 
of mind to aid his difquifition. 

To compare Taffo, Ariofio, andsCamoens to Homer and Vir- 
gil, with Dr. Warton, or the two firft to Lucan and Silius, 
with our author, we confider as equally unjuft. The poems 
of antiquity or ef modern times are incapable of being com- 
pared, tor reafons which we fhall prefently affign: it is only 
neceflary to draw the parallel between the powers of the mind 
of each party either in invention, in defeription, or in orna- 
ment. With this view, we may bring Homer and Milton to- 
gether with great propriety. “The machinery of each was the 
religion of their country; the diflinguifhing characteriftics of 
either, rich efs of invention, dignity of thought, majetty of 
language, defcriptions often highly fublime, amages of terror 
or of horror. Perhaps Homer’s chief poem is more varied 
with the mild elegance of placid life, and his mind feems more 
often to rerurn, with complacency, to the fecurer comforts 
of vaftoral{cenes. In this refpeQi, Milton was not deficient, 
though he rather delighted in the whirlwind, the ftorm, and 
the battle. In general, they may be compared, without vio- 
lence, and without betraying the caufe of the moderns. As 
Greece has but one Homer, it is no difgrace, to modern times, 
to have but one Milton; but Milton imitated only the Hiad. 
With 
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With Virgil’s poem we can bring no work in competition. 
He adopted the popular religion of his country, and the air of 
majetiy, probably, connected with it, gave a dignity, a veners 
abiiity to the whole. TTafloand Ariofto employed the popular 
legends of enchantment, which, while more adapted to “ie 
poct’s verfatility a and powers of invention, give occafionally 
ludicrous air to the whole, and leflen the dignity of the nad 
epic. It is for thefe reafons that the poems will nat admit of 
a comparifon, and that we chufe to reft on the refpeCtive pow- 
ers of mind. With Virgil then we fhall compare Mr. Pope, 
and thefe poets will come nearer than at firft may be fuf- 
pected. The minds of each were highly cultivated: too ti- 
i.e to foar in the regions of invention, they covered the po- 

cty of this faculty, “by a luxuriance of defeription, and a po- 
hth of diction. ‘They. had each an expreflive language at 
their command, capable of uniting force and eafe, and, if 
Mr. Pope is inferior, it is becaufe with a more verfatile lan- 
guage, he has not exceeded Vinge in beauty or expreffion. 
They each, however, carried their own ftyle of excellence to 
the higheft pitch. In thew epics, they come very near each 
other. Virgil fervilely followed Homer in his plan, in his 
characters, and in his adventures. Mr. Pope followed his fen- 
timents; and though, in a profeffed tranflation, yet he de- 
parts from the manner of Homer, as muchas Virgil, in his 
original work. Inthefe * firft of poets and firft of men,’ we 
think, on the whole, antiquity has the advantage; but the 
race of moderns is more uniformly ftrong, and the human 
mind in fucceflive ages, as it has the advantage of more fin- 
gular fuperftitions, has fhown itielf equally able and compre= 
henfive in taking fuch an advantage of thefe circumftances as 
to produce numerous works of varied though unequal excel 
lence. 

It is no difgrace to modern times, if we are obliged to bring 
another author to fill up the meature in oppofition to Homer: 
Camoens, as his fubject is more congenial, is a rival to the 
author of the Odyfley; and the novelties of the Portuguefe poet, 
the {peciofa miracyla reruin, can only find their counterparts 
in Homer’s fecond Epic. 


* But, for Camoens, though he has fome glaring faults, he 
hath, doubtlefs, many original beauties ; both of which, indeed, 
fpeak uncommon abilities. He is not corre like Vi irgil: but 

the hand of cold and fober judgement would have blotted out th 
novelties that furprife and delight us: thefe are * fubl me infir- 
mities,’? which will not bear the inguifition of the critic. “ The 
epic poetry cf \amoens, (fays Voltaire) is a fort cf poetry un- 
heard of before.” I allow it; but not to his difhonour. The 
manners 
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manners of the Lufiad are new and ftriking. And as tc imagery, 
the apparition, hovering athwart the fleet near the Cape of Good 
Hope, is fo grand a fiction, that it would alone fet Camoens above 
Virgil, in point of genius. And what are the Elyfian fields to 
the Ifland of Venus !—Read the Lufiad in Mickle’s tranflation, 
and the Eneid in its native ftrain: and, unlefs claflical prejudices 
interpofe, you will undoubtedly prefer Mickle ; though it may 
appear ftrange that the verfion of a modern poem fhould outvie 
the original of the fineft ancient epic. Such an eclipfe feems a 
phenomenon in literature: but the Lufiad; perhaps, is become 
brilliant by transfufion.’ 


We may allow the fuperiority of Camoens to Virgil, but 
every fentence of this comparifon fhows, that it is almoft a 
contraft. To the Pharfalia of Lucan and the cold narrative of 
Silius Italicus, we have no proper fubjects of comparifon. 
The Leonidas of Glover is not inferior to the former; and 
the Henriade of Voltaire greatly excells the latter. The fpirit 
and correctnefs of Taflo, the wildnefs of Ariofto, the varied 
and therich defcriptions of Mr. Hole’s Northern Enchantment, 
in fo correct and chaftifed a ftyle of poetical ornament, as to 
be almoft Virgilian, more than counterballance the only work 
of popular fuperftition, which antiquity has produced: we 
mean the Metamorphofes of Ovid, a poem, which Mr. Pol- 
whele has unaccountably over-looked, though, with the Ar- 
gonautics of Apollonius, it might have added greatly to the 
weight of the ancients in the fcale of merit. 


* If we pafs to the drama, the Greeks will furnifh us, in tra~ 
gedy, with only three good’ writers—E{chylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. For the Romans, they produce not a fingle tragedian 
worth our notice. ‘To the Grecian triumvirate Dr. Warton hath 
oppofed Shakfpeare, Corneille, and Racine. But Shakfpeare, 
{he fays) is fo eccentric, that we cannot try him by dramatic 
rules. ‘This, however, is little to the purpofe. ‘The fole quef- 
tion is which of thefe writers hath fuperior genius ?—The deci- 
fion, I fufpect, muft be in favor of our own countrymen ; as in 
trokes of nature and charater, he confeffedly excels his compe- 
titor Aifchylus. ‘* In thefe points (fays Warton) he yields not to 
the Greeks.”? And do not thefe conftitute the chief excellence of 
the drama?—The truth is, that Afchylus borrowed much from 
his predeceffors ; though, on many occafions, he thinks nobly for 
himfelf: Shakfpeare borrowed very little but from the archetype 
of nature; and even in his imitations he fhews his independence, 
Moreover, while Shak{peare is fometimes extravagantly bold, 
JEfschylus is incomprehenfibly obfcure. 

* Sophocles and Corneille are fo oppofite in their manner, that 
they 
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they cannot be compared, according to the rules of juft criticifm. 
I confefs the plots of the former are more regular; but his cha+ 
yacters are not more various. And I quefion whether the mof 
faulty play of Corneille, inflated as it may be by the bombatt of 
fentimental declamation, would not gratify every impartial reader, 
more than the Gidipus Tyrannus. ‘tne tender Racine bears fome 
refemblance to Euripides in pathos: but he has more gentlenefs 
and courtefy than the Greek, ‘There is a fweetnefs in the diction 
of Euripides : and this I conceive is his chief praife,’ 


This is cold criticifm, which we can {carcely touch without 
feeling its torporificinfluence. ‘The fierce and almoft fuperna- 
tural beauties of At{chylus are certainly equalled by our own 
Shakfpeare; if we confider the energy of the diction, the bold~ 
nefsof the thoughts, the poctic fire of particular paflages; if we 
reflect on the advantages of a more improved fcenery and {tage, 
of plays more artfully arranged, and more carefully fupported, 
and a ftate of the drama which admits of more various fitua- 
tions, the plays of Shakfpeare are greatly fuperior. In theterrific, 
Shak{peareonly, of the Englifh tragedians, vies with A:fchylus, 
who fens fully mafter of one great fecret in raifingterror, a pro- 
per paufe, and theneceflary degree of expectation. The German 
authors are mafters of the fame art: andfome of their tragedies, 
if neceflary, would powerfully fupport the caufe of the moderns 
again{t the hero of the terrible among the ancients. To the 
plays of Sophocles why not oppofe the All for Love of Dryden, 
- the Mourning Bride of Congreve, and numerous tragedies of 
Voltaire. In oppofition to Euripides, Rowe Otway and Racine 
will each ftand triumphant, The lyrics of the coal trage- 
dians have been, we think, fuccefsfully imitated by Mafon; 
but we have only Gray and Dryden to oppofe to Pindar. 

In this department of literature, we have felected different 
authors, who poflefled equal genius, and fimilar powers of mind. 
We acknowledge, that itis, inone view, unfair to fearchthrough 
modern Europe for antagonifts to the poets of the Grecian 
Archipelago, or.almoft exclufively of Attica. If thefe were the 
whole of the modern ftock, the allegation would be valid ; but 
France, Germany and England, might add numerous other au- 
thors in the fame lines, who would not hide their diminifhed 
heads, when oppofed to the heroes of Greece. 

In comedy, we have no opportunity of comparing the 
Grecians with the moderns, for we have only thofe of Me- 
nander in the tranflations and often the imitations of Terence. 
From the fragments, however, which remain, though the 
paintings of human life and manners may not be fo varied 
and fo rich, yet the Grecians were neither deficient in accu- 
gate likeneffes, nor lively reprefentations. 

Jn fatyric poetry, our authors ought to have eae 

that 
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that Pope and Boileau caught the fpark from Juvenal and Ho- 
race. The two former undoubtedly, with the afliftance of 
the antients, have excelled them. ‘The happinefs of Pope’s 
allufions carry him far beyond any competitors, though he 
wants the eafy, unconcerned, pleafantry of Horace. Pope 
feems always to have written from fome i injury rankling in his 
heart. 
Criticifm our author has not fpoken of. Who among the 
moderns can be oppofed to Ariftotle ? Bacon and Locke con- 
joined from England. Button and Leibnitz from France. 
The author of Hermes borrowed only from the ancients, and 
tg Quintilian lord Kames, and the author of the Philofophy of 
Rhetoric, are able opponents. 
The imprefhons from painting are ftrong and temporary. 
On this fubject, and on that of mufick, it is impofhble to have 
a fufficient foundation for difcrimination. 


« In architeGture (which is the laft particular Mr. Addifon hath 
mentioned) I confefs the -ancients were our fuperiors. The-tem- 
ple of ‘Thefeus hath never been exceeded in magnificence ; or the 
Janthorn of Demofthenes inelegance. And, while we admire the 
theatre of Marcellus, uniting the majefty of the Doric, with the 
gracefulnefs of the Ionic order, we join the poet in applauding 
** the fimplicity and fevere greatnefs”” of the Pantheon. 

‘ The beautiful flru&tures, however, that were raifed by a Mi- 
chael Angelo, a Palladio, or an Inigo Jones, may almoft difpute 
the prize with the ancients. They have not the merit, ’tis true, 
of origimal defign. But the beft architeéture of ancient Rome 
was borrowed from Greece. In invention, Italy was univerfally 
deficient. Though fhe added two orders to thofe of Greece, fhe 
was meagre in the one, and in the ather fantaftical. The naked 
‘Tufcan was a depravation of the Doric; and the crouded Compo- 
fite of the Corinthian. Perceiving the vain efforts of Rome, we 
chave not added a fixth column to architeture ; but we have much 
improved it, in feveral parliculars—more efpecially in luminouf- 
nefs. 

In the temples of the ancients, there was a darknefs and dreari- 
nefs, which the invention of glafs hath totally removed from our 
seni de 

‘« The free admiffion of light through a fubftance that at the fame 
inftant excludes the inclemencies of the weather, contributes ers atly 
to the comfort and convenience ef our private houfes ; which in 
many other refpe&ts, are fuperior to thofe of ancient days. Whilit, 


indeed, the public edifices of the ancients claim our veneration, | 


—_ private habitations almof deferve our contempt. 
‘ But the moderns have to boatt a new fpecies of building, inde- 
pendent on Grecian genius. The claflic fcholar may look down, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, on Gothic archite€ture: but, whatever may be objected 
to it 1 dare affert, that unaffifted by the rules of antiquity, King’s 
College Chapel is one of the moit beautiful buildings in the 


Thefe opinions may appear a little peculiar; but we may 
conclude that the ancient archite€ts built the moft magnifi- 
cient temples to look at, and the -moft uncomfortable houfes 
to live zz. In general, they excelled the moderns both as ar- 
chitects and ftatuaries, in this refpect, that they preduced 
more itriking effects. by the dignified fimplicity of ftyle, than 
the moderns by crowding the different parts, and highly finifh- 
ing each. Mr. Bacon’s defigns would be excellent, if he did 
not fall into this error; it has difgraced his beft works. 

The philofophy of the ancients, their knowledge of natural 
hiftory and medicine, fall greatly below the acquifitions of the 
moderns in fome of thefe branches ; and in the theory of mo- 
rality, as well as in our moralconduct, with the aid of the pure 
light of the gofpel, we greatly excell them. In this, there can 
be no difpute ; and we may coficlude, that, while, in invention, 
in poetic fire, in brilliancy of thought, in elegance and ferce of 
language, the moderns labour to follow the antients with 
equal fteps; while we fometimes are obliged to bring more than 
one of the modern heroes to contend with the demi-gods of 
former ages, in what relates to facts, to their application in 
adding to the conveniences, the comforts, and the neceflities 
or life, we greatly excel them. Of our author’s e¢mparifon, 
we cannot fpeak highly. He has treated the queftion too loofely ; 
and, feemingly contented with oppofing Warton, has not ex- 


amined the fubje¢t with eafe or difcriminated its different parts 
with fkill. 





Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar. By P. Peck- 
ard, D. D. Majler of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
ss. Boards. Payne and Son. 1799. . 


HIS life of Mr. Ferrar will be confidered in different lizhts, 
‘according to the views and objects of the reader. His 
early abilities, his travels, and the attention defervedly paid 
to his very fingular talents and acquifitions, at a period, when 
the powers of the mind are fcarcely matured, will excite our 
refpect and admiration. His very a¢tive and able conduct in 
fupport of the Virginia company, when oppofed to all the in- 
trigues of the enterprizing and politic Gondomar, realizes 
thofe expectations which his earlier abilities had raifed, and 
difplays a fcene in which we mutt equally admire his fpirit, 
temper, and judgment. ‘To fee openings fo brilliant, talents fo 
varied and ufeful, Knowledge of tuch importance, buried in a 
9 cloifter, 
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cloifter, difappoints the eager hopes and leads us to indulgé 
a fpirit of invective agairif{t inftitutions, once perhaps defen- 
fible, but, in a better zera of refinement, at lea{t £ ufelefs’ and 
often injurious-to fociety. We have obferved the indignation 
with which the appellation of £ ufelefs enthufiaft’? has been 
received. It was certainly improper, fo far as regarded the 
inftitution at Little Gidding; for to affift their neighbours in 
medicine, in advice, and every thing in their power, was one 
of their objets. But we might afk, if the charge of enthu- 
fiafm was not well founded? if, in a comparative view,  ufe- 
lefs’ was a term wholly improper? ‘To give medicine occa- 
fionally, to advife, or to beftow alms within a limited cir- 
cle, were not the employments of a mind equally able and 
comprehenfive, ftored with the wifdom of antiquity, expe- 
rienced in bufinefs, and matured by travel and exercife. In 
the way in which his devotional exercifes were conducted, 
we might perhaps find fomething to blame. His too literal 
interpretation of fome paflages in fcripture, which led him 
to rife at one in the morning, muft not only be ultimately in- 
jurious to his own conititution, but, by depriving the confti- 
tution of repofe at the time beft and moft naturally adapted 
to it, muft render the body and mind lefs fit for thofe focial du- 
ties, which are the great objects of our exiftence. The frequent 
watchings of the reft of the family were equally exceptionable, 
and the ceremonies, which he confidered only as marks of re- 
verence, might be interpreted by his weaker dependents as 
figns of adoration. Itis the broken and the contrite heart, not 
the frequently bent knee, that God feems to require; it is 
bowing down of the fpirit rather than the body that he will 
not defpife. If we look at the refult of this retirement, the 
works compofed by Mr. Ferrar, we fhall find nothing very 
advantageous to the credit of this inftitution. Harmonies of 
the old and new teftament, with the Bible written in different 
languages, are by much the moft numerous and feemingly 

the mott important of his works. 
_ The life before us is compiled from the papers of the fa- 
mily, which came to the hands of Dr. Peckard in confequence 
of hishaving married one of Mr. Ferrar’s defcendants. Another 
life had been written by Mr. Peck, but this was lent to a 
gentleman; and from his unexpected death, it is either loft, 
or is intentionally detained by thofe in whofe hands it hap- 
pened to fall. ©The life before us is written with great 
plainnefs, force, and perfpicuity; in a ftyle defignedly near 
that of the original papers, that the introduction of various 
paflages from them, may not appear of a very diflimilar com- 
plexion. It does great credit to Dr. Peckard’s judgment and 
abilities. 
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abilities. We fhall extract a few paflages of different kinds 
as f{pecimens of the work.—The following adventure which 
occurred to Mr. Ferrar in his travels is fingular. 


¢ While Mr. Ferrar travelled thus alone over a great part of 
Spain, he walked once half a day without feeing any body, and 
was therefore obliged to guefs at his way, by the beft obferva- 
tion he could make to proceed ftrait forward from the place where 
he had lodged the night before. And it being now near evening, 
he perceived that the road he was in led him to a very high hill, 
which at length he with no fmall pains and difficulty afcended : 
and being arrived at the top, he there found a round plat of level 
ground, of confiderable magnitude, encompafled entirely with 
rocks of a prodigious height, and extremely fteep on every fide, 
neither could he difcern any pathway, except that by which he 
had afcended, to lead him out from this rocky enclofure, and there- 
by encourage him to go forward. 

‘ At the fight of this he was much troubled, ete he had 
wholly miftaken the hill which he had been dire&ted to afcend, and 
that he muft at laft take up his unhonfed lodging there that night. 
Being thus perplexed, and not knowing what to do, he devoutly 
knelt down, and prayed to God to proteé and direé&t him. Then 
examining with careful anxiety all parts, to fee if he could find any 
way to help him forward in his journey, for it was too late to 
think of returning, he efpied a large black hog, come hatftily run- 
ning out from a narrow crevice or cleft in the rock, and imme- 
diately difappear again. But he witlrhis eyes obferved, and with 
his feet made all poffible hafte to follow and fee what was become 
of the beaft, For he conceived hopes that it might be fome tame 
animal, now in the evening returning to its home, and confequent- 
ly, that poflibly there was fome dwelling houfe not far off. Pre- 
fently he faw the fame creature again, now running at the farther 
end of the level plain down the fide of the hill, And, coming 
to the fpot, he perceived a hollow covered paflage, cut into the 
folid rock, and at fome diftance within this hollow, a fort of win- 
dow or air-hole to give air and light to this fubterranean paffage. 
Refolving therefore to follow the animal which he plainly faw to 
enter this cavity, after fome time, and very cautious treading, he 
found a turning which grew at every ftep more and more dark. 
Yet ftopping a little while, liftening and ftill looking and ventur- 
ing flowly more forward, he difcerned, as he thought, a glim- 
mering of more light at a diftance. So he went on, and found 
jt to be another window or air hole, cut like the former through 
the folid rock to give farther light to the fubterranean paflage. 
Thus proceeding onwards, in the fame manner and under the fame 
difagreeable circumftances, he at length plainly perceived that 
this paflage was a way to fome f{ybterranean habitation, cut by 
human 
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human labour into the heart of the rock. Thereupon, liftening 
and. proceeding’ with caution, he fancied that he heard the voices 
of people talking at no great diflance. Refolving therefore to go 
forward again, he found at length that there was indeed a iort 
of houfe in the very fubftance cf the rock, and that 1t was a har- 
‘bour, or place of entertainment for paffengers who travelled that 
way.’ 





« He foon requefted to lie down; and foon afterwards two lufty 
rufian looking fellows, and a young woman came into the recom, 
Mr. Ferrar heard and faw them, butJay ftill, as it he was faft afleep 
The men then demanded of the people of the houfe, who is this 
here, who liesfleeping upon the bench? they anfwered, we know 
not, he is lately conge in very weary, and fays he is a young Itae 
lian foldier, who is going into Flanders to ferve under Spinola. 
And then they entered into fome converfation in a very low voice, 
which Mr. Ferrar could not hear. 

‘ After this they fat down at a table at the farther end of the 
room, and in a bold manner began to call for various things, and 
in drinking their wine they difcourfed of different matters, and at 
length grew very merry. But at laft one of the fellows went ovt, 
and after a fhort time came in again, and then after fome flight 
and foolifh words began to quarrel with the woman. She gave 
him as crofs words in return, and their other companion taking 
her part, from words they came to blows, and began to lay hands 
onthe woman. Wherupon fhe crying out, the hoft came running 
ing but inflead of being appeafed by him, they grew more and 
more fierce. All this Mr. Ferrar heard and faw, but appeared 
as if he was in a found fleep, and kept his hand fait upon his ra~ 
pier. They called to him for help, but he regarded not their 
brawling, ftill making as if he was dead afleep. ‘Therefore as he 
continued to lie fill, and feemed to take no notice of them, their 
contention ceafed, and they all went out of the room in very 
friendly terms together. 

« Mr. Ferrar faw all this was done to proveke him to rife, 
and take one part or other, that fo they might have quarrelled 
with him, and carried into execution fome bad defign againft him. 
But he heard no more of them; and not being able to fleep, he 
rofe at day-break. and made hafte away, giving God thanks for 
his efcape out of their hands.’ | 


The negociations and contentions between the Virginia 
company, Mr. Ferrar their champion, and the court of James I. 
which ended in the unjuft and violent feizure of their patent, 
through the intrigues of Gondomar, are too extenfive for an ex- 


tract. A politician will perhaps {mile when he obferves that 
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his colony, which the Spanith jealoufy confidered as too near 
a neighbour, has been fupported in its revolt by Spain, and 
rendered confequently more dangerous. He will feel alfo 
fome pride in reflecting, that Spain has been compelled to 
accept of a more dangerous neighbour on the weftern coaft; 
to which fhe laid an exclufive claim. “The concluding cha- 
racter of Mr. Ferrar we mutt alfo tranferibe: 


‘ That he was eminently pious towards God; benevolent to- 
wards man, and perfeétly fincere in all his dealings; that he was 
induftrious beyond his ftrengths; and indefatigable in what he 
thought his duty ; that he was bleffed by Providence with uncom- 
mon abilities, and by unremitted exertion of his various talents 
attained many valuable accomplifhments, is very manifeft from 
the preceding memoirs, and is the leaft that can be faid in his 
praife; and though greatly to his honour, is yet no more than that 
degree of excellence which may have been attained by many. 
But the fpiritual exaltation of mind by which he rofe above all 
earthly confiderations of advantage, and devoted himfelf entirely 
to God, whom in the ftricteft fenfe he loved with all his heart, 
with all his foul, and with ail his ftrength, being united to the 
active virtues of a citizen of the world, gives him a peculiar pre- 
eminence even among thofe who excel in virtue, For though he 
practifed felf-denial to the utmeft, and exercifed religious feveri- 
ties upon himfelf fcarce inferior to thofe of the reclufes who re- 
tired to deferts, and fhut themfelves up in dens and caves of the 
earth, yet he did not, like them, by a folitary and morofe re- . 
tirement, deprive himfelf of the power continually to do good, 
but led a life of active virtue and benevolence. His youth was 
{pent in an inceffant application to learned ftudies, and the time 
of his travels was given to the acquifition of univerfal wifdom. 
Gn his return home, in conducting the affairs of an important ef- 
tablifhment, he difplayed uncommon abilities, integrity, and fpi- 
wit. As a member of the houfe of commons he gained diitin- 
guifhed honour, and was appointed the principal manager to pro- 
yfecute, and bring to juftice the great man, and corrupt minifter 
of that time. And having thus difcharged the duties of a virtuous 
citizen, he devoted the reft of his life to the inftru€tion of youth, 
to works of Chriftian charity, and to the worfhip of God ina 
religious retirement, while he was yet in poffeflion of his health 
and ftrength, and in the prime of manhood. That like the great, 
author, who was his daily and nightly ftudy and admiration, the 
royal pfalmift, 4e might not Jacrifice to God, that whi.h coft him 
nothing. . In one word, he was a rare example of that excellence 
in which are blended all the brilliant qualities of the preat man, 
with all the amiable virtues of the good.’ 


Crit. Rev.N. R. ([I.) 4ug- 179% Dd © Mr. 
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Mr. Ferrar deferved this chara€ter; but the facrifice to God. 
of ufeful qualities by limiting the fphere of their utility, de- 
ferves not the palliation and excufe offered by the biogra- 
pher. Mr. Peckard’s work would have been more com- 
mendable, if he had not been fo gentle in his animadver- 
fions on this part of Mr. Ferrar’s conduct. We can allow all 
the merit of the firft part of his life, but muft add, that this: 
voluntary feclufion was reprehenfible. It was the refult of a 
{crious, but cf a mifdirected piety; the effect of opinions and 
doctrines, not thoroughly examined or corre@tly purfued in 
their remoter confequences. ‘That it was not the effect of a 
norbid melancholy, the following obfervations, written when 


he firft went to travel, in an infirm ftate of health, will fufh- 
ciently fhow. 


« Since there is nothing more certain than death, nor more 
uncertain than the time when; I have thought it the firft and 
chiefeft wifdom for a man to prepare himfelf for that which muft one 
day come, andalways be ready for that which may every hour happen: 
efpecially confidering how dangerous any error is here, which can- 
not be amended: neither is any one the nearer to death for hav- 
ing prepared for it. It is then a thing of exceeding madnefs'and 
folly to be negligent in fo weighty a matter, in refpect whereof 
all other things are trifles. I here confefs my own wretchednefs 
and folly in this, that through the common hope of youth, I have 
ict death far from me: and perfuading myfelf that I had a long 
way to go, have walked more carelefsly than I ought. ‘The good 
Lord God be merciful unto me. ; 

* Indeed T have a long way to run, if death ftood ftill at the 
end of threefcore years: but God knows if he be not running a- 
eninft me, if he be not ready to grafp me, efpecially confidering 
the many dangers wherein I am now to hazard myfelf, in every 
one whereof death dwells. If God be metciful to me, and bring 
me fafe home again, I will all the days of my life ferve him in his 
tabernacle, and in his holy fanctuary. 

‘ J hope he who hath begun this mind in me will continue it, 
and male me to walk fo as I may be always ready for him, when 
he fhall come either in the public judgment of all the world, or 
in private judgment to me by death. This is my purpofe, and 
this fhall be my labour. 

« And you, my moft dear parents, if God fhall take me from 
vou, I befeech you be of good comfort, and be not grieved at 
my death, which I undoubtedly hope fhall be to me the beginning 
of eternal happinefs. It was God that gave me to you, and if he 
take me from you, be not only content but joyful that Pam de- 
hivered from the vale of mifery. This God that hath kep: me 
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ever fince I was born, will preferve me to the end, and will give 
me grace to live in his faith, to die in his favour, to reft in his 
peace, to rife in his power, and to reign in his glory.’ 


Mr. Ferrar was never married. His retirement, which 
was long the fubje& of his contemplation, he probably 
‘thought might be conducted with lefs interruption in a 
fingle than in a married ftate. We have no reafon to think 
that he confidered celibacy, as one of the neceflary aufte- 
rities, or that it was the confequence of any vow. 





Notes and Additions to Dr. Hartley's Obfervations on Man. 
By Herman Andrew Piftorius. Tranflated from the German 
Original. To which is prefixed, A Sketch of the Life and 
Charaéter of Dr. Hartley. 3 Vols. 8v0. 6s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1791. . 


D*: Hartley, with a true philofophical coolnefs and con- 

fidence, * bequeathed’ his work, § as one compaét and 
undivided fyftem, to the candour and mature judgment of time 
and pofterity,’ entertaining a well-grounded expeCtation that, 
at fome diftant period, it would become the adopted fyftem of 
future philofophers. ‘The time is at leaft faft approaching, if 
it be not already arrived, when the do€trine of affociation will 
be confidered as a principle of equal influence and import- 
ance in the phyfiology of the mind, as that of gravitation in 
the natural world; and this gradual approximation to Dr. 
Hartley’s metaphyfical principles will lead probably to the more 
general acceptance of his religious opinions. In a fhort, well- 
written life of Hartley, it appears that he was intended for the 
church, but that, reftrained by fome fcruples, which prevented 
his figning the thirty-nine articles, he ‘ relinquifhed the defign,’ 
though he continued a member of the church, and did not, in 
any very important points, differ from its doctrines. His 
{yftem, however, has been thought to lead to materialifm, while, 
on the contrary, Mr. Locke’s doGrine of ideas has ben fup 
pofed to lead to the exclufion of matter. The contradi“tion is 
fingular; for, though Dr. Hartley denied the imputation, yet 
he carries us on to the edge of the precipice, and icaves us wish 
declaring, that no precipice exifted ; and Locke, on the edge 
of another gulph, hides it by a mift feemingly raifed on pur« 
pofe to conceal the danger. ‘The fact is that, in thefe and 
various fimilar fpeculations, the powers of the mind fem de 
fignedly limited. We can follow our conclufions to a certain 
extent; beyond them, we are loft in difficulties aid cone 
fufion, which, when we attempt to evade or to car, our 
boafted reafon fails us, and we lofe the guidance of our wonted 
judgment. Yet in thefe approaches, we have gained 
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fome information; they have taught us, that we trufted too 
much to our fenfes, that what they informed us of the nature 
of matter was fallacious, and that the f{tep from matter, in 
its minuter particles, and more active forms, to what we 
knew of fpirit from its effeéts, was very inconfiderable. While 
materialifm, therefore, loft its odious features, we found that 
all our boafted knowledge was only the obfervation of effects; 
and that, when we fpoke of matter and of fpirit, we were only 
afcertaining powers of a different degree, ‘{carcely perhaps of 
a different nature. In this more mature ftate of our know- 
ledge, or rather, from this firft ftep to wifdom, the difco- 
very of our imperfections, we may fay, without any refleCtion 
on Hartley, that his fyftem really leads to the do€trine of ma- 
terialifm ; a doctrine perfeCtly confiftent with divine revela- 
tion, and the future difpenfation of rewards and punifhments. 
He diftrufted the conclufion, becaufe he confidered materi- 
alifm as oppofite to both ; and has embarraffed his fyftem by a 
confufion of mental and corporeal effects, in confequence of 
that opinion. This leads us to remark that, while the repub- 
lication of thefe volumes confers a fingular obligation on phi- 


lofophers, we could have wifhed to have feen it accompanied 


by.a liberal commentary. It is not with a defign of detracting 
from Hartley’s reputation, for few hold him in higher efteem 
than ourfelves, that we confider his fy{tem as in many refpects 
aulty. His principle is undifputed; his application of it, in 
general, judicious ; his whole work abounding with accurate 
emarks, juft reafoning, and profound inveftsgation. | 
‘One caufe of difficulty and confufion we have men- 
tioned; and it may be added, that, fince his period, fome of 
the mental pheenomena have been more accurately inveftigated, 
and fome of thofe powers which influence the train of mental 
communications more carefully obferved. ‘The propofitions 
which relate to the effefts of opium, for inftance, fince that 
medicine has been more generally adminiftered, and in larger 
dofes, will be found in many refpects erroneous. We had 
reafon to expect a new edition of Hartley with notes, from a 
gentleman well qualified to correct thefe errors, in a great de- 
gree, and perhaps completely; but the defign feems now to 
be laid afide, though we truft it may be refumed. Another 
was, we apprehend, in agitation; but from the premature 
death of one of the affociates, this feems to be alfo at an end. 
At this late period, at a diftance from the firft publication, 
it is neither expedient nor proper to analyfe Dr.Hartley’s fyftem. 
Dr. Prieftiley has publifhed a popular view of the more abftrufe 
arts of it; and to that enterprifing metaphyfician and polemic, 
Dr. Hartley owes much of his pofthumous fame, and a more 
rapid 
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‘tapid fpread of his dotrines. It is enough to mention, that 
this new edition is printed handfomely, even in the o€tavo vo- 
lumes which lie before us; and a more paren quarto edition 
is alfo publifhed price 1]. 7s. boards. Alifeof Dr. Hartley 
is prefixed tothe notes of Piftorius, a learned German, on the 
theological parts of the work, and thefe notes are comprifed 
in the third volume. ‘The life ‘of Hartley, written chiefly from 
recollection, contains little that was not before known, or that 
is, at prefent, very interefting.—We fhall dwell a little on the 
contents of the third volume, which is the only part of the pre- 
fent publication that properly falls within the limits of our 
lan. 

: The additions, which are rather notes in illuftration, are, 
1. On Neceflity—2. On the Pofition of fufficient Caufes.— 

. On the Eternity of God’s Exiftence.—4. On the Infinity 
of God. —5. On the fpiritual Happinefs of Man.—6. On the 
Proofs of God’s Benevolence.—7. On the Immateriality of 
God.—8. On the Wifdom and Goodnefs of God.—g. On the 
moral Senfe.—10. On the ConneCtion between natural and 
revealed Religion.—11. On Free-will.—12. Whether philo- 
fophical Free-will be confiftent with the Power and Know- 
re of God.—13. On Infpiration.—14. On Miracles.—15. 
Of the Queftion, whether the greater Part of Men’s Actions, 
generally confidered, be rather good than bad; or the con- 
trary.—16. Whether there be evangelical Counfels.—17. On 
the Lawfulnefs of ftudying the polite Arts.—18. Cn the pure 
Love of God.—19. On Symbolical Books.—20. On the Ex. 
pectations of the Bodies politic of the prefent State of the 
Earth, and particularly of the Jews.—21. On the Terms of 
Salvation. — 29. General Reflections on the final Happinefs of 
Mankind. 

The firft Addition contains avery clear and philofophical 
proof, that the doctrine of neceffity is not fubverfive either of 
religion or morality; and that, when properly underitood, it 
ean never be wrefted to fupport either infidelity or villany. 
The object of the fecond pofition may not at firft appear clear. 
It has been aflumed by Mr. Locke, Bat fomething muft have 
exifted from all eternity; becaufe, otherwife, nothing could 
have exifted : this felf-exiftent being muft be God, and this is 
{tyled by the German metaphyficians the pofition of fufficient 
caufes. ‘The cavils,’ made to this pofition, are examined with 
much metaphyfical acutenefs ; but it is one of thofe fubjects 
where the mind endeavours to pars its limits, and the refult is 
confufion or abfurdity. ‘The eternity of God is the confe- 
quence we have faid of this pofition, and Piftorius’ iliuftration 
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of our 4uthor’s reafoning, in p. 6. of the fecond voiume, is ad- 
mirable. 


« The firft term of an infinite feries, fayshe, would be an effe& 
without a caufe, which from the firft propofition, is inadmiflible. 
The firft term, Like all the other terms of this feries, is a fome- 
thing of itfelf, and diftin® from all the reft. Like thofe which 
follow, it muft have a caufe external to itfelf, or fomething muf 
be conceived prior to it; confequently it cannot be the firft. If it 
be objected, that, in an infinite feries or number, no firft term can 
be admitted, and that whatever term we take can only be a con- 
tinuatin of a feries infinite a parte ante, this continuation of an 
infinite feries, in which there is no firit term, is deftitute of a fuffi- 
cient caufe ; and, as our author juitly obferves, fuch a feries is as 
impoflibie ard inconceivable as a number capable of increafing or 
decreafing without originating from, or arriving at unity. If it 
be affertec, that by increafing the terms to infinity we approach 
the caufe, or fufficient grounds, of the whole feries, and this infinite 
{cries be compared with mathematical approximation, in which 
the magnitude fought is continually approached nearer, wi hout 
our being able ever to reach it, our author rightly anfwers, that 
in fuch a cafe every flep muft bring us nearer to the caufe of this 
infini:e feiies: but this is not the cafe; for, however far we go 
back, or, "however great we take the feries of dependent beings @ 
parie ante, we are ftill equally diftant from what is fought, namely, 
their true caufe. Hence what is faid of infinite feriesin mathe- 
matics is not applicable here ; asin the former we approach the 
magnitude fonght, in this we do not. In that the difference con- 
tinually decreafes, and ultimately becomes imperceptible to us: in 
this, were we to go back to all eternity, the differince aueuld ever 
vemain the fame. ‘Thus an infinite feries of finite beings is totally 
incompatible with the pofition of a fufficient caufe. This con- 
clufion is more clearly and concifely deduced by Baumgarten. An 
infinite feries of dependent beings, is, from the propofition, an 
infinite feries of accidental things, none of which has the caufe of 
its exiflence in itlelf ; fo that fuch a feries muft be without a 
eaufe, if it do not originate from a prior neceflary being. 

‘ The next conclufion of our author, that, if there be nothing 
more in the univerfe than a mere fucceffion of finite dependent 
beings, then there is fome degree of finitenefs fuperior to all the 
reft, applies to thofe, who, to remove the difficulty of accounting 
for the origin of certain finite beings, admit a. being fuperior but 
ftill finite. This is fhifting the pofition of the difficulty without 
leffening it. Such a finite being, however high we place it, re- 
quires a caufe equally with the leaft. This Hartley applies to man, 
and obferves, that as man cannot comprehend his own nature, he 
mult imagine a finite being fuperior to him that can: but as this 
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being muft naturally be fuppofed in a fimilar fituation, he muft go 
on till he arrives at an infinite being, or one capable of compre- 
hending himfelf. He advances the general propofition, that no 
degree of finite being can be taken as the higheft, as a ftill higher 
degree is conceivable, and there is abfolutely no caufe, or no rea- 
fon, why fuch a higher degree fhould not exift. This queftion, 
the poflibility of which, if we admit the pofition of a fuflicient 
caufe, fully proves its validity, ftill recurs, till we come to a being 
whofe effence exhautfts all poffibility, whofe magnitude is above all 
meéafure, and who no longer admits of faying, why is there not 
a yet greater? All finite beings, indeed, that we obferve, feem to 
point to fuch an immenfurabfe infinite being. ‘The difficulty 
which our author notxes in the laft place proceeds only from a 
mifconception. We afcribe a caufe to exiftent things only {fo far 
as we diftinguifh their reality from their poffibility, or advance, 
that, befides what is neceflary for us to comprehend their poffibility, 
which is the want of incompatibility, we require fomething more 
to comprehend their reality. ‘The caufe of their being what they 
are,smuft be in themfelves, or external to them. In themfelves it 
cannot be, for that would be the fame as to fay, that they pro- 
duced themfelves. But were there a cafe in which we mutt fay, 
that the caufe of its reality is in the thing which exifts, (and this we 
can and muft fay of God) there can be no caufe of its reality but 
its poffibility. He is, fince he can be, and in him reality and 
poffibility are no way diftinguifhable from each other. This, it is 
true runs into the fo often difputed proof of the being of God 
from his poflibility; which proof, I confefs, is not to me fufli- 
ciently evident. I cannot, however, without a contradiction, 
maintain the oppofite fide of the queftion: I cannot fay, God does 
not exift becaufe he is poffible; or, his poffibility and reality are 
not fo clofely connected, that the former prefuppofes the latter, 
Were I to fay this, I muft annihilate the idea of a felf-exiftent 
neceflary being, and return to that of accidental things, which, 
actually to be, require fomething more than to be poflible, or 
which require grounds for their poflibility, and befides théfe, 
grounds for their reality.’ 


Even in the commentator’s very accurate and judici- 
ous reafoning, there is a little confufion; one inftance of 
which we have pointed out by italics. It is in confidering 
time as the meafure of eternity, or, in other words, confider- 
ing eternity as confifting of a number of definite times. But, 
whatever the number be, the attempt is abfurd, for eternity is 
infinite not indefinite ; as its end is no where, meafure is in 
every part of it inapplicable, unlefs in detached definite por- 
tions. Thus an hour is a portion of eternity, but when we 
cai number the hours, or the myriads of cycles of the fun, 
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we are ftill diftant from it. If Piftorius had faid, ‘were we 
to go back’ to the moft diftant periods, within the pofhbility 
of computation, he would have been correct, 

What Piftorius has obferved on the immateriality of God, 
and Hartley’s arguments in fupport of it, is fingularly able and 
ingenious, "God if felf-exiftent, is, he obferves, neceffary and 
immutable; but thefe ideas are totally inconfiftent with his 
materiality, and we muft, if we admit the three firft qualities, 
deny the laft. 


‘ Our author feems, in part at leaft, to grant this, when he 
fays, that to admit an immaterial fubfiance or to fuppofe that 
matter poffeffes certain powers and properties of a nature different 
from, and fuperior to, thofe we perceive in it, is the fame thing. 
But if thefe two fuppofitions fignify the fame thing, we muft admit 
not only that the properties and powers commonly afcribed to 
matter are unable to afford us the defired explanation, but that it 
requires fuch powers and properties as are contradictory to our ideas ~ 
of matter, and thus not merely undifcoverable by us, but abfolutely 
not to be found init. This will at Jeaft be the cafe if we would 
explain the idea of a neceffary and felf-exiftent being from the idea 
of matter, and unite thofe ideas in our imagination. In fuch a cafe, 
we muft firft admit the mere negative idea of immateriality, and 
whilft we adhere to this, it muft be confeffed, that the two fup- 
pofitions adduced are equivalent. It is the fame thing, whether I 
fay: there are fubftances that are not material, or fubftances 
which have powers and properties whereby we may explain what 
is not comprehenfible from our ideas of matter and its powers, 
or, I muft afcribe to matter properties and powers, which are not 
only of a different nature from thofe ordinarily admitted, but even of 
an oppofite nature, and not to be conceived of it. If, however, we 
would go farther, and make the idea of immateriality affirmative, 
we imperceptibly fall into the Leibnitzian hypothefis of fubitance 
and power. We mutt firft in fome fort admit, according to our 
ufual. mode of thinking, that thefe different and oppofite powers, 


.or rather power (for they may conveniently be reduced to one) 


exift'in fome fubftance, or fubje& diftin’t from the power. But 
then-we fhould indeed think nothing, fince the word immateriality 
prefents to us no real idea, and fuch a fubject is no where to be 
found. Nothing then remains for us, but to take the power itfelf 
for the fubftance. ‘This is in effect fomething real, and in it, 
and no where elfe, find we what can realife our idea of imma- 
teriality. This, in fact, feems to be the natural and immediate 
road which the human underftanding muft take, when it woald 
convert immateriality from an empty found to an aétual idea: and 
if this be the only way by which we can arrive at fuch an idea, it 
is 
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is certainly a juitification of, and argument for the Leibnitzian 
hypothefis.’ 


In what relates to the vis inertiz of matter our commenta- 
tor is lefs corre&t 3 and indeed we have fomething to correct 
in ourfelves. Inftead of refiftance to a change of itate, it cer- 

y fhouid be confidered as an indifference to any ftate, per- 
fitting j in that imparted to it, unlefs from a new power. Re- 
fiftance mult imply activity, and the term vis inertize led to 
the error. 

The eleventh Addition on Free-will is an excellentone. It 
fhows that man is always impelled to a&t by motives, and that 
even repentance on this ground is compatible with the doGrine 
of neceflity. Man, our commentator endeavours to fhow, has 
not the power of fufpending his choice at will. Moral good 
and evil, he thinks, are modifications of natural good and evil ; 
and God on the fyftem of neceffity cannot be, as has been con- 
tended, the author of fin. In the twentieth Addition, Piftorius 
thinks it foretold with fufficient clearnefs, that the Jews fhall 
be at fome fucure period gathered together and converted. 

Having given this general view of the notes of Piftorius, 
with fpecimens of his abilities and judgment, we fhall con- 
clude with one other from the twenty-fecond Addition, that 
the general purport of revelation is favorable to the opinion 
that mankind will be ultimately happy. 


‘It may be faid, if the author of the fcriptures had good and 
fufficient reafons not diretly to anfwer the queftion, whether the 
wicked can be amended by the punifhments of the Almighty in 
the next world, or not; and if he have left the decifion of it to 
philofophy : in undertaking to anfwer the queftion, and anfwering 
jt in the affirmative, philofophy would render nugatory the pur- 
pofes for which God left us in the dark ; deftroy the n¢cefflary and 
falutary influence which the ignorance and uncertainty of mankind 
on this point would have on their minds ; and, if it fhould fucceed 
in giving a full and fatisfattory anfwer, only difcover a pernicious 
trath. 

‘ If this objection be made, ftill it muft be underftood that 
philofophy, in anfwering the queflion in the affirmative, does not 
contradict the fcriptures, Though weagree concerning theintent of 
the filenceof {cripture, we may yet afk : will this always hold good in 
every ftate of mankind, to whatever degree of knowledge they may 
arrive, whatever may be their way of thinking, and whatever may 
be the ftate of their morals? Or is the ignorance of the philofo- 
phical folution, or the common belief of the contrary opinion, 
adapted only to a certain conftitution, or a determinate ftate of 
man, and ufeful in that only, but prejudicial under a change of 
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circumftances? It may be afked farther, whether, notwithftanding 
the anfwer of philofophy, the filence of the fcriptures may not 
produce its intended effects, and procure all the advantages defired. 
There may be a period, and there may be circumftances, under 
which the greater part of mankind are ill fitted to bear the 
light of philofophy ; when they would not give themfelves any 
concern about a nice decifion of this queftion, or would admit the 
common opinion of the impoflibility of converfion in a future flate, 
and the collateral doctrine of eternal punifhment, as rational, without 
finding in it any thing offenfive ; and when they could only abufe 
the contrary opinion to their detriment. With reipect to fuch a 
period, and fuch circumftances, would it not be advantageous that 
the fcripture fhould obferve flri& filence refpefting the change men 
might undergo in another world? But again there may be times 
and circumftances, in which the difcovery of the poffibility of a 
future change might relatively produce more good than harm; 
when maintaining the contrary: might, perhaps, be to thinking 
men a moft infurmountable obftacle to their belief of divine revela- 
tion ; anobftacle which they could net reconcile with the attributes 
and nature of God, with the appearance of his works, or even 
with the general tenor of the {criptures ; and when the unthinking 
majority of chriftians themfelves*would be little more affected and 
deterred by the doctrine of eternal punifhment; nay, when the 
abufe of it would but lull them into greater fecurity, Can it 
militate againft the defign of God that a hitherto miftaken truth, 
probably concealed from mankind for their good, fhould be ftripped 
of its veil, when circumftances are fo altered that ignorance of it 
would be more prejudicial than advantageous? if is difficult to 
maintain that the difcovery of a truth, or the detection of a 
prejudice, will have the fame influence at all times, and under all 
circumftances. Neither can we abfolutely affert that cconclufions 
to which we may be led by reafon, if they difcover to us truths 
which God did not think fit to reveal to us in the fcriptures, are 
contrary to the defigns of God, or render them nugatory. Much 
more fuitable both to philofophy and religion would it be to fup- 
pofe that providence, which orders every thing for the general 
good, watches over the cultivation and progrefs of truth amongtt 
mortals with fuch wifdom, that it promotes or retards its difcovery 
in proportion to the wants of the age; that no rightly demonftrated 
truth can be injurious upon the whole, or tend to corrupt the 
world ; that light and darknefs are diftributed throughout the 
moral world according to wife and benevolent laws; and that both 
are neceflary to the accomplifhment of the grand fcheme of 
proviaence, however incapable we may be of perceiving it in 
every particular inftance.’ 
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Travels round the World, in the Years 1467, 1768, 1769, 
1770, 1771. By AM. de Pagés. Tranflated from the French. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Murray. 1791. 


Pagés’ Travels have been for many years the fubje& of 
* commmendation in foreign Journals, without any at- 
tempt having been made to publifh them in an Englifh drefs. 
They are, in many refpects, fingular and important. ‘The 
countries vifited are little known, and fome of the fpots have 
never been trodden by the foot of an European traveller: the 
author who feems to poflefs a found, but uncultivated under- ' 
{tanding, has obferved with great attention, and given the 
refult of his obfervations in a ftyle fo fingularly naive, fimple, 
and inobtrufive, as to command our refpect and our affent. In 
fome places he almoft equals the affected fimplicity of Gulli- 
rer. ‘Che book has fallen open at.an inftance of this kind, 
which occurs during the travels in India, let us tranfcribe it : 


“ The thip’s officers feemed to be of an inquifitive difpofition, 
and hence, among many other queftions, I was afked, why the 
French in general were fo little addicted to the fame fimple manner 
of thinking and acting as myfelf: whence that extreme impatience 
of their native country, which hurried them to the ends of the 
ea'th, amafling money, and {pending it to no manner of purpofe; 
and what pleaiure or amufement they could find in being the inftru- 
ments of animofi:y and diffenfion in all thofe nations which had the 
misfortune of their vifits? They expreffed much regret that the 
Europeans had been fo fuccefsful in feducing the natives of Afia 
to the:r interefts and views, the pernicious effects of which they 
alledged were now felt, when it was too late to remedy them. [ 
talked a great deal of the glory of the Grande Monarque, and the 
dignity as well as fecurity of the ftate: but they could entertain no 
notion of glory, or even of duty, when feparated from moral rec- 
titude, and the principles of a fimple and charitable mind. I will 
not pretend to fay which opinion prevailed in point of argument ; 
but it was evident, that though they feemed extremely candid and 
open to information, I had not the honour to bring them over to 
my fide of the queftion.’ 


We recolle& on reading this paffage to have almoft fuf- 
pected that the tranflator had given this appearance to the 
fentiment ; but on recurring to the original we perceive that 
though more concife, it is at leaft equally imple. This leads 
us to remark, that, in general, the tranflation is more diffufe 
in expreflion than the original, which is remarkably con- 
cife and energetic: it is never, however, materially incorrect, 
except in fometimes blending the fentences, feemingly for the 
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fake of elegance, and giving a little different turn to the reflecs 
tions, though without eflentially mifreprefenting thofe of the 
author. An inftance of this kind occurs in the paragraph 
which follows that we have quoted. .Itis with greater regret, 
that we find the fubfequent voyages of M. Pagés to the north 
and to the fouth pole omitted. They form the third volume 
of his travels, publifhed by the Libraires Affociés of Switzer- 
land, and fhould undoubtedly be added to this publication. A 
few Scotticifms alfo, they are but few, fhould have been avoid- 
ed; and a map of the travels been added. This laft circum- 
ftance is rather to be regretted, as D’Anville and even Ar- 
row{mith give little afliftance. ‘The latter has not indeed 
availed himfelf of what the former had afcertained. 

M. Pagés embarked at St. Domingo for New Orleans, went 
a little way up the Millifippi, and then turned weftward acrofs 
Red River, and feems to have kept nearly the direction of the 
fhores of the gulph of Mexico, in its weftern curvature at 
near 150 miles diftance from the fhore, till he arrived at Mexi- 
co. From thence he went to Acapulco, and in the annual 
fhip to the Manillas, to Batavia, Bombay, and Surat. From 
Surat he went to the ifland Salfet, and returned through the 
country of the Mahrattas; he embarked at Surat for the Per- 
fian Gulph, and vifiting different places in the Gulph, he went 
to Baflora, and crofled the defart to Damafcus. He made 
fome ftay,*and various excurfions in Syria, and returned through 
the Mediterranean to Marfeilles. 

The firft part of this journey is very interefting. Charle- 
voix only purfued the courfe of the Miflifippi, and his meagre 
uninterefting account has had few readers. M. Pagés, toa 
robuft conftitution joined a fondnefs for a wild independent 
ftate; but without the enthufiafm of modern refiners, he 
looked up to a life of active > independence, and the robutft li- 
berty of the old inhabitants of the Herycinian foreft. We could 

ave wifhed that it had fuited his plan to have gone a little to 
the north and the weft of his prefent tract. It is a country 
totally unknown, and the various large rivers that direct their 
courte from it, and fall into the Gulph of Mexico and the Pa- 
cific Ocean, fhow that it muft be diverfifed with mountains 
and probably with lakes. Bounding on the fouth-weit, our new 
Canadian government, fome diicoveries may perhaps be made 
of importance in this diftrict, though thefe expeCtations are lef- 
fened, by confidering it as totally out of the tract of trade, and 
in the Spanifh dominions. At prefent it contains fome names 
of miflions invented by the prieft or the geographer, perhaps 

‘intended to be occupied, but in reality little known. 
As we have given the outline of our author's tract, we need 
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not follow him minutely ; but we fhall fketch a few of the 
moft important obfervations and defcriptions on the route. 
The country about New Orleans has been defcribed by other 
travellers, and the low fwampy embouchure of the Miffifippi 
does not afford any thing very interefting. ‘The favages have 
the ufual cuftoms of thefe uncivilized races, and are content- 
ed with adding by hunting to the fpontaneous produce of 
the earth, or the little which they can obtain by their imper- 


fect modes of cultivation. ‘They are brave, humane, and la- 
borious. 


‘ The majefty of the Miffiftppi never for a moment efcaped my 
attention; which, continuing nearly of the fame magnitude at 
this great height, may be properly claffed with the largeft and moft 
beautiful rivers in the univerfe. Nay, after having afcended to 
the vaft diftance of eight hundred leagues from the fea, the change 
in its dimenfions is ftill fo little perceived, that it is impoflible for 
the traveller thence to fuppofe that he is approaching its fources. 
The water of the Miffifippi is the fweeteft and moft palatable I 
ever tafted ; and its lofty banks are fringed with trees, efpecially 
eyprefies, of a prodigious height.’ 





‘ Here the canoe grazed along large tracts of fand and gravel, 
on which lay extended trees of enormous fize,; whofe dufky and 
mouldering appearance fhewed their depofition by the current to be 
an event of high antiquity. Thefe were fucceeded by a low and 
marfhy beach, where the crocodile or alligator crept fluggifhly 
among the reeds, an animal equally offenfive to the fight and {mell. 
Rifing ftillon the ample bofom of the Miffifippi, at leaft halfa mile 
in breadth, we were prefented on each fide with {mooth banks and 
ftately cyprefles, garnifhed in the luxuriance of the ane, a plant 
which, after twifting round them to a vaft height, falls dangling 
to the ground. By means of {mall openings the eye might pierce 
into a thick wood, and perceive, under a perpetual fhade, {paces 
of meadow cr morafs, or the foil ftrewed with the mafly ruins of 
the venerable oak. Trees which, judging by their colour and 


_ bark, one would have deemed frefh and found in their fubftance, 


crumbled into duit the moment they were fubmitted to the touch. 
We now rowed under its more elevated banks, where the foil tum- 
bling into the river, difcovers to the view enormous roots, which 
announce the fudden and approaching fall of their impending 
trunks. In fine, the earth, fapped by the current, and yielding 
to the incumbent weight, fhoots with all its trees into the river, 
occafioning an awful noife, which is often heard ata great diftance. 
In the progrefs of this curious navigation I was fortunate enough, 
though at a league’s diftance, to hear two of thofe difmal convul- 
fions. The crath, augmented and continued by echoes, propa- 
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gated in that vaft foreft, which extends all along the borders of the 
Mifliippi, excited dreary but folemn emotions in my mind.’ 


It muft be remembered, that we are now nearly in the 
neighbourhood of the Indians, who have been fuppofed to 
originate from Wales, and whofe anceftors were a part of 
the crew of the enterprifing Madoc. But we can find no 
traces of people who were ever civilized: the Creoles are in- 
duftrious, laborious, and hardy; the natives a€tive and in- 
trepid. In their manners and their condu@, they feem to 
rife above the ufual acquifitions of favages, but have neither 
the remains of even the rude arts or of the religion of Europe 
at that period, and we could not have fuppofed them wholly 
forgotten. At Nachitoches, the manners are far from refine- 
ment. It is the moft northern point of our author’s excur- 
fions in America. 


« T lived here with the proprietor of the cance, but was mifer- 
ably accommodated, both in diet and lodging. The houfe was 
{mall, and dirty in the extreme; and ovr bread, made of rice 
mixed with Indian corn, was of the very worft quality. In fpite 
of all their inconveniences, I would have preferred to my prefent 
fituation my former lodging on the banks of Red River, and the 
bread we fed upon from New Orleans, though it too had been much 
fpoiled fince our quitting the Miffifippi. Itis difficult for the read. 
er to. imagine how much the zir on Red River is contaminated by 
the horrid ftench which arifes from the urine and excrements of the 
alligator. Our bifcuit was fo impregnated with this abominable 
effluvia, that it had acquired the naufeous tafte of rotten mufk ; but 
I fupported my fpirits under ail thofe hardthips with the profpe& 
of making a fhort flay in this country. 

‘ The fettlement of Nachitoches is computed to be a hundred 
aud forty leagues N. W. from New Orleans; is of fmail extent, 
but tolerably populous ; and the inhabitants, like all thofe of Loui- 
fiana, are lively, well-formed in their perfons,.and inured to fa- 
tigue. They often afcend their rivers with their families to the 
diftance of four or five hundred leagues, and {pend on one of thofe 
painful expeditions, eighteen, perhaps twenty months. 

‘ Hunting the bear is one of their favourite purfuits, but ischief- 
ly prattifed in the winter feafon, when he is particularly fat, and 
in, condition to furnifi them a large quantity of oil. The nature of 
the chace is briefly as follows: the bear generally choofes for his 
retreat the hollow trunk of an old cyprefs, which he climbs, and 
defcends into the cavity ftom above; meanwhile it is the bufinefs 
of the hunter, who watches him on his returnhome, to mount by 
means of hooks, and feat himfelf on a neighbouring tree. Here, 
having a gun in one hand, and a firebrand in the other, the mo- 
ment 
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ment he difcovers the hole hc darts his torch into the trunk. Fran- 
tic with rage and terror, the bear makes a {pring from his den ; 
but the hunter, with great dexterity, feizes the inftant he leaps 
from the tree, and fhoots him through the head or fhoulder, The 


animal drops on the ground, and dies under the repeated wounds 
he receives from his enemy.’ : . 


This defcription is well contrafted with the aukward and 
inconvenient finery of the Spaniards, who are unwilling to be- 
lieve the natives are of a race equally diftinguifhed by the favours 
of providence; but thefe as well as the French have commu- 
nicated the effects of their vices to the benevolent and indui- 
trious Americans, and, not contented with rendering them 
theis flaves, have undermined every principle of morality and 
virtue. The following defcription of their perfons is ina 
bold and animated ftyle: the picture is an excellent one. 


« Next day we were joined by a party of them on horfeback, 
who were eager to difplay with much oftentation the fwiftnefs and 
agility of their horfes, as well as their own {kill and dexterity in the 
art of riding; and it is but doing them juftice to fay, that the moft 
noble and graceful obje& I have ever feen was one of thofe favages 
mounted and running at full fpeed. The broad Herculean trunk 
of his body, his gun leaning over the left arm, and his plaid or 
blanket thrown carelefsly acrofs his naked fhoulders, and ftreaming 
in the wind, was fuch an appearance as I could only compare to 
fome of the fineft equeftrian ftatues of antiquity. The more elder- 
ly among them, of a lefs violent and impetuous character, rode 
quietly in our company, with their wives or daughters behind them. 
The women behaved in our prefence with the greateft decency, and 
ftudied to avoid our too inquifitive regards by fitting clofer to their 
conductors. It was their intention, I prefume, in this manner to 
pay their refpects to their former governor; but I could guefs, by 
the fhortnefs of their vifits, that they were by no means flattered 
with our attention to their women.’ 


The country appears agreeable and fertile, but interfected 
with numerous rivers, which made travelling. inconvenient ; 
and in fome places, the fcarcity of habitations made the fup- 
ply of provifions uncertain. Our author fuifered greatly from 
hunger, though often fed by the benevolence of the native 
American, who is more friendly than the Creole, while the 
Spaniard is the leaft fociable and benevolent of the whole. 
Another confiderable impediment to the traveller was meeting 
frequently with the mefquitte or prickly currant, and on the 
mountains, various ‘ thorny fhrubs of a puny growth’ cu- 
rioully diverfified in the fhape and fize of the prickle. 

Sartille is reprefented as a confiderable town, occupied hy 
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Spaniards only, but it occurs inno map. The inhabitants, 
though ftyled Spaniards, are neither Europeans, nor of the un- 
mixed European race, but a motley mixture of Indian negro 
and European features and complexions. The gardens and 
the country round are fertile and productive ; but owe little 
to the Spanifh colonifts, for all thefe ufeful works are repre- 
fented to be the labours of the natives. ‘The Spaniards are 
luxurious, poor, haughty, and fuperftitious. Cochineal is the 
fpontaneous produce of this country, and the infects might 
be eafily increafed fo much in number, as to make it an ob- 
ject of lucrative commerce. The conduct of the Spaniards, 
as legiflators and governors, is defcribed as more liberal and 
benevolent, ‘for the Spanifh laws have a tendency rather to 
make Indians good fubjects, than miferable difcontented flaves:’ 
while in Louifiana, the manners of the European colonifts are 
reprefented more advantageoufly than the conduct of the go- 
vernment. 

Our author’s route was through Potofi, the province which 
abounds with gold-mines, and the principal town is faid to ~ 
be handfome and well built. The ftreets are neat, and run in 
parallel lines ; the churches magnificent, the people opulent, 
and in poffefhion of all the comforts and conveniencies of life. 
But the taxes are high, and the gloom of difcontent from this 
caufe was increafed by the expulfion of the Jefuits, though 
it is highly creditable to this order, that in poffeffion of one of 
the richeft provinces in South America, and of the affections 
of the inhabitants of almoft the whole peninfula, for this term 
may be admitted as applicable to the country fouth of the 
ifthmus of Panama, the diffolution of the order excited 
neither a loud murmur, nor the leaft riotous infurre€tion. 
The horfes and cows of Potofi are faid to be excellent, and the 
laft are caught in a way fo fingular as to be almoft incredible. 
The animal is hunted till it is fatigued, and finks to the ground 
on its knees, then the hunter alights from his horfe, and raif- 
ing her by the tail, ‘ fhe drops on her nofe, an attitude fo 
aukward and confounding to the cow, that fhe will remain 
a whole day without attempting to recover her liberty.’ Tra- 
velling is in this country more convenient, and we meet with 
little that is interefting till we arrive at Mexiee,. This city 
has been often defcribed, and we fhall refume our attention 
to the author on his arrival at Acapulco. 


* Acapulco is only a miferable little town, which, however, is 
dignified with the name of city; and being furrounded with volca- 
nic mountains, the atmofphere is conftantly thick and unwholefome. 
The inhabitants are few, and almoft entirely Africans. The har- 
bour is fafe, beautiful, and extenfive; befides its being the ordi- 
nary 
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nary port for the Manilla galleon, it ufed to be frequented by Pe- 
ruvian veffels which came hither to buy pitch and’ tar, as well as 
the different commodities of China and Europe. ‘This trade, how- 
ever, the company of Lima thought proper, fome time fince, en- 
tirely to abolifh. Now the inhabitants are become totally idle, and 
deftitute of every fpecies of traffic ; and hence the fair pearls, which, 
with a little induftry, might be obtained from their own coafts, as 
well as thofe of Califoraia, lie wholly neglected. The town ftands. 
on a bay north-weit from the road, formed by the curvature of 
the coaft, and a fmall promontory on which is an old fort in mi- 
ferable repair. Ships may ride at anchor two éables length from 
the fhore, and be fheltered from the ftorm by a point of land fitu- 
ated under the fort. There is another little bay in the quarter of 
the fouth-eaft under a mountainous ftrip of land, which feparates 
and protects the road from the open fea. This ftation is ftill fafer 
than the former, and therefore frequented by fuch veffels as have 
occafion to winter at Acapulco. ‘There is befides, without the 
road, and about half a league from the town, a creek of confider- 
able capacity, which I imagine might afford good harbour for, 
fhipping, at leaft during the fine feafon, ‘Theroad of Acapulco is 
about three leagues in breadth, but the entrance to it is too wide 
to be put in a proper pofture of defence.’ 


‘This part of America is often fubje&t to earthquakes, which 
ovr author connects with the frequent appearance of volcanos 
in the neighbouring mountains. From this port, M. Pagés 
embarked in a disty and crowded gaileon, and was fet afhore 
on one of the caftermoft of the Philippine iflands : he here eat 
“for the firft time the eggs of a bird named a tabon, which 
are as large as thofe of a goofe, though laid by an animal no 
bigger than a turtle dove.’ ‘The eggs are depofited in the 
fand, and covered; but after being hatched by the heat of 
the fun, the chicken are often loft by miftaking the direction, 
and making their way downward inftead of to the furface. 
This ftory is a little incredible. | 

The native inhabitants of the Philippines are defctibed as 
mild, inoffenfive, benevolent, and hofpitable. Their pricfts 
have the moft powerful influence over them, and punifh their 
faults with fome feverity by caftigation. It does not appear, 
however, that their influence is mifemployed, or directed to 
any purpofe inconfiftent with the happinefs of the people. 
They are mild, frugal, temperate, and highly ingenious, of 
which they give frequent proofs in their manufa€tures. ‘The 
country partakes of the mild and gentle features of the people. 
The wilder and fublimer beauties of the continent of Ameri- 
ca, which M. Pages had left, yielded to the more fafcinating 
charms of a level, fruitfu} region, diverfified with woods, en- 
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livened by beautiful blofloms, verdant lawns, and gentle rivue. 
lets. Something, perhaps, may be afcribed to the relief which 
the traveller felt at having efcaped the dangers of an almoft 
impracticable route, and a fea voyage, rendered doubly incon- 
venient by accidental circumftances of a very difagreeable na- 
ture, Other travellers, however, not in the fame circum- 
ftances, have fpoken of the paftoral fcenes of thefe eaftern 
fortunate iflands with the higheft commendations. We have 
long ago faid, that one race is fcattered through all the illands 
of the Pacific; and we here meet with the term ufed in the 
moft northern groupe for dagger. Even in Manilla, the fa- 
vage fimplicity is little corrupted, and our author, who we 
have faid conformed to the manners of a favage life, had nu- 
merous opportunities of examining their unfufpicious benevo- 
tence and uncorrupted purity. Even the Spaniards have adopt- 
ed the air of the gay and ingenuous Indian; and, though lux- 
ury prevails, itis net contaminated by infolence or oppreflion- 


‘ Among the inhabitants of Manilla are Armenian merchants, 
Malays, natives of the Malabar coaft and the kingdom of Siams 
befides a few Japanefe, who having heen accidentally thrown on 
thefe coalts, havechofen to fettleon the ifland. It isa law of the 
emperor of Japan, that none of his fubje&s, under pain of death, 
fhall fail out of fight of land: hence fuch as happen to be forced 
by the violence of the wind and weather to a different fhore, re- 
nounce every idea of ever returning to their native country. With 
an extreme deference for their fuperiors, they are fober, brave, and 
poffefied of a good underftanding. In their deportment they are 
grave and fedate; hardy and robuft in their perfons; but though 
formed by nature to endure the fevereft toil, they feem difpofed to 
izbmit to it as little as poffible.. Thefe obfervations, however, be- 
ing collected in the courfe of a very fhort acquaintance with only a 
few of their countrymen, when applied to their national charaCer, 
muft be received as conjecture, rather than as certain information 
aicertained by long experience. 

‘Iwas told by thefe natives of Japan, that the only open trade 
they carry on is with the Chinefe; and even this is fubjected to 
numberlefs fevere reftrictions. The rigorous terms on which the 
Japaneie admit Hollanders into their ports are generally known. 
A\s foon as a Dutch veffel enters the harbour, fhe is configned to a 
japanefe magiftrate, as a pledge of the company’s good behaviour 
on fhere ; and in the mean time the bufinefs of her voyage is tranf- 
afted by European agents, in a place completely walled in, and 
fecluded from the public. Some time fince the Manillans fent de- 
puties and prefents to Japan, with overtures of friendfhip, and an 
offer of entering into fuch a treaty of commerce as might be deem- 
ed beneficial to both parties. The Japanefe received the deputies 
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with much refpeét, accepted their prefents, made them others in 
return, of much higher value; but pofitively declined to negociate, 
on any terms whatever, either a commercial or a political alliance 
between the two countries. Much about the fame period, and for 
a fimilar purpofe, the-council of Manilla difpatched an embaily to 
Pekin; where, being received in the character of Indians, they ob- 
tained a free trade over the whole maritime bounds of the empire, 
a trade which is feebly conduéted in the hands of the Spaniards ; 
but which, as it isa voyage cf little more than a hundred leagues 
from Luconia to the Chinefe coaft, is capable of being greatly ex- 
tended.’ 


In various parts of this ifland is a negro race of a very di- 
minutive fize, whofe origin is unknown; and here too is a 
lineal defcendant of the weak-and unfortunace Montezuma. 
Our author’s political refleCtions we cannot follow; but, from 
his account, the advantages of thefe iflands, under proper ma- 
nagement, muft be very great. Batavia, the next place he 
vifited, contains an excellent harbour, but is faid to be held on 
a more precarious tenure than any other Oriental pofleflion. 
‘The town is built with great regularity and beauty; to which 
every advantage and convenience, requifite in a warm climate, 
is added. ‘The Japanefe are tall and well proportioned; nor 
did M. Pagés find Batavia unhealthy, owing, perhaps, to his 
eating only fruit and vegetables, while his drink was pure 
water. 

The voyage from Batavia to Bombay and to Surat prefents 
nothing very interefting, and indeed our knowledge of the Ma- 
labar coaft is fufficiently extenfive. The character and man- 
ners of the inhabitants of the internal parts are lefs known’; but 
the extent of this article prevents our being very minute. M. 
Pagés lived among the natives with all the fimplicity of a Bra- 
min, and probably by fuch means endeared himfelf to this ho~« 
ly race. ‘he fmall traits and placid afpects of the Gentoo he 
attributes to the vegetable diet: perhaps he might have added 
the mildnefs of their manners, if he does not confider this as 
a confequence of their diet. The Soubadars are faid to 
be the beneficent reprefentatives of mild fovereigns, and 
feem we to refemble the portrait of the early mo- 
narchs, defcribed in the Sacontala, or Fatal Ring. The 
Bramin lives in a peaceful retreat, retired, but not fecluded 
from the world; and our author, imitating this example, as 
well as the abftemioufnefs of this caft, was at length almoft 
venerated : it is pleafing to fee with what ingenuous fimplicity 
he difavows all pretenfions to fanctity. 

The moft interefting part of the Travels which remains is 
that which relates to the author’s pallage over the Great a 
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He accompanied a caravan of 150 Bedouins, and 1500 young, 
camels. M. Pagés, with his ufual conformity, adopted their 
fimple and convenient drefs, and became a Bedouin. In this. 
guife, though known to be a ftranger, he goes through the 
Bedouin camp, and gives a pleafing account of their fimplicity 


and affiduity; their total want of curjofity was alone furprif-. 


ing ; and it was confpicuous even in the children. In the De- 
fert they feel the influence of a drying wind, not very inferior 
in its effects to the harmattan; and, to prevent the fuppref-. 
fion of perfpiration, which would be the confequence,. they 
adopt a drefs much thicker than the winter garment of an Eu- 


ropean. ‘The mouth is covered with a double handkerchief :. 


the eyes alone are expofed, and they fuffer feverely. 


‘ As the general afpeét of the defert is that of a vaft plain ter- 
. minated on all fides by the horizon, in vain does the roving eye 
of the traveller feek to reft on fome intervening objeé&t; and hence, 
after flitting over a difmal wafte of grey fand and fcorched bram- 
bles, it returns at Jaft,- languid and fatigued, to enjoy a little re- 
laxation in the variety of herbs and other Arabian property with 
which he is furrounded, A deep and mournful filence reigns over 
the dreary landfcape;. no beaft, no bird, no fpecies of infeét, is 
feen to diverfify the fad uniformity of the fcene. In the whole 
extent of Arabia Deferta I faw only four rabbits, five or fix rats,. 
three large, and feven or eight fmall birds; befides, the lait were 
in the vicinity of an inhabited country, whilft the former were na- 
tives of a more earthy foil than is eafily to be met with in thofe 
regions,’ 

, © The fmal] quantity of water found in this vaft defert is ex- 
tremely falt and bitter ; but the Arab is trained to the hardfhips. 
and attached to the freedom of his native piains. Inured to fa- 
tigue, and carelefs of the conveniences of a wealthier fituation, 
he looks down on the effeminate pleafures of more temperate cli- 
mates with fcorn and contempt. Brave, proud, hofpitable, and 
enterprizing, he is true to all his engagements ; being conftantly 
expofed, however, to the inroads of warlike tribes, he is prone to- 
fufpicion, and hence receives all ftrangers whatever with arm$. 
in his hands. ‘Fhe individuals of the fame tribe, even of the 
loweft condition, being regarded by the reit of the clan in the 
light of brothers, any injury done to one is received and refented’ 
as an infult offered to the whole. ‘They are extremely cautious 
ef engaging in an affair from which blood may be expetted to en- 
fue; but are proportionally forward to action, in contempt of eve- 
ry danger, when they have a caufe to avenge.’ 








* They run with extraordinary fwiftnefs, and are fingularly 
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dextrous in the management of the lance, have large bones, 
‘deep brown complexion, perfons of an ordinary ftature, but lean, 
mufcular, active, and vigorous. ‘The Bedouins fuffer their hair 
and beards to grow; and, indeed, among the Arabian tribes in 
general, the beard is remarkably full and bufhy. The Arab has 
a large ardent black eye, a long face, features high and regalar, 
and, as the refult of the whole, a phyfiognomy particularly ftern 
and fevere. This expreffion, meeting with our pre-conceived no- 
tion of iis character, gives him an air of great ferocity; upon a 
little acquaintance, however, his formidable afpeSt fettles inte 
fomething truly noble and manly. 

« The tribes which frequent the middle of the defert have locks 
fomewhat crifped, extremely fine, and approaching the woolly 
hair of the negro; my own, during the fhort period of my travels 
in thofe regions, became more dry and delicate than ufual, and 
receiving little nourifhment from a checked perfpiration, fhewed 
a difpofition to affume the fame frizzled and woolly appearance : 
an entire failure of moifture, and the exceffive heat of climate, by 
which it was occafioned, feem to be the principal caufes of thofe 
fymptoms ; my blood was become extremely dry, and my com- 
plexion differed little at laft from that ef a Hindoo or Arab.’ 


To this defcription of the Defert and the Arabs, felected 
from different parts of our author’s narrative, we fhall add the 
defcription of a tribe of Arabs marching acrofs the Defert. 


« On this occafion a vaft extent of plain prefents itfelf te the 
eye, covered with herds and flocks, preceded by a troop of ca- 
mels laden with tents, baggage, and poultry, animals which, at 
the firit fignal of their departure, inftantly take wing and perch 
on the back of the dromedary. Behind thefe is another fet of 
camels, charged with all the lame and infirm animals, which, by 
their various and difcordant cries, give fufficient notice of the pain 
and hardfhips of their confinement. Upon a third fet are groups 
of women and children, whofe painful {creams mix in ftrange con- 
fufion with the bleating and bellowing of numberlefs animals, of 
all humors, ages, and fpecies. It is difficult to conceive a more 
irkfome fituation than that of the Arab’s wife, in the midft of her 
children, weeping, fighting, and {crambling all aroundher. Such 
of the women as are exempt from the incumbrances of infants, 
employ themfelves on their camels in fpinning, or grinding corn 
with‘ hand-mills. High above this fingular mafs of tumult and 
diforder appears a wood of lances, at leaft eight or ten feet in 
length, while the ear begins to be ftunned with the hoarfe voice 
of the Arab, chiding, expoftulating, or commanding filence in 
his family, but whofe chief care is to form a ftrong rampart for 
the defence of the little commonwealth on its march.’ 
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As our author’s efcape from fome hoftile Arabs was too ra 
pid to allow of numerous remarks, we fhall conclude this fub= 
yet with another view of an Arabian Defert. It is froma 
caftle raifed on an artificial mound of earth, near a lake whofe 
water was mow bitter and putrid. 


« But having fatisfied my curiofity as to the nature of a building 
fo little expected in the defert, I began to open my eyes toa view 
of the furrounding country; and here all my idea of the Arabian 
deferts, fuch as they may be found in the poetical language of 
oriental tales, were fhort of the truth. A ftillnefs, like the filence 
of night: the faint remains of a breeze, fill glowing with the 
fervor of the meridian fun, but now finking with his orb; around 
an unbounded wafte, covered with a dark grey fand, refembling 
the afhes of a furnace, and according with the raging heat of thofe 
regions; the vaft canopy of the heavens, acrofs whofe pale at- 
mofphere no other object is feen but the reddifh difk of the fun 
dipt in the horizon, in the moment of its departure,—are a few 
of thofe interefting circumftances which confpired, on this occafion, 
to imprefs my mind with an unpleafing melancholy.’ 


As theie are the moft interefting fcenes, we have defcribed 
them at fome length, often in our author’s own words. The 
reft of his jourivey 1s in countries often vifited, and defcribed 
by various trayellers, As his accounts, in this part, are ap- 

arently faithful and judicious, we own that we are greatly 
prepoflefied in favour of our author’s veracity, which his very 
ingenuous manner contributes alfo to fupport. We purpote to 
give fome account of his third volume in our Appendix. 





Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Palefiine; with a General 
Hifiory of the Levant. By the Abbe Mariti. Tranflated 
from the Italian. (Concluded from p. 300.) 


U R author afterwards gives a particular account of. Mount 
Tabor, which is frequented by multitudes of Oriental 
Chriflians, without diftinction; and the fathers of the Holy 
Land likewife come hither annually to celebrate the Transfigu- 
tation. . 
Atter vifiting various places in'the neighbourhood, which 
are likewife accurately defcribed, the traveller embarked in 
a veffel for Tyre, where he arrived after a voyage of three 
days. ‘This place, fo famous in antiquity, affords fubje&t of 
copious detail, and fuch as cannot but prove highly intereft- 
ing to thofe who perufe it. ‘The route from this country to 
Jerufalem is afterwards delineated in a ftrain of agreeable nar- 
rative, interfperfed with incidents which appear to be frequent 
any 
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in thofe parts. ‘The time when our author arrived in Jeru- 
Jalem being Pa‘hon-week, the place was in great confufion 
with the multicude of Pilg trims, and he thereyore fet out almoft 
immediately for jericho, where the principal object is the 
Mountain of Forty Days. 

The river pat has its fource at the bottom of the Anti- 
Libanus, in the country called by the Syrians Vadettin; and 


is formed from the waters of two fountains, which are about . 


a mile diftant from each other. The river begins its courfe 
between the eaft and the fouth; and after running feven miles, 
fal!s into the lake Samochan or ] Meron, at ptefent called Hu- 
let Panias. This lake is fix miles in length, from north to 
fouth, and about one in breadth. Abundant in water during 
the winter; it is almoft dry in fummer, and leaves its mu addy 
blackifh bottom expofed to view. Its banks are covered with 
reeds and bulrufhes; and in the neighbourhood are a number 
of fruit-trees, forming a kind of foreft, to which travellers 
would retire, to enjoy its cool fhade, were it not the ufual 
haunt of tygers, and other ferocious animals. ‘The Jordan 
iffues from this lake, augmented by part of its waters; flows 
through the plain ; and two miles thence, pafles under a {tone 
bridge, fixty cubits in length, and onlyjten in breadth. It 
confifts of three arches, witch appeared to be well confirudt- 
ed. Uhe inhabitants have a great veneration for it, becaufe 
they fay that the patriarch Jacob croffed it when he fled from 
the vengeance of his brother Efau. The river proceeds in 
the fame direcétion between Traconitis and Galilee, “as far as 
the lake of Tiberias near the ancient Corazan and Capernaum, 
with which it mixes its waters. The river, in its further pro- 
grefs, receives a number of additional {treams, and, in a courfe 
of fixty-five miles from the lake of Tiberias, difcharges itfelf 
into the Dead-Sea. It abounds in fifh; but is fo rapid at all 
— that the itrongeit fwimmer cannot crofs it. Its waters 

re always muddy; but when put into any veffel, they imme- 
dia tely clarify, leaving at the bottom a black fediment, mixed 
with bituminous particles. Thofe waters, however, are {weet, 
and will not foon corrupt. Both fides of the Jordan are bor- 
dered with a foreft of tufted trees, which grow fo clofely in 
fome parts, that they are impenetrable to the rays of the fun. 
This foreft, like that in the neighbourhood of the lake Samo- 
chan, is the retreat of tygers, which fometimes carry defola- 
tion into the furrounding country. The woods alfo abound 
with birds of every kind, particularly nightingales. 

On returning to Jericho, the traveller furveyed the ruins 
of the church of St. John the Baptift. “Three naves of this 
church, which deferves the attention of every man of tafte, 
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are {till entire, and feem to be admirably well proportioned, 
The materials of which they are conitructed are valuable, and 
the pilafters are wrought with great delicacy. On a gallery 
which time has fpared, there are fome medallions that may be 
confidered as mafter-pieces of fculpture. | 

The pilgrims again arrived in the plain of Jericho, where 
it was determined they fhould remain a few days. After tra- 
velling three miles towards the fouth, they arrived at a church 
half in ruins, which the piety of the faithful, in the early 
ages, dedicated to St. Jerome, in remembrance of the days of 
penitence and folitude which he § fpent in that place.” What 
remains of the church fearcely merits the attention of the tra-~ 
veller.—The religious cohort, having advanced three miles 
farther without feeing the leaft traces of any habitation, found 
their view loft in an immenfe plain, which required nothing 
to render it productive but the hand of the labourer. It is 
watered by feveral rivulets, fome of which flow along with a 
hoarfe murmuring noife; while others glide on gently, and 
uniting all in the fame channel, take the name of the Dead- 
Sea. ‘This name is of modern date; for the ancients called it 
the lake of Afphaltites, the fea of Sodom, the Salt-Sea, the 
Jake of Sirbon; and at prefent the Arabs name it Bahheret- 
Lut, that is, the fea of Lot. It is a hundred and eighty miles 
in circumference. ‘The lofty mountains of the ancient coun- 
try of the Moabites furround it on the eaftern fide, and dif- 
charge into it the waters of the Arnot and the Zarit; which 
fall down their fides in long cafcades. It is bounded on the 
weft and fouth likewife by high mountains, fome of which, 
compofed of blackifh rock, ferve as barriers to the vaft deferts 
of Judea; and the reft, cloathed with verdant groves, form a 
part of Idumea. It is alfo on the weft that the brook Kedron 
falls into this lake, The northern fide is entirely open, and 
fhews the delightful plains of Avelona. 

Some travellers have afhrmed, that the remains of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, and other cities, may ftill be feen, when the wa-~ 
ters are low and limpid; but the Abbé Mariti, notwithftand- 
ing all his refearches, could perceive nothing of that kind. 
The water of this lake, though limpid, is bitter, and excef- 
fively falt. No kind of fifh is produced in it; and even thofe 
which are fometimes carried thither by the rapidity of the 
Jordan, inftantly die. Of every fort of plant, it is likewife 
obferved to be deftitute. The bottom of it is black, thick, 
and fetid; and the earth in the neighbourhood is of the fame 
colour, and as inflammable as coal. Branches of trees, which 
fall into it, become petrified in a little time by the force of 
the falt which adheres to them, and penetrates to the very pith 
el 
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of the wood. Ii has been faid that the approach of this fhore 
was mortal to birds; yet it is frequented by abundance of the 
feathered tribe, and particularly {wallows, which fkim along, 
and fport on its furface. ‘This vaft bafon, which is continu. 
ally receiving the waters of different torrents, rivulets, and 
ftreams, has no vifible outlet. Itis probable, therefore, that 
either its waters difcharge themfelves by fubterranean paflages 
into the Mediterranean or Red Sea, or that, according to the 
opinion of the Arabian: philofophers, they are diflipated by 
evaporation. Both thefe caufes may reafonably be fuppofed 
to operate. On the weftern fhore are fome natural falt-pits, 
which produce a very white falt, ufed by the Arabs and the 
inhabitants of Jerufalem for feafoning their provifions. Near 
thefe arifes a mountain of falt, which has the hardnefs of 
{tone; but which, when cleaned and pounded, is not inferior 
in quality to the former. Our author was fhown a fhapelefs 
ill-formed mafs of ftone, faid to be the pillar of falt into 
which Lot’s wife was converted. It has not the leaft refem- 
blance to a woman ; but he was told that God, to punifh her 
difobedience the more, deprived her, in this metamorphofis, 
of every trace of the human figure. The Abbé, however, 
is too intelligent a traveller to adopt fuch notions.—The 
mountains near this lake produce a kind of black ftone, which, 
when polifhed, aflumes a moft beautiful luftre. It is employed 
for paving public buildings ; and, being likewife combuftible, 
it may be fubftituted for coal. 

‘The caravan now returned to Jerufalem, where the people 
were ftill celebrating religious cerentonies, the moft remark- 
able of which, the facred fire, the author next defcribes. 

The traveller having feveral times {poken of the f{chifmatic 
Grecks, proceeds to give an account of the prefent ftate of 
their hierarchy. The Greek church is divided into four pa- 
triarchites, one of which is at Conftantinople, the fecond 
at Antioch, the third at Jerufalem, and the fourth at Alexan- 
dria. ‘Though thefe four fees are thought to be independent 
of one another, that of Conftantinople is confidered as the 
principal, as being under the eyes of the Ottoman court. 
The inveftiture of it is generally given by the grand fignior, 
or his vizier; notwithftanding which, the Greeks acknow- 
ledge it. This dignity is fold to the higheft bidder, who, 
though he enters into poffeflion, is not fure of retaining it 
long, if he cannot find means of giving confiderable pre- 
fents to the government. ‘To be able to do this, he draws as 
much as he can from the clergy and people belonging to his 
jurifdiction ; but, as he has no right to make any demand, 
he is obliged to have recourfe to perfuafion and lenient means, 
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to gain their affection; which, whatever may be his addrefs, 
is a very difficult thing, on account of the rivalfhip he often 
experiences from the archbifhops, and other dignitaries of his 
clergy. Befides fatisfying minifterial avarice, the patriarch 
endeavours to fave a capital, which may enable him, in cafe 
of being difgraced, to continue a life of indolence and tran- 
quility. The three other fees of the provinces are conferred, 
or rathet fold, in the like manner, for the benefit of the 
bafhaws. 

The fecond rank in the hierarchy is occupied by the arch- 
bifhops and bifhops, under the infpection of their refpective 
| patriarchs ; except that of Nias in the ifland of Cyprus, 
which is dependent on none of them, and enjoys the honours 
and. prerogatives of the patriarchate. Though carelefs ref- 
pecting religion, and even diifolute in private life, thofe pre- 
Jates require thofe who either write or {peak to them, fhould 
give them the titles of your holine/s and your blefJednefs. 'Vhe 
former belongs to patriarchs, and the latter to bifhops. 

From Jeruialem the traveller next {ets out upon a journey 
to Bethlehem. Palefline, he informs us, is a province which 
it is dangerous at prefent for firangers, and even for the na- 
tives, to traverie; owing to the wedaknefs of the Turkifh 
bafhaws, who cannot preferve their authority beyond the li- 
mits of their relpe€tive cities. The different religions like- 
wife, which prevail in this country, are a continual fubject of 
difcord, and even of war among the inhabitants. At firft our 
author travelled over fome parched plains, which he tells us: ap- 
peared really frightful, on account of rocky mountains that 
furround them; but as he advanced, the fcene became much 
more agreeable. He beheld well cultivated fields, with barley 
and wheat; while the furrounding hills were crowded with 
yines, and abundance of olive and fig-trees. In each field 
there was a kind of hut, conftruted in the form of a tower, 
in which the peafant took fhelter, to fecure himfelf from the 
attacks of robbers. ‘Thofe huts ferve likewife to contain all 
the implements necefiary for agriculture. 

Bethlehem of Judah is diftinguifhed by the name of the tribe 
to which it belonged, that it might not be confounded with 
another Bethlehem, of the tribe of Zabulon, of which men- 
tion is made in Jofhua. The former was likewife called 
Ephrata, and the city of David. ‘The fituation of this place 
is fingularly pleafant. Placed on the fummit of a hill, which 
extends from eaft to welt, it commands a view of mountains 
covered with trees, which are loaded with fruit, and of valleys 
which are clothed with verdure, and enamelled with flowers 
pf various kinds. Its ancient walls are no longer to be feen; 
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ahd its edifices are conftructed without order. One monnu- 
ment only worthy of obfervation is to be found in it; the an- 
-cient church of St. Mary, which is fituated on the eaft of 
the city, and almoft cloie to its gates. The entrance into 
the church is through a narrow veftibule, whichis fo low, 
that one muft ftoop in order to pafs it. Originally it was 
much higher, and proportioned to the fize of the edifice; but 
for fome time. pat, a part of it has been clofed up, to prevent 
the Arabs from entering it on horfeback. This veftibule is 
thirty-three cubits in length from eaft to weft; and a little 
more than twelve in height. The roof of it is arched, and 
very folid. On the right hand there is a paflage, which leads 
to the monaftery of Armenians; and in the middle of the 
' yeftibule is the entrance into the church. On the firft view 
of this piece of archite€ture, the author informs us that he re- 
mained fome minutes in admiration. 

The church is built in the form of a crofs, and is divided 
into five naves, feparated from each other by fuperb columns 
of white marbles veined with red, like that procured from the 
mountains of Judea. ‘The chapiters of thefe columns are of 

~amuch finer marble, entirely white, and are cut in the moft 
delicate tafte. They are*of the Corinthian order. 

_ The frize of the columns of the principal nave is of cedar 
of Lebanen, ornamented with foliage; and, confidering its 
antiquity, may be faid to be in good prefervation. “Che church 
is lighted by a {mall oval window above the door, and by three 
other windows of a fquare form; one of which is fituated in 
the middle gallery, and the other two in the lateral galleries. 
The choir is in the middle of the crofs, and rifes three fteps 
above the level of the reit of the church. T'wo lateral {tair- 
cafes, behind the choir, conduct to a grotto, in which the 
fay our Sayiour was born. Near the left {tair-cafe is a ciftern, 
which is at prefent dry, becaufe the conduits which conveyed 
water to it are entirely broken. ‘There are three altars; one 

laced in the chair, and the other two in the crofs. 

On the left, in the fecond row of pillars, are the ancient 
baptifmal founts. ‘They confift of an octagonal vafe, of one 
piece of marble, like that of the columns, containing a fecond 
of white marble veined with black, of a fmaller fize, and into 
which children were dipt. The infide of the walls of this 
church were formerly incrufted with white marble ; but they 
were ftript of it by the fultan of Egypt, to ornament his pa 
Jace at Grand Cairo. The pavement of the fanétuary was 
formed of different pieces of marble of all.colours, which pro 
duced an admirable effect; but the infidels have broken one 
part of it, and carried away the other. On each column are — 
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painted the figures of faints; but in fo barbarous a tafte, that 
the plain marble would be much preferable. The windows are 
a curious conftruction, and exhibit a kind of Mofaic work; 
being compofed of {mall bits of glafs, of all colours, joined to- 
gether on a gold ground. Here are figures of the prophets 
who announced the coming of the Meffiah, and of thofe kings 
of Ifrael whofe conduct procured them the favour of heaven, 
and the affeCtion of their people. On the windows of the 
principal nave are infcribed fome important decifions of the 
provincial fynods and cecumenical councils, which are written 
in Greek and Roman characters. Our author obferved that 
the Latin infcriptions were more defaced than the Greek ; and 
this, he conjeétures, has proceeded from the hatred of the 
{chifmatie Greeks, who endeavour to deftroy every thing that 
reminds them of the triumph of the Latin faith. 

The church of St. Mary is about one hundred and twenty 
cubits in length. ‘The arms of the crofs are little more 
than eighty-feven. ‘The breadth of the principal naves, com~- 
prehending that of the four lateral ones, is fixty-three cubits. 
The pillars, with their bafes and chapiters, are twelve in 
height ; and the whole height, from the floor to the roof, is 
thirty-one. - The lateral naves are only twelve cubits. in height. 
The roof is fupported by feveral folid beams, the oldeft of 
which are made of cedar of Lebanon. The conftru€tion of 
this church is afcribed to Conftantine the Great, and St. He- 
Yen his mother. It is at prefent in very good condition; and 
is covered with lead which will fecure it a long time from the 
injuries of the weather. It belongs to the fchifmatic Greeks 5 
and that the priefts may not difturb each other while engaged 
in their different duties, the fanCtuary has been feparated from 
the five naves by a wall. Immediately adjoining is the cone 
vent of the fathers of the Holy Land, fuppofed to be one of 
the four which Pauline founded in Bethlehem, and in which 
St. Jerome lived for feveral years. It was greatly damaged 
by the Infidels in 1263; but though half deftroyed, it till 
eontains a fufficient number of monks, and affords every ne- 
eeffary accommodation for a comfortable fubfittence. 

At this place is fhewed a large hall called the refe€tory of 
St. Jerome, to which is annexed a fmall cell, that bears the 
name of the fame perfonage.—On the caftern corner of the 
building, arifes a belvidere, from which there is an extenfive 
view over the adjacent country.—In the weftern part, is a 
beautiful ciftern, which contains excellent water; but it is re~ 
ferved for that feafon when the exceflive heat dries up all the 
fprings in the neighbourhood.—The church of the convent 
is dedicated to St. Catharine, and has nothing remarkable but 
the painting of the principal altar, which is executed with a 
, matterly 
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mafterly hand. The walls are remarkably folid, and in fome 
places are above fix or eight cubits in thicknefs. This church 
has a communication with that of St. Mary, by the grotto of 
the nativity, to which there is a paflage by a fubterranean, 
{tair-cafe. 

This fmall grotto excites the admiration of the traveller. 
Marble of every kind has been collected to embellith it; and 
{culpture and painting have likewife contributed their afliftance. 
It is lighted only by two filver lamps, which are kept burning 
day and night. It has two altars which are placed oppofite 
to each other. One of them is dedicated to the Word made- 
Fle/h ; and over it is a painting, in which are reprefented Jofeph 
and the Virgin proftrated before the divine child. A group 
of angels clap their wings in token of joy. Near them are 
extended the two animals which were the only witnefles of 
the myfterious birth ; and in the back-ground is feen an angel, 
announcing to the fhepherds the joyful tidings of the birth of 
the Mefliah. Under the table of the altar is a porphyry ftar, 
furrounded by a circle of filver, enriched with precious ftones. 
Contiguous to this altar are three {teps, which lead to another 
{mall grotto, called the Place of the Manger. One cannot, 
fays our author, help admiring here the finenefs of the mar- 
ble; and, above all, a column of ferpentine, that is, marble 
fpotted with black and green. It ts four cubits anda half in 
height; and its chapiters are of white marble. ‘The fecond 
altar is not inferior to the other, either in the richnefs of its 
ornaments, or the merit of the painting. ‘This was the work 
of James Palma, the moft celebrated artift in the Eaft.—The 
arched roof was formerly very curious, on account of the Mo- 
faic work with which it is ornamented, but it is now entirely 
blackened by the fmoke of the lamps. This grotto is about 
twenty-five cubits in length, and’a little more than eleven in 
breadth. All the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, the Ma- 
hometans not excepted, come hither to pray when fick: and 
they carry their faith fo far as to believe, that, if they enter . 
barefooted, they will depart cured. 

Clofe to this grotto are feveral fubterranean chapels, for, 
which the people of the country entertain great veneration. 
One of them is celebrated, 2s is faid, by being the tomb of 
Jofeph; and another by the maffacre of the young children, 
whom Herod ordered to be thrown into it. The leer con- 
tains the bones of St. Paulina, as appears from two Latin in- 
{criptions.—Amongft thefe buildings is another which merits 
particular attention. It is a gallery, fifty-one -cubits in length 
from eaft to weft, and nineteen in breadth. The roof is form- 
ed into arcades, fupported by fix columns of the moft oom 
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tiful granite e.—This vaft edifice is furrounded by a thick wall, 
to defend it from the attacks of plunderers. 

The environs of Bethlehem, we are informed, though un- 
cultivated and deftitute of inhabitants, are worthy of the at- 
tention of travellers. In advancing towards the fouth, one 
crofies feveral fields, interfected at certain diftances by little 
hills, the fituation of which is called Fons Signatus, from the 
name of a rivulet which runs through the middle of a valley. 
Near it is a fubterranean opening, fo narrow that a man can : 
with difficulty pafs through it, and which leads to two halls 
of equal fize, from fifteen to fixteen cubits in length, nine in 
breadth, and little more than feven in height. They are 
arched with beautiful cut-ftone: but for what purpofe they 
have been erected the author could procure no information. 
—Near thefe, are three grottoes, from which flows a ftream 
of limpid water. ‘his {tream is firft collected into a bafon 
cut out of the rock, and runs off by two oppofite channels, 
one of which fills fome ponds fituated a little lower, while 
the other takes its courfe towards Jerufalem. It is faid that 
Solomon was very fond of thofe grottoes, on account of their 
coolnefs; and that he caufed them to be embellithed with eve- 
ry elegance that art could fupply. Of the ponds juft now 
mentioned there are three ; ; they are fituated on the declivi- 
ty of the valley; and decline fo much, that the water of the 

firft falls naturally into the fecond, and that of the fecond in- 
to the third; but at the feafon when our author was there, 
they were almott dry. The firft is one hundred and twenty- 
two cubits inlength, and a hundred-and eight in breadth; the 
fecond is two hundred and twenty-nine in length, and one 
hundred and thirty-eight in breadth; and the third is two 
hundred and fixteen in length, and a hundyed and twenty- 
three in breadth. ‘They are all of the fame breadth, which 
is twenty cubits; and have all been cut out of the live rock 
with the chifel. ‘They are bordered with hewn ftone, clofely 
united by a cement, which by length of time has become as 
hard as the rock itfelf. ‘The bottom is covered with a kind 
of maftick, which is in perfect prefervation. The execution 
of thefe ponds i is admired by every artift that has feen them; 
and it is generally fuppofed that they were conftruéted for 
the exercile of {wimming.—Near them begins an aqueduét, 
which, having extended the fpace of ten miles acrofs moun- 
tains, formerly difcharged its water into a refervoir adjoining 
to the gates of Jerufalem, and called the fith-pool of Beth- 
faida. ‘The pipes of this aqueduct are made of baked earth, 
and placed on a very folid channel, covered with flint Scites. 
A mile from thofe ponds lies the valley called Hortus Con- 
clufus, 
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clufus, mentioned in the Song of Songs. This name feems to 
have been given it on account of the chain of mountains 
which enclofe it on the fouth, the weft, and the north. On 
the declivity are obferved a great many ruins, which the na- 
tives ftill call the city of Solomon, but which our author con- 
jeCtures to be the remains of Ethem, a place highly valued 
by Solomon, and mentioned in Ecclefiaftes. Nature, fays 
our author, has {till preferved to the Hortus Conclufus its 
charming fituation and original fertility. ‘Though little care 
is beftowed in the cultivation of it, the fields produce a con- 
fiderabie quantity of corn and different kinds of grain. One. 
may fee here alfo fome beautiful plantations of fruit-trees, the 
fruit of which is the moft fucculent in the province. Flow- 
ers and fhrubs, fuch as thyme, wormwood, fage, pariley, rue, 
ranunculus, and anemonies, grow here naturally, and at alk 
feafons. All the hills are covered with them. 

Our author, having afcended the fummit of the higheft hill, 
could diftinguifh the city of Hebron, called by the Arabs 
Fl-Khail. It is diftant thirty-miles from Jerufalem, and. 
twenty-four from Bethlehem. Its ancient celebrity no doubt 
merits particular attention; but as it is fituated in that part 
of Paleitine which is moft frequented by the vagabond Arabs, 
one cannot go thither without a ftrong efcort, and at great 
expence. Our author therefore was obliged to content him- 
felf with viewing it at a diftance. This is the termination of 
his highly agreeable travels, of which we now take our leave, 
not indeed without having received the ampleft fatisfa€tion, 
but with no lels defire of accompanying him farther, than 
he felt to continue his journey. ‘The narrative, we are pers 
fuaded, will prove equally interefting to others. 





The Antiquities of Scotland. Vol. II. By F. Grofe, Efy. F:A.S8. 
of London and Perth. Small Folio §1. Boards, large 
Paper, 3/. 11s. 6d. fmall. Hooper. 1791. 


THE prefent volume of this work is introduced with a ge- 

neral account of the antiquities of Scotland, ‘The au- 
thor obferves that North-Britain contains every fort of ancient 
monuments ufually found in the South, with the addition of 
fome peculiar to itfelf.. Of Roman works there is a great 
number ; fome of which are very perfect; and have already 
been accurately defcribed. Druidical monuments of every 
fort are likewife found all over Scotland; and, in fome places, 
conical towers, open in the centre, with two or three rows 
of galleries for lodgings, conftruted in the thicknefs of the 
walls, all built without cement. They are moft frequent on 
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the northern coaft. The moft remarkable is called Dun Dor- 
nadilla, and is faid to have taken its name from a king Dor- 
nadilla, who reigned 233 years before the Chriftian zera. 

The buildings laft mentioned, attributed to the Picts, are 
confidered as peculiar to Scotland; as are likewife vitriated 
forts, which have been difcovered only of late years. ‘There 
exifts in the country another fpecies of building, afcribed to 
the fame people; but of this fort there are only two, one at 
Brechin, the other at Abernethy. Thefe are tall, flender, 
conical towers, fuppofed to have been penitentiary receptacles, 
and which are very common in Ireland. : 

Of earthen works, there is a great variety in different parts 
of the country; fuch as fepulchral mounts, called barrows ; 
{mall circular entrenchments, fuppofed to be Danifh forts; 
mote-hills for adminiftration of public juftice; and court-hills, 
on which the ancient lairds held their baronial courts, before 
the abolition of the feudal jurifdi€tions. ‘There are alfo large 
éarthen works, called bow-butts, which were places ufed for 
the exercife of archery. 

Tall, fculptured ftones, called ftanding-ftones, are fre- 
quently to be feen in different parts of Scotland. Thefe feem 
to have been of two forts; one triumphal, fet up to comme- 
morate fome national event ; fuchas a vi€tory over the Danes, 
or any foreign invaders: the other to obtain the prayers of 
paffengers for the fouls of perfons whe had been flain, or 
who perifhed by fome unlucky accident. Both thofe monu- 
ments bear the figure of a crofs, with diverfe knots of gro- 
tefque fcroll-work, vulgarly denominated Danifh Tangles. 
Some are covered with a kind of hieroglyphics. 

Fcclefiaftical antiquities are numerous. Thefe are monaf- 
teries, collegiate churches, and hofpitals. ‘The firft convents 
or religious focieties in Scotland were formed by a fet of her- 
mits called Culdees. ‘Thefe are faid to have been Chriftian 
Britons, who flying from the perfecution under Dioclefian, 
retired firft to the Ifle of Man, and afterwards fpread thent- 
felves over Scotland. They lived at firft as hermits; but 
when the heat of perfecution had fubfided, they affembled to- 
gether in focieties, for mutual prote€tion, and appointed a 
perfon of fuperior wifdom and virtue to govern the communi- 
ty. The Culdees were ftrenuous oppofers of the papal autho- 
rity ; and are faid not to have been entirely fupprefied till the 
a of the fourteenth century. 

arious orders of monks and friars were introduced into 
Scotland, after the admiffion of a legate from Pope Innocent 
II. Thefe were the Canons-regular of St. Auguftine ; the 
Canons of St. Anthonys the Red-friars ; the Premon Stra- 
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tenfians; the BenediGtines; the Tyronenfes; the Cluniacen- 
fes ; the Ciftertians or Bernardines; the monks of Vallis Cau- 
lram ; the Carthulian monks; the Gilbertines; with two or- 
ders of religious knights, namely the Templars, of the knights 
of St. John of Jerufalem. here were likewife the Domi- 
nican or Black Friars; the Francifcans or Grey Friars ; the 
Carmelites; and three orders of nuns, who followed, ref- 
pectively the rules of St. Auguftine, St. Benedi€t, or St 
Francis. 

Befides thefe regulars there were feveral collegiate churches 
erected for fecular canons. ‘They were called Prepofiture, 
and were governed bysa dean or provolt, who had fupreme 
jorifdiction over them. They had been inftituted for perform- 
ing divine fervice, and finging of mafles for the fouls of the 
founders and patrons, or their friends. 

‘Fhe loweft order of ecclefiaftical eftablifhments was hofpi- 
tals; which were erected eithe? for receiving ftrangers and 
travellers, or maintaining poor and infirm people. 

Our author obferves, that the ecclefiaitical buildings of 
‘Scotland, confidered as works of art and magnificence, are in 
point of execution by no means inferior to thofe of England,. 
The ruins of the abbey of Kelfo, he informs us, exhibit a 
fpecimen of the ftyle commonly calied Saxon, not to be 
equalled by any building of that kind in the South. 


« The abbey of Melros, continues he, is of beautiful tracery in 
the windows, high-finifhing in the foliage, and other ornamental 
{culptures on the building feems carried to the utmoft degree of 
perfection, of which the art is capable. 

‘ The general defign and decorations of the church of Elgin are 
elegantly conceived; the parts are likewife fnifhed with great 
neatnefs and precifion. The abbey of jedburgh is a beaut Ful 
pile, well defigned and finely executed. ‘The abbev cf Dum‘er- 
ling and Paifley will give pleafure to every lover of that beau: ful 
ftyle of archite€ture degraded with the appellation of Gothic. 
What the abbey of Arbroath wants in neatnefs and cecoration, is 
compenfated for in the greatnefs of its dmenfions. Dundrennan 
and New Abbey appear to have been very handfome edifices: as 
do many more, which I have not here room to particularife.’ 


We are told that the ancient Border-houfes, Forta'ices, 
and caftles of Scotland feem to have been very n m> ous, 
though fmall. According to Major, there were two in . very 
league. They appear to have been rather calculated to afford 
refuge in cafe of any fudden attack from fmall bodies of mae 
rauders, than to refift the affault of any well appointed regu- 
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Jar troops, fupported by ordnance; or the military- machine$* 
of ancient times. 

There is a great fimilarity between moft-of thofe buildings, - 
which in general confift.-of a high-fquare tower mounted on- 
a rock or other eminence, frequently overhanging the fea or 
fome river. The walls of thofe towers are generally very 
ftrong, often- from thirteen to fifteen feet thick, rifing in 


height to three or four ftories, each ftory vaulted,:and the 


whole covered: by-a: vaulted roof. At every angle there is 2. 
turret ; and at eachiend of the tower, adjoining to the roof,. 
is commonly a triangular gable, the fides diminifhing by a 
number of fteps, called. crow-fteps. Near the top of the tower,.; 
runs ufually'a cornice of brackets.» At the bottom of moft 
of thofe towers wag the pit or prifon, a deép dark dungeon,- 
into which the miferable prifoners were let-down by ropes.- 
An iron door to the chief entrance wais likewife no unfrequent 
anode of fecurity.. | 
Sometimes inftead of one tower, -the original building con= 
fifted of two, placed together at right angles like theletter L.’ 
or T. Both‘ to thefe and the firft mentioned tower, -as luxury: 
and fecurity enereafed, other buildings were added, and fre" 
quently furrounded by walls.. The number of perfons whe’ 
occafionally crouded together in-one of thofe old towers is: 
fearcely credible. As they were fparingly. lighted with very 
{mall windows, they muft havé-been as gtoomy as ‘unwhole-- 


’ tome. 


When one of thofe caftles happened to be taken’ by an erie~" 
my, it was: commonly burnt; but being almoft'entirely a mafs* 
of ftone, they fuffered very little damage by the conflagration, - 
and were foon after repaired by the owner, .who ‘commonly 
fet up his arms and the date of fuch-reparation; fo .that-fome” 
of the more ancient buildings are almoft covered over with® 
arms, infcriptions and devices. 

In a poftfcript to the introduction, Mr. Grofe has not: 
omitted to return his acknowledgements to thofe gentlemen: 
who favoured him with their affiftance in the profecution of 
the Scottifh antiquities. He mentions, in particular, captain- 
Hutton, of the Royal Regiment of Artillery ; ‘Thomas Pen- 
nant, efq. Paul Sandby,. efq. John Clech, of Elden, efq. cap-- 
tain Robert Riddel,. of Glenriddel; Adam de Cardonnel, of 
Edinburgh, efq. the earl of Buchan; the honourable Henry’ 
Erefkine; Mr. Robert Burns, and Mr. George Paton of Edin- 
burgh. 

After an explanation of Scottifh terms, which occur in the 
work, our author proceeds to the defcription. 

Xhe firlt place mentioned is Lincluden College, in Gallo 
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way. It is fituated upon the water of Cluden, where it falls 
into the river Nith, about two miles north of Dumfries. This 
houfe was originally a priory of Benediétine nuns, founded in 
the reign of king Malcolm IV. by Uthred, father to Rolland, 
lord of Galloway, who was buried there. The priory was 
afterwards changed by Archibald the Grim, earl of Douglas, 
into a college or provoftry, on account of the lewd and {can- 
dalous lives of the nuns: Our author, after giving a diftinét 
hiftory of the place, informs us, that. the remains of a bowl- 
ing-green and flower-garden, with the parterres and fcrolls, 
very vifible, ftill exit on the fouth-eaft fide of the buildin 
beyond which is a great artificial mount, with a fpiral walk to 
the top, which is hollowed, and has a turf-feat around; wherice 
there is a moft delightful view over the adjacent country, to 
which the junétion of the rivers is no fmnall addition. 

. Thrieve, or Thrieff, Caftle ftands upon an ifland of fixteen 
Scottith acres, formed } in the river Dee, in Galloway. Here 
was, it is faid; a more ancient fortrefs belonging to the ald 
lords, or petty kings, of Galloway; which being demolifhed, 
the prefent building was ereéted$ by whom, or at what time, 
is not afcertained, but fuppofed to be by a Douglas. ‘This 
caftle confifts of a large fquare tower, built with “fmall flate= 
like ftone 3 and is fuirrounded at a {mall diftance by an envelope; 
with four round towers. It had alfo a ftrong gate; and the 
curtins of the envelope were pierced for guris. During the 
troubles under Charles the Firft, the.earl of Nithfdale held this 
caftle for the king; and aealsitaitveil 3 in it a garrifon of eighty 
men, befides officers, at his own expence, till at length his 
majeity, unable to give him any afliftance, directed him to 
make the beft conditions he could for himfelf and the garrifon; 
And likewife for that of Caerlevérock, in which he had been for 
fome time befieged: Two letters from the king to this pur 
pofe are inferted in the hiftorical detail. 

New Abbey was a Ciftercian abbeys founded in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, by Devorgilla, daughter of 
Allan, lord cof Galloway, and wife to John Bahol, lord of 
Caftle-Bernard: Baliol died in the yedr 126g, and was buried 
jn this new foundation. . Winton, prior of Lochlevin, informs 
us, that Devorgilla caufed her hufband’s heart to be taken out 
and embalmed; and. putting it into. an ivory box, bound with 
enameled iilver, clofed it folemnly in the walls of the church, 
near the high altar; whence it was occafionally ftyled the Ab- 
bey of Sweethear t, though afterw ards miore generally called 
New Abbey. : 

Butel Caftle. This ruin was the baronial caftle of Butel, 
built out ef the materials of a very ancient caftle of the fame 
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name. It ftands in the ftewartry of Kircudbright, in Gallo- 


way, and parifh of Butel, on the weft fide of the water of 
Urr, about f hfteen miles wcibisal of Dumfries. The ancient 
building, from the remains of which this was ereéted, ftood 
ata very {mall diftance. The mount, fome feattered frag- 
ments of walls, a draw-well, and the furrounding fofs, ail 
overgrown with trees, hens, and bufhes, are the fole re- 
mains of this fortrefs, faid to have been confiderable when 
Galloway was an independent ftate, and afterwards to have 
been the favourite refidence of John Baliol, fometime king of 

cotland. 

‘The Abbot’s Tower, near New Abbey, was the refidence 


of the abbots of the latter place, when they chofe to retire for 


a fhort time from the cares of their office. It commands an 


-extenfive profpe€t, and, when in repair, muft have been a 


very healthy fituation. Our author obferves, that in perufing 
feith’s Hiftory of Churchmen, it will appear that Sweetheart 
Abbey produced fome eminent ftatefmen and divines, who, it 
is probable, there planned their political fyfitem, or purfued 
their facred refearches. 

The Mote of Urr was, according to tradition, a place of ju- 


dicature 3 and, during the independency of Galloway, was the. 


court where the reguli, or petty kings of that diftri@, held 
their national councils, and promulgated their laws. 
Dundrennan Abbey is fituated on the Solway Frith, about 
two miles from Kircudbright, in Galloway, and was founded 
by Fergus, lord of Galloway, in the year 1142. This monaf- 
tery is now miferably dilapidated, but appears from its ruin 
to have been once both a beautiful and extenfive pile. From 
a plan in the poffeilion of the minifter of the parifh, the church 
of this monaftery has been in the fhape of a seeks > and over 
the interfeCtion of the body of the tranfept there was a {pire, 
wltich, according to tradition, was two hundred feet high. 


The trantept meafured, from north to fouth, 120 feet, and - 


from eaft to weft 46 feat, On the fouth fide of the church 
were the cloyfters, containing a {quare area of 94 feet, witha 
grafs plat in the centy. aft and weft, but chiefly fouth of 
the ar asigg were the lodgings and difiecens ofhces of the 
monattery, yoo tats a {pace of near 200 feet {quare. 
Gieniuce Abbey was of the Ciftercian order, and was found- 
ed in the year E199 by Rolland, lord of Galloway, and con- 
frable of Scotland. ‘The remains of this abbey confift of the 
chapter-houfe, which is {till covered, fome adjoining vaults, 
and two high gables of the weftern part of the church. The 
chapter -houfe ane vaults have handfome wane, of pointed 
arches, divided by two mullions, the heads of which are sek 
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ed with tracery: the chapter-houfe, which is a fquare of about 

28 feet, was ornamented with fculpture, but neither very ele- 

gantly defigned nor executed. In the cieling, at the interfec- 

tion of the arches, are two coats of arms. ‘lhe manfe, or mi-_ 
ifter’s houfe, ftands on part of the fite of the abbey. 

Loch Roieton, or the Hills Caftie, is fituated about three, 
miles fouth-weft from Dumfries. ‘The prefent building, from 
its itvie, does not feem older than the middle of the fixteenth 
century; but from the wardrobe account of the year 1300, 
publithed by the Society of Antiquaries, it appears that’ there 
was then, at this place, a caftle, or manfion, of fufficient fize 
and confequence to receive king Edward J. who remained in 
it one night, in his way from. the caftle-of Caerleverock to 
Kircudbright, and offered up his oblations in the chapel. This 
edifice, which furrounds a fquare court, is now divided inte 
different tenements. Several coats of arms, with inittal let- 
ters, appear on different parts of the buildings; among which 
are the arms of Scotland, andthe date 1 598. 

_ Kircudbright Caftle. Here was an ancient caftie reo 

ing to the Dowals, lords of Galloway, when that country wa 
a regality independent of the kingdom of Scotland. This 
caftie defcended, with the other property of the lords of Gal- 


_loway, to Dervorgilda, heirefs of Allan, the laft lord: of that 


regality, and was afterwards annexed to the crown, till James 
IV. by a charter, dated 1509, granted it, with the Caftle 
Mains, to the burgh of Kircudbright. The mounds and dykes 
of this caitle are ftill remaining. By its fituation, it evidently ~ 
appears to have been conftructed to defend the entrance of the 
river Dee. In the town of Kircudbright, and probably in this 
caftle, fays our author, king Edward I. refided fome days, 
when on his expedition to the fiege of Caerleverock, in the 
year 1300, as is fhewn in the w ardrobe account of that year. 
Kircuc dbright caftle likewife aflorded a temporary refuge to the 
unfortunate king Henry VI. after the battle of Towton, as 
appears from the Pafton Letters. The caftle of Kireudbright, 
delineated in the prefent work, was built about the year 1570, 
on the fite of the collegiate church, then lately demolifhed by 
the reformers, The remains of this building fhow it to have 
been once % elegant, as well as a large ftr ucture. 

Kenmure Caftle ftands on a commanding eminence, at the 
head of Loch Ken, where the water of the Ken runs into the 
lake. It is faid to have been one of the feats of the ancient 
lords of Galloway, and particularly the favourite refidence of 
John Baliol, fome time king of Scotland. The buildings of 
this caftle confit chiefly of two towers, now in ruins, to which 
fome later ereétions, ftill habitable, have been added, encom-: 
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paffing a fquare court. According to tradition, this caftle has 
been twice burnt: ‘once during the reign of queen Mary, and 
a fecond tim: by Oliver Cromwell, or his order. In digging 
lately near the foot of the mount on which the caftle ftands, a 

reat number cf cannon-balls was difcovered, fome forty-eight, 
and others fix pounders. 

The Lazgan Stone is a huge ftone, which is fo poifed as to 

be moyeable with a {mall exertion of force, and ftands near the 
fummit of a high ridge of mountains, called the Kells Rins. 
The particular. hill on which it is fituated is called M ulle, and 
the ‘tone itfelf, the Mickle Lump. Near it is a pool of wa- 
ter, which covers about half a rood of land. The greateft 
Jength of this ftone is eight feet nine inches, its height five 
feet one inch and a half, and its circumference twenty-two 
feet nine inches. Our author obferves, that it feems doubt- 
ful whether moft of thefe rocking-ftones are the effects of art 
er chance. Some imagine them to have been thus poifed by 
the Druids, with an intention to impofe on their followers by 
the appearance of a miracle: others conjecture them to be the 
product of accident, on ftones of a particular form, the cir- 
cumjacent earth being wafhed from their bafes by fome tor- 
rent or heavy rain. 
— Caftle Kennedy ftands in an ifland well planted with trees, 
in a beautiful loch. ‘The exact time of its conftruCtion is not 
known; but our author thinks it probable that it was not built 
till after the year 1668, asit is not mentioned in a charter or 
retbur of that date. Caftle Kennedy was anciently the feat of 
the Caffils family, from one of whom it was purchafed i: the 
firft earl of Stair. 

Dunikey Caftle ftands about half a mile fouth of Port Pat- 
rick, on the neck of a rocky cliff which projects into the fea, 
at the extremity of the Mull of Galloway. The building oc- 

cupies the whole front or breadth, but has an area behind it 
about twenty yards deep. It was vaulted, and feems to have 
been calculated for defence. The accefs to it was by a drawe 
bridge. Inthe back part of the caftle there are fome remains 
of ornaments, which {how it was once a handfome building. 
Hiftory mentions a caftle at this place as early as the time of 
Eugen V. who began his reign A. D. 685. In that king’s 
reign, it is faid to have been befieged by Egfrid, king of Ber- 
nicia. But this muft refer to fome former caftle, on or near 
the fame fpot; for, from the ftyle .of the prefent building, it 
is.evidently not older than the middle of the prefent century. 
‘This caftle, lzke many other ancient buildings, lies under the 
report of being haunted with evil fpirits; and it is particularly 
afhrmed, ‘ that a minifter of the parifh had here a bickering 
with: the foul fiend Satan himfelf, whom he put to flight.’ Th 
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“The Collegiate Church of Maybole, or Minniboil,. was 


“founded in the year 1441, by fir Gilbert Kennedy, of Din 
ymure, anceftor to the earl of Caflils, who endowed it with fome 


‘valuable lands. 


St. John the Baptift’s-Church, at Ayr. The ruins of this 


-church ftand between the town and the fea, within the fort 


~built by Oliver Cromwell. At prefent the tower only remains. 
.From its foundation, which may ftill be- traced, it appears te 
“have been in- the form of.a crofs. ) 

Before we make a paufe in the profecution of this work, 
“which fhall now be fufpended till the next opportunity; we 
“have the fatisfaétion to inform our readers, that though the 
ingenious author be now -deceafed, his account of the Anti- 
:quities of Ireland, which he had finifhed on the fame plan 
swith thofe of England and Scotland, is foon.to be publifhed 
-under-the care of a near relation, who will give:the ftricte 
attention: to the work, 


‘(To be.coucluded:in the Appendix.) 


—) 





Profpedts and Obfervations; -on a Tour in England and Scot- 
land; natural, economical, and literary. By T. Newte, E fq 
4to 1.15. Boards Robinfons. rvgi. 


‘HE firft Sketch of this work was publithed two years ago, 
in a {mall octavo volume, entitled, ‘ A‘Tour in England and 
‘Scotland, by.an Englifh Gentleman ;’ of which we then gave 
-an account *. It is now enlarged with additional materials, 
swhich the author tells us he has obtained by recolle€tion, and 
:the revifion of notes formerly-omitted. , 
The.traveller, .after:a formal and far-fetched exordium, pro- 
ceeds to the-narrative, -which he ‘has, at laft, thought proper 
‘to introduce with the prenoun of the firft perfon. This he 
‘had before reje€ted, in conformity, we fuppofe, to the prac- 
tice of Mr. Pennant, whom;it would be more laudable to imi- 
ctate in the faithfulnefs,of recital, and the pleafing fimplitity of 
Style. -He fet out, as we formerly obferved, from Oxford.; 
cand purfuing his route by Stratford upon Avon, Birmingham, 
Litchfield, &c. entered Scotland by the way of Carlifle. The 
country, for feveral miles northward is :defcribed ‘as -barren, 
hut the roads good; and round Dumfries, which is ‘a large, 
‘populous, and clean town, the lands -are-tolerably well culti- 
vated. An ancient ceremony, the author informs us, is {til 
practifed, on the eve of a marriage, by the common people of 
Scotland. The friends.and relations of the bride and bride- 
greom affemble at their xefpective houfes, where there is great 
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mirth and jollity, for the purpofe of wafhing their feet. Thefes 


according to the traveller’s account, ftand not a little in need 
of fuch an operation; but, we doubt not, he might have made 


the fame remark, with regard to the common people in any 
other country. 


The traveller informs us, that in the Corra. Lynn (a cataract 


of the Clyde) juft where the water begins to fall down the 
deep, there ftands, on a pointed rock, a ruined cattle, which 
ebout fifty years ago was inhabited. In floods, it is faid, the 
rock and caftle fhake in {uch a manner as to {pill water in a 
glafs. 

Various other Sinead which occur in the route towards 
Dumbarton, are afterwards defcribed; among which are Loch 
Lomond and its beautiful iflands, celebrated by every traveller. 

Another object of general defcription is the duke of Argyle’s 
feat at Inverary. The people at this place, we are told, de- 
vote themfelves chiefly to fihing, which fometimes affords em- 
ployment to near a thoufand perfons. ‘The author contradicts 
the report of the herrings having, in a great meafure, forfaken 
Loch Fine, and gone to other parts of the Scottifh coaft. 
About three miles from Inverary there is a woollen manufac 
tory for cloth and carpets. Coals are nearly as dear in that 
country as in London, on-account of the additional duty. 

From Dalmally to Bun-Awe the road winds round the fide 
of a mountain, covered for the moft part with trees. From 
the road, the defcent to the water, which is a thoufand feet, is, 
in moft places, nearly perpendicular. Yet there is not any 
parapet wall on the fide towards the Loch, to prevent a paf- 
fenger from falling over. Such roads are, doubtiefs, exceed- 
ingly dangerous ; ; and many fimilar inftances might be obferved 
in other parts of Great Britain. 

Above this place is the high mountain of Ben Cruachan, 
where is a lead mine, which ‘has Jately begun to be worked. 
The author.tells us that the miners have taxed themfelves ina 
moiety of their wages, for the purchafe of books, ant the gra- 
dual eftablifhment of a librar y- 


‘ Near Dunftaffenage there are periodical exhibitions of one of 
the grandeft, as well as moft extraordinary fpectaeles that is per- 
haps to be feen on the face of the earth. At the ferry called Conn- 
huil, or the Raging Flood, Loch-Etive, fwelled at once by 
the tributary waters of Loch-Awe, and the {pring tides, difcharges 
‘itfelf, in a mighty cataract, through a ftrait formed by a rock pro- 
tended from either fhore, as if by a frolic of nature. The tide 
firft rolling inward into the Jake over the floping backs of the rock, 
and then in its return from this arm of the fea, falling over the 
precipitous face of the rocks towards the weft, from a height of 
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about fifteen feet, aftonifhes and deafens all around it, and is heard, 
in fome directions, at the diftance of many miles: while the fith- 
ing-boats plying in. the fmooth water at the extremities of the 
eddies, produced by the current, form a pleafing fight to a fpec- 
tator from Dunftaffenage caftle. Were this appearance as perma- 
nent as it is firiking, it muit have been celebrated by the poet, 
the painter, and the natural hiftorian. Undoubtedly, it furnifhes 
one of the beit fubjefts for landicape that is even to be conceived. 
The feafon of the year precluded us from the enjoyment of this ftu- 
pendvus fall of falt-water in all its glory.’ 


At Dunftaffenage, we are informed, isa practice, that when 
any itrangers arrive, a pole is immediately erected on the bat- 
tlements of the old caftle, with a table-cloth affixed to the end 
of it. This ferves as a fignal to the tenants of certain poffef- 
fions to bring frefh falmon, and other fifh that may be in 
feafon. Other tenants embrace that opportunity of fhewing 
their attachment, or paying their court to the Laird, by pre- 
fenting any thing that is rare, or which they think may be ac- 
ceptable. 

Upon the eaft fide of Loch-Etive, oppofite to Dunftaffen- 
age, are, we are told, the remains of Berigonium, faid to have 
been the moft ancient town in Scotland. ‘The vettiges of fome 
entrenchments, fays the author, mounds of earth, and a caufe- 
way, which, to this day, bears the title of Market-ftreet, are 
{till vifible, with a druidical circle, and fome rude {tone pil- 
lars, two Of which the country people afhrm to have been the 
principal gate of the town. 

The fituation of Berigonium is indeed very convenient for 
favouring the hypothefis of Scotland’s having been originally 
peopled from Ireland; but as a very different opinion is far. 
more probable, there is reafon to believe that the moft ancient 
town in Scotland could not have been in this part of the coun- 
try. . 
Upon the top of an infulated hill adjoining,: there appears 
to have been what is called a vitreated fort; though others 
fuppofe it to be the veftiges of a.volcano. ‘The author might 
have mentioned other appearances of the fame kind in the fub- 
fequent part of his route, where he proceeds, through a bar- 
ren country, by Fort William and Fort Auguftus to Inver- 
refs. This town, we are told, contains about eleven thou- 
fand inhabitants. The principal bufinefs of the people is the 
{pinning of thread, making linen and woollen cloth for their 
own confumption, and facking for exportation. On the north, 
near the town, are the remains of Oliver Cromwell’s Fort, the 
ramparts of which are of earth. ‘Three of the baftions are 


Sill remaining. On the road eaftward from Invernefs ftands 
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Fort George, a ftrong and regular fortrefs, containing feveraf 


"good {treets and {quares. 


The author of the narrative now comes into the route of 
Mr. Pennant, which that agreeable traveller has fo faithfully 
alefcribed. The road from. the Murray Frith lies ‘through a 
fertile and beautiful country, -interfperfed with many flourifh- 
‘ing towns and villages, and adorned with a number of beauti- 
ful feats. Proceeding along the eaft-coaftto Perth, a curfory 
view is next taken of the beautiful country of Strathern. The 
author informs us, thatin a part of Glen Almon, where the 
«mountains on each fide are {po high, that the fun .is feen but 
-two or three hours in the longeft. day, there is found a monu- 
mental ftone-of the ancient Scottifh bard Gfian. That this 
‘was in reality the burying-place and the monument of Offian, 
sthe auther endeavours to render Pages by :feveral circum- 
dtances, befides;immemorial tradition, b ry which he.indireGly | 
affirms the opinion to be countenanced. 


« Many of the ancient Gatlic poems, fays he, make mention of 
4Offian having refided upon the water .of Bran, which flows in 2 
parallel direction, at the.diftance of only three or four miles from 
the Almon, and falls into the Tay near Dunkeld. And, at the 
head of Glen Turret, which touches cn Glen Almon, in the parifh 
of Monivaird, there is a fhealing,.or fummer cottage, called Renna 
Cardich, or the Smith’s-fheal, where.is.to be feen the foundation- 
ftones of houfes, and what are faid to be large heaps of afhes: 
and fome'of the old Gaelic poems of the country inform us, that 
there was aniren work here, and that the fwords and arms for Fin- 
gal’s army were made at Lochenlour, four miles in the valley be- 
low. That the iron was brought from this place, is-farther con- 
firmed from the peats caft in that part of the country. Thefe burnt 
in kiln-pots leave a plate of yetlin amongft the afhes, which the 
country people call a danger. A tradition alfo prevails, that Offian 
was proprietor of part of Monivaird, a place that muft, in ancient 
times, have been famous for Bards, as that term, in Gaelic, fige 
nifies the Bard’s Hill. 
© About the middle of Glen Almon, and about three miles dif- 
tant from Cloch-Offian, in a glen named Corriviarlich, or the 
Glen of Thieror, is a cave known by. the name .of Fian, or Fin- 
gal’s Cave, thou gh afterwards poffeffed by a race of thieves. The 
‘entry to this cave is five feet in height, and four feet in breadth ; 
the road in the middle is about eighteen or twenty feet high, and 
the length about thirty feet. This cave is overtopped by a high 
rock or hiil; and on the left fide of the door, or entry, is a large 
flat ftone, which is faid to have been drawn by the Fians, or Fin- 
galians, to the mouth of this cave, as a defence from the cold, or 
from wild beafts:—before the cave is a. fine grecn plain, and an 
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high pine-tree, three feet in diameter. The glen is proper far 
paiture, and may be about one mile long, and two miles broad. 

‘ € There is another high hill, or rock, in Glen Almon, that 
overtops all the reft, with a proud extended creft, known by the 
name of Sroa nu huath Bhidh, or the Nofe of the Cave: there isa 
great hollow under ground, where it is faid that a giant once re- 
fided, who entertained a malicious grudge againft Fingal, when 
he dwelt at Fian Theach.’ 


With regard to fuppofed faéts, which can neither be proved 
nor difproved, nothing is more eafy than to form a conjectural 
hypothefis. But we ought to be careful of admitting the vi- 
fions uf fancy to the authority of truth. If we are rightly in- 
formed by fome gentlemen not unacquainted with the wind- 
ing and lofty precipices of the romantic Glen Almon, and who 
made diligent enquiry refpeCting the antiquities of the parts of 
Scotland which they vifited, the tradition above mentioned, 
concerning Offian, was very lately unknown in that neigh- 
bourhood. . Indeed the prefent author, after endeavouring at 
firft to eftablifh the point, feems afterwards to render it doubt 
ful: for he tells us, § that it is the opinion of feveral refpe€t- 
able clergymen and others, in the neighbourhood of Glen Al- 
mon, that the {tone in queftion was known by the name of 
Clach-Offian beyond the memory of any living perfon.’ But if 
fuch a tradition had really prevailed from time immemorial, it 
muft have been familiar to every generation through which it 
was tranfmitted, and, therefore, could not be affected, with 
refpect to its own antiquity, by the opinion of any men in the 
prefent age. gan: 


« And, indeed, continues the author, the names of places nigh 
the fpot, will, in fome inftances, ferve as farther proofs: upon the 
other fide of the Almon, and not far diftant from the camp, is a 
{mall village named Fian-Theach, i.e. Fingal’s Thatch-houfe, 
or Hall; and at the weft end of Loch Traochy, is a place named 
Dall-Chillin, or Fingal’s Burial Place. Whether this was Fin- 
gal’s burial-place, or not, fhall be left to the determination of the 
Gaelic critics.’ , 


We join with the author in fubmitting this point to the de- 
cifion of thofe whom he mentions; but cannot help remark- 
ing, that by fo great a difference between thé names which he 
aicribes to Fingal, it would be extremely eafy to appropriate to 
this hero a greater number of atchievements and incislents, in 
which he had no concern, than has ever been related of the 
Grecian and Tyrian Hercules. 

In the prefent edition of this Tour, the author feems to have 
been more attentive to the enlargement of the work,.than to 
the felection of his obfervations. ‘The digreflions are both nu. 
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merous and tedious. In the account of Scotland we mect with 
a plan for fettling half-pay officers in farms, on leafes of crown- 
Jand; ftri€tures on Mr. Pitt’s finking fund; means of allevi- 
ating the national debt; an account of the parliaments of Scot- 
land; the murder of captain Porteous; and many unintereft- 
ing particulars relative to the city of Edinburgh. The author 
has not {crupled to draw fupplemental materials even from. 
Weft Florida, whence he introduces a dull epifode relative to 
an Indian chief of the Acanfa nation. From Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s Hiftory he gives a large extract refpecting the High- 
lands of Scotland; but it is taken from the extremely errone- 
ous and imperfeét tranflation of that. work, of which a parti- 
cular account will be found in the Lx1vth volume of our Re- 
view, p» 130. . 

The following extract from this production prefents us with: 
a remarkable inftance of bombaft, which the author feems to 
miftake for grandeur in defcription. : 


« At the diitance of about a mile from this magnificent obje&, 
you fee a thick fmoke afcending to Heaven over the ftately woods. 
As you advance you hear a fallen noife, which foon after, almoft 
ftuns your ears. Doubling, as you proceed, a tuft of wood, you 
are ftruck at once with the aweful fcene which faddenly burfts up- 
on your aftonifhed fight. Your organs of perception are hurried 
along, and partakes of the turbulence of the roaring waters. The 
powers of recolletion remain fufpended by this fudden fhock; and 
it is not till after a confiderab'e time, that you are enabled to con- 
template the fublime horrors of this majeltic {cene. 

s At the Corra Lyn, the river, which is very large, is preci» 


‘pitated over a folid rock, not lefs than 100 feet; and, at Stone- 


Byers, about a mile higher up the Clyde, there is another fall of 
abeut fixty feet, where the river, confined within a narrow bed, 
makes one entire fhoot over the rock. At both thefe place, this 
great budy of w:ter, rufhing with horrid fury, feems to threaten 
deftruct:on to the folid rocks that enrage it by their refittance. It 
boils up from the caverns which ittelf nas formed, as if it were vo- 
mited out of the lower regions. The horrid and inceffant din with 
which this is accompanied, unnerves and overcomes the heart. In. 
vain you look for-ceflation or reft to thfs troubled feene. Day after 
day, and year after year, it continues its furious courfe; and every 
moment feems as if wearied nature were going to general wreck.’ 


After all the fublime horrors of this majeftic fcene, and 
which are defcribed as perpetual, we find that, in fummer, a 
traveller may approach fo near ‘ as to take a minute furvey of 
its beauties.’ 

This volume confifts chiefly of general and digreffive obfer- 
vations, and, like the former edition, is accompanied with fe- 
veral {mall engravings, 

An 
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dn Expoftion of the New Polntante intended as an Introduce 
tien io the Study of the Scriptures, by pointing out the le ading 
Senle and Conneétion of the Sacred Writers. By William 
Gilpin, MM. A. Prebendary of Salifbury, and Viear of Bale 


dre, in New-Foref?, near Lymington. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Blamire. 1790. 


TINY Gtwrithitanding the numerous tranflations of the New 

Teftament, commentaries, paraphrafes, and harmonies, 2 
complete verfion of *thefe fcriptures in the ftyle of modern 
compofition, has long been a defideratum in facred literature. 
It is not denied that the feveral parts have been explained with 
the utmoit ingenuity and exactnefs: but thefe-interpretations 
lie fcattered in a diverfity of authors, voluminous, differing 
from each other, and encumbered with annotations and vari- 
ous readings, that rather embarrafs than inform the reader. 
Nor indeed are we acquainted with any modern attempt to 
elucidate by paraphrafe the whole of the New Teftament. 
Clarke has paraphrafed the gofpels: and verbofe explications 
of the other parts are without number. But this work is on 
a different plan from them all. In few words, it undertakes 
‘ to give the fcriptures in /uch a dre/s as it may be fuppofed 
they would have appeared in, if they had been written origi- 
nally in Engh/h; accommodated to the cuftoms, idioms, and 
modes of phrafeology now in ufe : and by giving them this mo- 
dern caft, to make the fen/e of them, as familiar to our ears, 
as it was to thofe of the ecarly.chriftians” This attempt, 
when we confider the various obftacles which oppofe a perfect 
comprehenfion of the New ‘Teftament, in its prefent drefs, 
arifing from the internal difficulty of the paflages themfelves, 
and from the obfoletenefs of ftyle, muft be efteemed truly 
laudable. The work is preceded by a general prefaces in 
which the author has neatly drawn together all the prelimi- 
nary information neceflary to a young itudent of ‘the {crip- 
tures ; the ftate of the Jews at the birth of Chrift, their fearn- 
ing, fe€ts, and morals; a critical hifory of the New Tefta- 
_ment, an examination of the various modes ufed to explain it, 
with a brief account of the Jewith feftivals, and divifions of 
time. All thefe points are touched with much nicety and 
judgement. On the firft Mr. :G. obterves that 


¢ Among other nations, the Jews fel! uncer the government of 
the Romans. They felt, like the reft of the conquered provinces, 
the avarice and exactions of pretors, and publicans; but on the 
whole, they were humanely treated. They were fuffered to live 
under their own laws, with a few refiri€tions; and their religion 
was left inviolate. The high prjeft exercifed his office; and the 
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Sanadrim in a great degree their Power, It is true indeed, tha 
emperor fometimes interfered in the promotion of thefe rulers 
yet ftill the functions went regularly on. 

‘ In the meantime, the nation became exceedingly cotrupt. 
The Babylonith captivity, which had beeh the punifhment of 
their idolatry, had effectually rooted out that crime: But they 
had adopted others. The fpirit of their religion was gone: and 
though the form of it remained ; yet fome rites of Babylonith; 
Egyptian, Syriac, and Arabic origin, had in fome degree pol- 
luted the purity of the Mofaic ritual. Their morals too were 
much infeéted. Roman lixuties; and Roman vices had found 
their way into Judea, and had greatly corrupted the people at 
large; but chiefly in the vicinity of Herod; who was proud of 
adopting the licentious manners of his conquerors. 

‘ The learning of the Jews in our Saviour’s time confifted almoft 
jntirely in the gloffes, and interpretations of their rabbies upon 
the law. This licence in religion was in an earlier period un-- 
known. ‘The old Jewifh feer, or prophet, who was enabled to 
work miracles in proof of his divine commiffion, was the fole 
interpreter of fcripturé; He recotded all events both civil and 
ecclefiaftical, He wained the difobecient of the judgments of 
God; and reproved both kings and people. Under this high - 
authority, all licentious opinions were teftrained : and the Jewith 
church was unacquainted with fchifm. 

« After Malachi, who was the laft prophet; and lived about 
four hundred years before Chrift, the Jewith church by degrees 
divided into different fetis. Of thefe the mot temarkable, both 
in themfelves, and as they fo frequently occur in f{cripture, were 
the Pharifees, and Sadduces; : 

* The hypocritical charaéter of the Pharifee is well known 3 
his folemn deportment; his parade of religion; his pride, and 
contemptuous behaviour ; his ftri€tnefs in trifles; his licence inf 
matters of importance. [t was his grand tenet, that tradition was 
equal to the law; and was given by God to Mofes, as a fupple- 


- mentto the pentateuch. From this fund he impofed various obferv- 


ances on the people, which contributed more than any thing elfe 
to deftroy the genuine {pirit of their religion, After our Saviour’s 
time thefe traditionary ordinances were collected, and became the 
Mifna, and the Talmud. Thefé books, though very corrupt 
commentaries on the Jewifh law, have however been of great ufe 
among chriftians, as they throw various lights upon the cuftoms, 
and proverbial phrafes of the Jews ; and make the fcriptumgs bet- 
ter underftood. 

« The Sadducee was a Jewifh freethinker. He denied a future 
ftate; and believed neither angel, nor fpiit. As he acknow- 
ledged however the pentateuch, in whieh he feund many narratives’ 
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oF angels, itis difficult to account: for his difbelief of thefe heaven - 
dy beings; unlefs he fuppofed them to be a fort of temporary 
phantoms, raifed merely to ferve particular ends.’ 


Some learned writers, apparently adopting the Mahometan 
teft of the authenticity of the Coran,. have taken great’ pains 
to evince the elegance and claffical purity of thefe facred wri- 
tings. Others (amongft whom is Dr. Middleton) denying the 
affertion have, with a ftrange hardinefs of. criticifm,: adduced: 
this alleged want of elegance as an argument of their want 
of infpiration. Whereas ‘ the credit of thefe divme books 
appears not in-any refpect to. depend on inquiries of this kind. 

in point of compofition, it muft be owned thefe writings are 
by no means elegant models.. It is abfurd to fuppofe the holy 
fpirit attended to the trifling forms-of human compofition.: 
‘Fo put this matter out of difpute, the apoftles themfelves re- 
pudiated every idea of elegance and refinement of ftyle. /Ve 
come not with excellency of Jpeech or of wifdom Our _[peechy 
eur pr caching 1 is not with the inticing words of man’s wifdom.’ 

On the difficulties attending a juft comprehenfion of the 
New Teftament, Mr.. G. is particularly judicious. Thefe 
are ftated to.arife from miftakes in trantcription, obfcurities 
ef tranflation, proverbial modes of exprellion,, allufions to the’ 
Mofaic Law; the bold ufe of figurative language, erroneous 
interpretation. of particles (which in the original are fome-" 
times merely expletive) and from the total difference of man~ 
ners and cuftoms in fo remote an age. Common readers, for 
inftance, muft be puzzled to conceive how new wine fhould 
burf? old bottles ;, and how. a.man can be taken.in a bed to the 
top of a houfe,; and let down with cords. 

But perhaps nothing has fo effectually contributed to intro- 
duce obfcurity into the facred text, as the barbarous method 
of dividing it into chapters and verfes. The ancient MSS. of 
the New ‘Teftament were in: general without pun¢ctuation,. 
paragraph, or any other divifion, even of words. Of thie ar- 
bitrary divifion-now eftablifhed the mifchief is truly lament- 
able. 


‘ The fcriptures, thus fritteted, and-brolten: into portions tn« 
dependent of all fenfe and-conneétion, are changed froma con- 
tinued narrative, or argument, into a nember of’aphorifms: and 
readers, inftead'of receiving their religion from the general {cope 
of the gofpel, are too much led to receive it from detached fen- 
tences. An opinion is proved by quoting a text: and what may” 
not be fo proved? Many unfcriptural opinions, no doubt, have 
taken rife from this practice. For itis certainly. much eafier to 


prove a dottrine by half a- dozen. texts, which make a good ve: 
bal 
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bal proof; than by the context; the fcope of the argument ; and 
the tenor of the gofpel.’ 


Yet the utility of chapters, fections, and points, cannot be. 
denied. ‘hey were originally contrived for the purpofe of 
reference, and for the conveniency of public reading. We 
affent, however, to the opinion, that ‘ if only a few divifions 
were ufed, of a greater or fhorter length, to fhew what paf- 
fages have a clofer cr more remote connection with each other, 
as books of all kinds, except the Bible, were divided,’ the 
Englifh Teftament would be far more intelligible. 

On the fubje& of harmonizing the fcriptures, Mr. G. cb- 
ferves, that the writers vary. fo much in feveral unimportant 
particulars, that it is impofhble to form a confiftent harmony, 
without forcing many paflages into apparent concurrence, and 
depending very confiderably on conjecture. 


« St. Luke, for inftance, gives us many parables, and hiftorical 
paffages, of which none of the other evangelifts take notice; and 
yet St. Luke gives us no circumftances to elftablifh their chrono- 
logical order. How, and where are they to be introduced? We 
may call it harmonizing, if we plea‘e, when we blend them with 
the other evangelifts : but it is cert in'y a very forced, and arbi- 
trary mode of connefting. Several parallel paffages alfo agree fo 
ill, that we muft necefiarily fuppofe fi me little variation, or we 
mutt fuppofe them feparate narrations, which oft-n gives a great 
aukwardnefs to the whole. The account for inftance, which the 
four evangelifts give of Simon’s fupper, are fo different; that all 
of them cannot well be interwoven together: and yet, if we con- 
ceive them with the generality of interpreters, two dfferent events, 
it is fomewhat difficult to fuppofe, that Jefus was invited twice to 
fupper by two different people of the name of Simon—that at each, 
fupper a woman came in with an alabafter box of precious oint- 
ment—that fhe twice anointed him—that the fame perfons were 
prefent on both occafions—and that fome of the yery fame obe 
fervations were made.’ 


This is a brief view of the general preface, which is well 
worth the perufal of the adult as well as the young ftudent. 

It is fucceeded by a ‘ Life of Jefus Chiitt, drawn from the 
prophecies of the Old Teftament.’ This likewife is a vas 
luable compendium of prophetic knowledge. 

To each Golpel, and to the Acts of the Apoitles, are prefixed 
a preface and a table of contents; thé former r exhibiting a 
concife account of the writer and his work:.and to St. 
Paul’s. Epiftles, a general preface, with a particular one to 
each, as well as to every other part of the New a 
In thefe we are prefented with all the information relative 
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the refpective authors that can be gleaned from fcriptura] and 
pagan authority, with the fcope, character, and date of the 
work. Of St. Luke Mr: G. remarks that ‘he is fuppofed 
to be that Lucius who is mentioned in Romans xvi, Acts 
xi*, and xiii, and in Coloffians iv; in which laft place he 
is ftyled a phyfician. Asto a common opinion of his having 
been a painter, there feems to be not the leaft foundation for it 
in antiquity.’ 


Refpedting the epiftles of St. Paul it is juftly remarked that 
* they are commonly efteemed among the moft difficult parts of 
{cripture. Though he is confidered as a clofe reafoner by thofe, 
who are themfelves the greateft mafters of reaioning ; yet it often 
requires more than ordinary attention, to follow his argument. 

_© One fource of obfcurity is the quicknefs of his ideas, They 
croud upon him. One thought often ftarts another, which does 
not direétly follow it in place; but being neceffary for the fupport 
of fome point, arifing from the fubjeé&, though not leading ims 
mediately to it, requires that we fhould watch the writer’s return 
to his principal point with fome attention.’ 


An extract from one of the gofpels, and from a difficult 
part of the epiftles, with the attendant notes, and with an- 
other on a very obfcure and contefted paflage, will afford a 
fufficient fpecimen of the familiarity of the Expofition and 
the ingenuity of the Annotations, 


‘XVI. LuKE 19. 

© A certain rich man, faid he, enjoyed all the happinefs, and 
pleafures of this life. His drefs was the moft coftly, and his table 
the moft fumptuous: In the mean time, a beggar, whofe name 
was Lazarus, lay at his gate, Aroggling with all the neceflities of 
nature ; and wifhing in vain to fup;ly his hunger from the offals 
ef the plentiful table within. To hunger was added the cala- 
mity of difeafe-—In procefs of time the beggar died; and was 
carried by angels into a ftate of happincfs. Soon after, the rich 
man alfo died: but while his body was depofited in the grave in all 
the {plendour of funeral pomp ; his foul was conveyed into a place 
of torment+. From hence cafting up his eyes, he faw Abraham 
afar off in the regions of happinefs; and Lazarus by his fide. 


’ With a lamentable cry he begged for mercy ; requefting, that 


on : 2 





* * This is a miftake. The name of Lucius is not méhtioned in the XIth of 
Acts. {in Coloffiansthe name is Lvke. This —~ is probably meant in Phile- 
mon under the appellation of Zucase He is likewife mentioned in 2 Timothy 
iv. II.” 

‘ + This is accommodated to a common opinion among the Jews, that Pa- 
radife and Gehenna, were io fituated, that it was eafy to fee from one into the 
ofher.’ 


Crit. Rey. N. Ar. (II.) Zug. 1791. Gg Lazarus 
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Lazarus might be fent to dip the tip of his finger only in wate? 
and coo! his tongue; for he was tormented in the midift of flames. - 
But Abraham put him in mind of the voluptuous life he had led 
upon earth; and of the little ufe he had made of the bleffings, 
with which Providence had intrufted him.--He put him in 
mind alfo of the refignation, with which Lazarus had born his 
diftreffed circuinftances; and fhewed him, that their different 
- fituations after death were the confequences of their different lives. 

upon earth—He fhewed him laftly the impoffibility of any con- 
nection between thofe two different ftates, in which Lazarus and | 
he were now placed. ) 

‘ Since that was impoflible, the rich man next begged, that. 
Abraham would fend Lazarus to warn his brethren againft fol- 
lowing his bad example. Abraham told him, they had Mofes 
and the prophets as conitamt monitors. aCe 

© But he agin urged, that if one went from the dead, they 
might repent. | 

© To this Abraham finally anfwered, that God’s ordinary means 
were fully fufficient for a!i mankind ; and that if men were preju-_ 
diced, and hardened in their fins, they would not even be con- 
verted by a man fent from the dead *.’ - | 
‘VII. Romans. 

¢ Having thus addreffed my/elf to Chriftian converts, in general, 
I now addrefs myfelf particularly to the Jewifh chriftian+. 
' His attachment to the Mofaic law, is exaélly fimilar to the cafe of 
marriage; which is only an_ obligation, till the death of one of 
the parties. So that the law, to which you were once efpoufed, | 
being now dead, itis no more apoftacy in you to embrace the gof- 
pel; than it is adultery for a woman to be married to a fecond 
hufband, after the death of a firft. From the effeét of thofe 
tranfgreffions, which under the Moiaic law, admitted only legal 
atonement, you are now delivered: your fervices are now trans~ 
ferred from carnal obfervances, to fpiritual attainments. 

* Does the law then, you afk, lead us into fin? 

‘ No otherwife than by giving us a more exact knowledge of 
it; and revealing to us God’s commandments againftit. Thus, 
for inftance, I fhould never have known the guilt of covetoufnefs, 
unlefs the law had faid, Thou fhalt not covet. For the guilt of 








—— 


_ £ *® This very Beautiful parable is told with all the circumftances.of eafterm 
imagery. The foul carried to heaven by angels—the gulph between—Laza~ 
rus’s lying in Abraham’s bofom, are all Jewifh images; and have great beauty 
in defcription. ‘The laft circumftance is illuftrated by a paflage from Jofephus : 
Oxvvrac maze AGpaae was Ioaax eat laxwh verodefovras zig Tag KoAWeS aT. | 
— The requeft of a man to be fent from the dead is weil explained by Bp. 
Sherlock, vol. iii. fer. 2.’ 
“t+ 4: long as be liveth. t thould he tranflated, as Jong as it liveth; meaning . 
the law.’ 
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fin is increafed in proportion to the clearnefs of the law againtt it. 
F{ad you been born Gentiles, you would have known lefs; and of 
courfe have finned lefs. But the knowledge of the law intreduced 
alfo the knowledge of fin. The law then is good; but it is our 
tranfgreffion of it, which is the mifchief. Our tranfgreflions are 
all againft knowledge. The very witnefs of my confcience proves 
the excelléency of the law. Whatis right, I know. The difficulty 
lies in the performance. In fat, through the corruption of my 
nature I cannot fultil the law. While we live in the world, we 
fhall always experience the oppofition between the law of God, and 
the temptations of worldly things: and in the extremity of guilt, 
the Jew, as well as the Gentile, muft cry out, Who will deliver 
me from this cruel bondage +. 


j 





Note on Verfe 10. Chap. XI: CorintH. 


‘ For this caufe, {ays the text, ought the woman to have power 
on her head, becaufe of the angels. This is confeffedly a very 
difficult expreflion ; and many ‘ftrange interpretations have been 
given of it. The expreffion, power on her head, is not very 
dificult. Almoft all interpreters agree in fuppofing it to fignify, 
having her head veiled te denote her inferiority. —The difficulty 
lies in the reafon given for her having her head vesee— becaufe 
of the angels. 

‘ For one of the moft sugenious explanatiow of this matter, we 
are indebted to Dr. Jeremy ‘Taylor, who fuppofes (Liberty of 
Proph. fect. iii.) that ayyeass hath been the miftake of fome 
tranicriber for ayeass; and then the fenfe is, that women ought 
to wear veils in churches, becaufe of the affemblies of men there prefent. 

‘~But the interpretation I have given, which is authorized by 
fome of the moft learned commentators, is, I think, the beft. 
For this interpretation we give the following reafons. 

‘ Inthe firit place it is certain, that unbelievers did come in, 
as {pies in chriftian affemblies. See 1 Cor. xiv. 23, 24, 25. And 
particularly Galat. ii. 4. 

« In the fecond place, the word ayyedos which literally figni- 
fies a meffenger as well as an ange/, is alfo fometimes ufed to de- 
note a /py. Thus in Jamesii. 25, vmod céapnva Ts ayyerss fhe re- 
ceived the mefengers; which meffengers, we know were /pies; and 
were the very /ame perfons, whom St. Paul (Heb. xi. 31) calls by 
their proper name, xaracxora, /pies. 

‘Inthe feptuagint alfo, the word ayyeaos is ufed in this fenfe. 

‘It is happy however, that this very difficult text is of no 





+. © Who will deliver me from the body of this death? Som re have thought that 
the apoftle here alludes to the cruel cuftom often practifed by tyrants, of 


tying dead bodies to thofe, which are alive. lt may be an appolite allufion, 
but it is perhaps too remotc.’ 
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great confequence to ws. Thefe injunctions of St. Paul with re-- 
gard to women, muft be confidered as /ocal only ; alluding to: 
cuftoms then prevailing at Corinth. All the inftruction, that we- 
are to draw from them is, that every thing in our religious affem- 
blies, fhould be conducted with regularity, order,.and fubordinas» 
tion.’ 


Mr. G. effeems it no unlikely conjeéture that St. Paul’s 
thorn in the fie/b meant an impediment in his fpeech: the 
fame which difqualified Mofes from {peaking to Pharaoh, 
Indeed, the apoftle in another place intimates that his bodily 
prefence was weak, and his /peech contemptible *. 

The: author of this work deferves as much credit for the 
originality of his defign, as for the excellence and equality of: 
its execution.. Determined to prefént a liberal tranflation in 
a modern form, he has rejected the divifion’of. chapters and 
verfes: but, for the convenience of reference to the eftablifhed 
tranflation, has retained them by figures in the margin. He 
has endeavoured to give a comprehenfive view of the argu- 
ment or nartative without thofe interruptions and tautologies. 
which encumber the ancient ftyle; and, by expanding brevity, 
comprefling diffufenets, and illumining ob{curity,.to throw a 
modern air over the whole compofition.. We are happy to 
bear impartial teftimony to the general merit of his labours.. 
They are calculated to invite readers to the ftudy of the New 
Teftament, by fmoothing its afperities, and relieving its abrupt 
nefs; and by producing a perfpicuaus-connexion of fentiment: 
while the notes contain the eflence of the beft critics on points 
that require elucidation. 

We could with to difmifs this valuable acceffion to the fa- 
cred library without an’ exprefffon of difapprobation. In 
many paflages the author is perfe€tly juftified in having exerted’ 
his priv lege of extreme abbreviation, or almoft total fuppref-: 
fion; as in the tedious genealogies of Chriit in Matthew and 
Luke: becaufe they interrupt the narrative,. and are properly 
matters of reference. But in feveral others, which form a 
material part-.of the narrative, candour obliges us to confefs 
that Mr..G.-has been rather faftidiotfly concife. Let a fingle 
inftance exemplify the remark. Verfes 32; 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, and 38‘of ch.-xi. in the Epiftle to the Hebrews, are thas. 
briefly comprized.. © But it would be endlefs to enumerate 
all the champions and all the prophets, and martyrs of the 
bible-hiftory: and enter into all their actions.and fufferings- 
through this great virtue.” Now it is obvious that the verfes 
omitted contain a feries of remarkable circumftances that well 
required a’ particular detail... 


a ——- — 


* 2 Corinthians x. Id. 
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“We hall conclude with only one more obfervation of this 
‘nature. ‘From the other {pecimens of Mr. G’s reféarches and 
ingenuity, we expected that he would have furnifhed us with 
a better folution of the difficulty attending Chrift’s genealogy 
from David, than is fupplied by his predeceffors ; and ‘were 
therefore difappointed by his affertion that ‘ the prophecies 
-which declare Jefus to be the fon of David are fuficiently ful- 
‘filled, if Jofeph, his reputed and legal father, {prang from that 
prince.” Whereas, nothing can be more exprefs than the 
prophetic declaration of David, ‘ Of the fruit of my body 
fhall I fit upon thy feat.’ If Jofeph were merely the reputed 
hufband of Mary, and were not concerned (as of courfe Mr. 
4G. will contend) in the generation of Chrift, how did David 
in the fruit of his body, that is, in the direét line of confan~ 
guinity, fit on the fpiritual throne of Ifrael? A mere alliance’ 
of affinity is evidently not fufficient to this nor to the other 
fimilar prophecies. 

This work is* dedicated to the bifhep of nolMny: fince 
tranilatea to Durham. 
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Wl Paraphrafe, Notes, and ‘Obfervations, upon the Revelation 
of St. Fohn, the Divine, Apofile, and Evangelift. Part I. 
containing Introduétions. 8v0. 7s. Boards. Robinfons. 
1790. 

A Commentator or paraphraft fhould poffefs a genius fimilar 

to that of his original. None, like a poet, can elucidate 

‘the works of a poet; a lawyer’s meaning is beft expounded by 

a brother of the profeflion, and a divine is moft likely to com~ 

prehend the labout's of preceding theologifts. A fimilar turn 

of thought is neceflary to tread with fuccefs in the foot{fteps 
of a predeceffor in the fame path. Men naturally attach 
themieives to fubje&ts congenial with their-own minds; and 


' . from the topic they fele€t, we may generally difcover their 








particular bias. It is not hence to be inferred thata prophecy 
can be expounded by none but a prophet: yet, perhaps, a 
warm imagination is amongft thofe requilites that are eflential 
to the character of. a prophetic expofitor. To difcern allu- 
fions that efcape the common eye, to trace the writer’s mean- 
ing through a long fucceffion of ages, and apply the type with 
plaufibility to fome of thofe numerous events which have fince 
occurred on this extenfive theatre, muft in many,cales require 
a fertility of invention and ingenuity of conjecture: both 
which arife from a fervid and active fancy. ; 

“We were not a little apprehenfive, from the beginning of 
our author’s preface, that his mind had been iublimed above 
common apprehenfion by frequent contemplation of ‘thefe 
#xalted fubjects; for he tells us of 

| * A lady 
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‘ A lady whofe character is thus written apon the ftars, ,r« 
cercly juft and pious: the real words were, I believe, juf, honeft, 
and religious. And another lady, alfo, I have a great right to 
commemorate (fhe having a great demand upon my gratitude), 
who, at barely mentioning once at her table, that I wifhed much 
to procure Dr. Kippis’s edition of Lardner, took the firft oppor- 
tunity of putting itin my poffeffion.’ | 


Again, he fays, ‘I have a picture which I call St. Fobn in 
his ccftatic vifionss his look is fo heavenly; fweet, and afpir- 
ing. Could I have perfuaded a perfon who attends at the po- 
lygraphic rooms in the Strand, I would have multiplied fo 
many of St. John’s picture as Mr. Spilfbury would have 
printed me fets, to face the tenth verfe of the firft chapter of 
the Revelation: but as the cafe now ftands, I have only the 
fatisfaction individually to myfelf, whenever I look at this pic- 
ture, to be, as it were, divinely tranfported into a kind of 
fenfation, which I do ‘not know to call by any other name 
than a kind of heavenly enthufialm, as : 

Notwithftanding this unpromifing preamble, we’are gratifi- 
ed in finding his work abundant in found and folid information. 
He has, however, committed a mifnomer in its title. It is. 
not a Paraphra/fe, as the author himfelf acknowledges ina 
note following his preface 5 and indeed as it is intimated in the 
title page by the words Part 1. The paraphrafe, if the pre- 
fent work be approved, is to fucceed. 

This performance confifts of fix Introduéficus to the Apoca~ 
lypfe, which difcufs in a véry ample manner the fubject of 
revelation in general, and of this in particular, with an elabo- 
rate account of its reputed author, a mafs of ancient and mo- 
dern opinions concerning it, and a copious expofure of papal 
corruption. All thefe fubjects are treated very diffufely, and 
much extraneous matter is introduced to elucidate them. It 
is an entertaining work for thofe who are willing to bear with 
{ome degree of tedioufnefs and fingularity, in order to obtain 
or retrieve information; for though it contains little abfolutel 
new, it is a valuable collection of obfervations from different 
writers in various ages on che fame fubject. 3 

The author judicioufly obferves in his firft Introdu€tion that, 
‘ the intention of prophecy was not to gratify our curiofity 
to know future events, or, as it were, to tell the fortunes of 
the church and world, but to confirm our epee to encou- 
rage our truft in God, whenever we may be dejected, where 
oppofition to true religion is fo powerful as hardly to leave a 
reafonable profpect of bearing up againft it.” 

-In oppofition to fir Ifaac Newton and others, he demon- 
{trates that St. John was banifhed to Patmos, the {cene of the 
vik Revelas 
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Revelations, by the tyrant Domitian, in the latter part of his 
reign. 

We much approve our author’s moderation in the expofition 
and application of thefe prophecies. He juftly reprobates that 
* over-bufy and over-confident {pirit of fixing periods of time 
and determining feafons’ for the completion of prophecies. 


© Tt is a maxim of greater wifdom than it is ufually thought, /zeé 
not 10 know what fhould not be revealed. Such are many future 
events. The precife time of our Saviour’s coming to judgment 
was not revealed, becaufe not fit to be revealed: the uncertainty 
of his appearance was of greater fervice to preferve a care of re- 
ligion, thai the revelation of it would have been; for the uncer- 
tainty itfelf gives many ufeful’ exhortations, watch, for ye know 
not at what hour the fin of man cometh. Suppofe, then, fome of 
the events defcribed in this prophecy fhould be of doubtful appli- 
cation ; fuppofe the precife time of the downfall of the beaft, the 
flaying and refvrreétion of the witneffes, and the beginning of 
the thoufand years happy ftate of the church, fhould not fo be 
determined, but it would admit of different calculations ; -may it 
not be wife, and therefore fit, it fhould be fo? The certainty of 
-thofe events in a proper time, though that time fhould not be pre- 
cifely determined, will anfwer the greater ends of ufeful anftruc- 
tion ; and if the Revelation fhould go no farther than this, it would 
yet be a Revelation of great benefit and advantage, as the cer- 
pt | of the day of judgment, in its proper time, furely is, though 
that day and hour knoweth no man. 
_ © Befides, there is another wife reafon, why the perfons and events 
defcribed in this prophecy fhould be exprefs enough for the pur- 
pofes of religious improvement; for che patience, hope, encou- 
ragement, and conftancy of the church ; and yet remain with fome 
uncertainty as to a particular application. It was no way fit, for 
inftance; that the feveral woes and plagues prophéfied to befall the 
Roman ftate and empire, fhould ftand fo plain, in a book of Chrif- 
tian Revelation, that every one could apply them to particular em- 
perors, or any prefent adminiftration of government : it was not 
fit, for inftance, that Trajan, Hadrian, Severus, or Dioclefian, 
fhould be fo defcribed, as that all men fhould prefently perceive 
. they. were perfonally pointed out. ‘This might have rendered the 
facred books of the Chriftian religion {ufpected as treafonable libels 
againft the peace, the power, and the very being of the Roman 
empire; the perfecutors of chriftianity might have made this a 
plaufible pretence to juftify their greateft feverities againft the 
Chriftians, as enemies to the peace and government, as well as to 
the religion of the empire. Thefe are, therefore, ancertaintiss 
— not to be complained of, becaufe they are wifely fit and proper.’ 
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All this is fo very judicious that we cannot but fincerely res 
commend it to the perufal of thofe who difcover, in the facred 
prophecies, allufions to events which it requires no inconfider- 
able ingenuity to aflimilate, who count over the myftical nume 
bers that are declared to portend the Whore of Babylon, and 
who very probably can difcern fome lineaments of the late 
French revolution in fome parts of fcripture. 


‘ In thefe interpretations, we are not to expect demonftrations, 
or fuch proofs as fhall be liable to no manner of objeétions ; or 
that fome weak and warm heads may not wreft thefe prophecies, 
as they do the other fcriptures, and may do any principles whatfo» 
ever, to extravagant defigns and adtions. It fhould be fufficient 
to fatisfy us, if we find a proper and likely fenfe of the prophetic exe 
preffions and defcriptions fuited to the manjfeft wife defign of the 
whole prophecy ; and if thefe interpretations are fupported by an 
application of events in hiftory, that are juftly applicable both te 
the prophetic defcriptions, and to the ferics and order of the pro- 
phecies; if they are events worthy a {pirit of prophecy to reveal, 
and agreeable to the f{pirit and intention of this prophecy in partie 
cular ; we may, without expofing ourfelves tothe charge of being 
over-credulous, reafonably reft {atisfied with them.’ 


The fecond Introduétion confiders the external evidence 
tending to prove that the Apocalypfe was the genuine produce 
tion of the Apoflle John. The teftimonies are derived from 
the earlieft fathers and councils. As to internal evidence, it 
is generally vague and inconclufive. However, there is one 


coincidence in favour of the above opinion too remarkable to 
be omitted. 


¢ Our Saviour faith to his difciples (John-xvi. 33), be of good 
cheer; 1 have overceme the world.. Chriftian firmnefs under trials 
is feveral times reprefented by overcoming, overcoming the world, 
overcou.ing the ‘wicked onc, in St. John’s firit epifle (ii. 13, 145 


iv. 4. V- 4, 5-)5 and it is language peculiar to St. John, being 
in no other books of the New Teftament. And our Lord faith 


(Rev. ill. 21.), 0 dim that overcomth will ZT grant to fit with me’ 


in my throne, even as 1 alo overcame, and am fet down with my 
father in his throue. Compare Rev. il. 7, 11, 17. Hii. §, 12, 21. 
with xxi. 7.’ ; 


The third Introduction confifts of an extra& from Bifhop 
Newton on the Prophecies, and of another from Machiavel’s 
Hiftory of Florence, expounding Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream 
of the Great Empires, and the Fourth Beaft with the Ten 
Horns. Thefe are, as ufual, referred to the convulfion and 
diffolution of the Roman Enipite, and to the arrogant domi- 
yion of the pontiff. 

The 
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The fourth is an abftra& of Bengelius’ IntroduCtion to the 
Apocalypfe ; in which, a profufion of learning is expended to 
prove that ‘ the beaft rifing out of the fea is the Hildebran- 
dine Papacy; and Babylon, the city or ftate of Rome.’ 

The fifth is* chiefly extracted trom Whifton’s Theory of 
the Earth, concerning the year-days of the Prophets, and. 
from Echard’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, fo far as it relates to St. 
John, and to the matters introductory to his prophetic vifions. 
In all this there is of courfe nothing new, nor worthy of 
recapjtulation. ‘The day in the prophetic language is con 
tended to mean a year, the Fourth Kingdom in Daniel to de- 
note the Roman Empire, and the time when St. John beheld 
his vifion to be A. D. 96, fix and twenty years after the de- 
ftruction of Jerufalem. a 

The fixth and laft Introdu€tion, which conftitutes two- 
fifths of the whole work, is almoft wholly taken from Dr. 
Henry More’s- Modeft Inquiry into the Myftery of Iniquity, 
“seaeey in the year 1705; and concludes with extraéts fro: 

ercy’s Reliques of Ancient Englifh Poetry, a fermon of 
Sterne, Pownal’s Obfervations on Gothic Architeéture and 
Ancient Painting in England, Bruce’s Travels, and from fe~ 
veral more recent publications; all tending to prove the cor 
ruptions of the Roman church and. its probable declenfion. 
Extra€ts from works long ago publifhed, and fome of them re~ 
viewed, we know not that, in {trict propriety, we have any right 
to quote. However there are fome paflages in More fo extremely 
curious, and which are probably unknown to a great number 
of our readers, that we fhall hold ourfelves juftified in pre- 
fenting them. This zealous oppugner of the Papal fyftem, 
or myftery of iniquity, undertakes a complete expofure of 
all its cerrupt opinions, abominable practices, its horrid, and 
almoft incredible, cruelties, in language that perhaps would 
. found grofs in the prefent day, but which is by no means too 
harfh for the enormities cenfured. The following fpecimen 
conveys no incorrect idea of the ancient Romifh prieft in. his 
public duty. 


< What fpeétacle could one behold more Anti-chriftian than the 
following ? namely, ‘* to fee a man in hjs facerdotal difguifes, all 
of them confecrated and dedicated to the purpofe, himfelf having 
both his head and his hands anointed with holy oil, ftanding in an 
anointed church and at an anointed altar, with his chalice, and 
other utenfils anointed ; whofe churchyard is holy by the con‘ecra- 
tion and benedidtion of fprinkled holy-water, to fright the devils 
from haunting that confecrated ground, and molefting the bodies 
of the dead there fleeping in the duft ; nay, whofe very bells in 
bis fleeple are chriftened and chrifmatized, to chafe away the foul 
fiends 
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fiends. out of the air, at the departure of a foal, by their tolling 
and folemn knells: to fee him in his holy gefticulations, now at 
one end of the altar, now at another; now turning nts face to the 
people, now his back; one while holding his hands up, another 
down, another acrofs at his breaft ; now making with his hand a 
fingle crofs, now two or three croffes iogether ; now fitting, then 
ftanding, and another while ftoopins and kiffing the holy altar ; 
now fpeaking aloud, then muttering to himfelf in a lower tone, 
‘but always in a tongue not underftood by the people.” 


The. Ballads from Percy were written in the reign of Ed- 
‘ward VI. and exhibit, in quaint language, the fentiments of 
the nation juft emerged from the tyranny and fuperftition of 
popery. 

The extract from Sterne’s fermon defcribes the fuppofed 
fufferings of Trim’s brother in the inquifition. 
' From governor Pownal are borrowed fome anecdotes rela- 
tive to Free-Mafonry, that demonftrate it to have been an 
emanation from the ufurping power of the Pope who, at the 
clofe of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, is 
faid to have created feveral corporations of Italian architects 
under the title of Free and Accepted Mafons, who were dif- 
perfed throughout the northern parts of Europe, where the 
churches were in a ruinous ftate, to rebuild and repair them 
in the Teutonic, vulgarly called the Gothic, tafte. 


* Thefe men, we find, were admitted to exclufive privileges, 
and particularly to the power of fettling the price of their own 
work and labour, independently of the regulations of the country 
in which they were employed. This was pretended to be done ac- 
cording as Hiram had agreed with Solomon (1 Kings, v. 6) 3 
whence ignorant people have continued, and others have been 
willing to have it fo thought, that this fociety exifted in Solomon’s 
time, and were builders of the temple. Their claims however 
occafioned many difputes, till at length, in the reign of Henry 
VI. they were bound down to the rules of other labourers, and 
their chapters and congregations (as they were called) were fup- 
prefied by fevere penalties. The mafons afterwards mct in mere 
clubs, and obferved fome ceremonies referring to inftitutions and 
powers which no longer exifted ; and by degrees, faith the gover- 
nor, their clubs or lodges funk into a foolifh harmlefs mummery.’ 


The fame writer likewife mentions the merry and whimfical 
figures in ‘the old paintings of Weftminfter Abbey, and Pe- 
terborough Cathedral. But peghaps all thefe are exceeded by 
the carved work of the feats in St. George’s Chapel at Windfor, 
whieh exhibit not only many events of a public nature in dif- 
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ferent reigns *, but fcenes of a private kind amongft the monks, 
“which for the honour of thofe venerable fathers would better 
have been buried in oblivion. 

Mr. Bruce is referred to for an account of the euchariftic 
practice and opinions: prevalent in Abyflinia: whence it ap- 
pears that though the Papal is the reigning religion, ‘ fonre 
at.leaft of our Chrifiian brethren in that country do not be- 
lieve the real prefence.’. . 

The work concludes with a brief comparifon, borrowed 
from a late Tour through Part of France, between Pa- 

an and Chriftian Rome; and with a few quotations from 
the productions of the day, recording the triumphs of the 
French revolution over the dominion of the pontiff. 

We have given fo particular a detail of this work, that 
the reader may eafily form his own opinion of it. If not ori- 
tinal, it is at leaft a judicious and well arranged felection. 
The author is animated with a fervent, but not uncharitable, 
zeal again{t popery: and we have the more largely extracted 
from his reprefentations, as our rulers feem difpofed gradually 
to remove and annihilate the ancient bulwarks enacted againit 
the incroachments of that religion. : 


iti. 





Vindicie Gallice. Defence of the French Revolution and its 
Engli/h Admirers, againft the Accufations of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, including jome Striétures on the late Produc- 
tion of M. de Calonne. By Fames Mackintofh, Eq. 


(Concluded from p. 273.) 


PTHE defence of the new canftitution of France compre- 

hends * their theoretic principle,’ and their moft import- 
ant * practical inftitution.’ ‘The theoretic principle is the 
famous axiom, the rights of man. Man, in a {tate of nature 
and alone, is bound by no laws : he is the unreftrained tenant 
of the woods and lawns; nor is it eafy to fay, in what he can 
offend, except he fhould by chance confider the benefits he 
enjoys as the gift of fome animate or inanimate idol,. or wor- 
fhip the objeéts which afford him advantages, inftead of the 
common creator of himfelf and them. In fociety, his rights 
are more limited and here he firft learns, that though he may 
poflefs equal rights, he certainly does not poflefs equal powers. 
The rights which, in his folitary ftate, he poffeffed, he gives 





- ” 


* It is a circumftance not gené@fally known, that our prefent fovereign has 
complied with this ancient humevr. In the fame chapel are neatly carved, 
amongft other events of this reign, the attempt on the king's life by Margaret 
Nicholfon; and his majeity’s proceflion to St. Paul’s to return public thanks for 
the recovery from his afflicting illnefs. 
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up for the general good; and, at leaft tacitly, agrees not to 
exercife them, when this exercife is incompatible with the 
good of another, unlefs effentially conneted with his own 
exiftence. On the other hand, as a recompence for this fae 
crifice, the natural inequalities of ftrength, of knowledge, and 
of judgment, are fupplied by the contributions of others. 
‘The fame code, which limits and fecures property, prevents 
perfonal oppreflion.; and the fyftem, which provides for thé 
general good, appropriates particular offices to thofe indivi- 
duals belt fitted for them. ‘This is the outline of a doctrine, 
which may indeed be extended and filled up, but cannot be 
made plainer; for we have avoided thofe refignations of natu- 

ral powers, which are the natural confequence of polifh and 
refinement, and of which we are repaid by the fame liberal 
fpirit of focial intercourfe. This view then fufficiently ex- 
plains Mr. Burke’s doctrines, pages 88 and 89, and perhaps 
may ferve to reconcile, in fome meafure, : thofe of our author 
with his opponent. 


¢ The only criterion by which we can eftimate the portion of na- 
tural right furrendered by man.on entering intg fociety, is the ob- 
jet of the furrender. If more its claimed than that exacts, it 
becomes not an object, buta pretext. Now the objet for which 
aman refigns any portion of his natural fovereignty over his owr 
aétions is, that he may be protected from the aéufe of the fame 
dominion in other men. No greater facrifice is therefore necef- 
fary than is prefcribed by this object, the refignation of powers, 
that in their exercife might beinjurious to ANoTHER. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more fallacious, than to pretend that we are 
precluded. in thefocial ftate from any appeal to natural right. It 
remains therefore in its full integrity and vigour, if we ex- 
cept that portion of it which men mutually facrifice for protec- 
tion againft each other. They do not furrender a//; that is not exe 
acted by the object they have in view ; and whatever govern- 
ment, under pretence of that furrender.of natural right which is 
made for mutual fecurity, affumes more than that object rigoroujly 
prefcribes, is an ufurpation fupported-by fophiftry, a defpotifm, 
varnifhed by illufion. It-follows from this principle, that the fur- 
vender of right muit be egua/ in all the members of fociety, as 
the objeét isto all precifely the fame. In effect, fociety, inftead 
of deftroying, realizes and fubftantiates equality. Ina ftate of 
nature, the equality of right is an impotent theory, which in- 
equalities of ftrength and fkillevery moment violate. It is called 
into energy and effe& only by fociety. As natural equality is not 
contefted, and that the fum of right furrendered by every indivi- 
dual is equal, it cannot be.denied that the remnant fpared by the 
focial compa& mult be equal alfo. Civil inequalities, or, more 
<<? carrecily, 
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eorreaily, civil diftinétion, muft exift in the focial body, becaufe 
it muft poffefs organs deftined for different functions. But poli- 
tical inequality is equally inconfiftent with the principles of 
natura! right, and the object of civil inftitution.’ 3 


In an abftract view,. it may be perhaps allowed, that equak 
tights being given up, the remainder will be equal; but we 
fee not how it is eafy to apply numbers to mental acquifitions 
or bodily ftrength. If mankind give up equal portions of po- 
litical rights, it may be afked, what they retain? and the only 
reply, which in this view can we think be made, i is, that they 
retain the right of appeal: if thofe to whom the rights are 
tefigned for the good of the whole, abufe their power, we 
Have always admitted that they may berefumed. ‘The whole 
becomes a confideration of convenience, and the good fenfe of 
mankind, if not hurried bya popular frenzy, will always balance 
between the end to be obt ained, and the danger of the means = 
no one would amputate a leg for a corn on the toe. The di- 
_ ftin€tion between civil and. political inequality, at the end of 
the quotation, we do not underftand, unlefs the latter be 
¢onfidered in an abftract view ;. in a prattica il view it muft be 
very nearly the fame, and certainly influenced by the fame con= 
fiderations:as- civil inequality. 


_€ This do&rine is not more abftra&ily evident than it is prac= 
tically important. The flighteft deviation from it legitimates. 
every tyranny. If the only criterion of governments be the fup- 
pofed convention which forms them, au are equally legitimate, 
for the only interpreter of the convention is the ufage of the go- 
vernment, which is thus prepofteroufly made its own ftandard. 
Governors muft, indeed, abide by the maxims of the conttitution 
they adminifter ;. but what the conftitution is, muft be on this 
fyftem.immaterial. The king of France it does net, indeed, per- 
mit to put out the eyes of the princes of the blood, nor the Sophi 
of Perfia to have recourfe to lewres de cachet, They mutt ty- 
yannize by precedent, and-opprefs, in reverent imitation of the 
models confecrated by the ufage of defpotic predeceffors. But if 
they adhere to thefe, there is no remedy for the-oppreffed, fince 
an appeal to the rights of nature were treafon againit the princi- 
ples.of the focial union, If, indeed, any offence againtt precedent 
in the kind or degree of oppreffion, be commited, this theory may 
{though not inconfiftently) permit refiftance. But as long as the 
iorms of any government ate preferved, it pofleffes, in a view 
of jufice, (whatever be its nature) equal claims to obedience.’ 


The whole of this reafoning is, we think, fallacious ; for, as we 
ave {peaking generally of natural rights, refigned for the good 
of the whole, every inftance of deviation is inapplicable; each 
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is an exception, and in either inftance, a revolution would bé* 
neceflary, becaufe the implied contract, we cannot think it’ 
in any cafe an actual contract, is violated: thefe are not go- 

vernments, they are oppreflive tyrannies. Another fallacy 

follows: § If men,’ fays our author, * had refigned ‘all their 

rights, the language of laws would be permiilive, not reftric-. 
tive.” But. Jaws are of two kinds, regulating or penal; the 

firft is neither permiflive nor reftri€tive, and the object of the 

fecond kind is to prevent injury, while thofe, which coincide 

with man’s natural rights, are introduced as exceptions. Ifa 

man is attacked, for inftance, and in danger of his life, he has 

a right to kill his enemy ; this is exprefsly recognized, and fo 

far the ftatute is permiflive: but, as murder is a crime, it is 

one of thofe cafes, in which the criminal nature of the ‘ac- 

tion is taken away. There are numerous inftances of a 

fimilar kind: nor does our author advert, when he accufes 

Mr. Burke of contradicting himfelf, that he is {peaking of. 
thofe rights, which, as they do not entrench on the happinefs 

or well-being of others, may be freely exercifed. It feems 

probable, therefore, that the ¢ natural rights of civil and fo- 

cial man’ are abfolutely furrendered, though not without a 

power of refuming in cafe of abufe; and, while this view 

defends Mr, Burke’s fyftem, it does not militate againft the 

firft revolutionin France. ‘The declaratory axiom was, how- 
ever, an affected parade, greatly below that of their own 

philofopher Des Cartes, who has been alfo cenfured for it— 

Cogito ergo fum. 

The great object of Mr. Mackintofh is the political inftitu- 
tions of France, and of thefe he only purpofes to confider the 
moft important. The prefent government of France is not a 
democracy, he contends, becaufe it is a reprefentative govern- 
ment. ‘The man, who firesa piftol, may with equal propriety fay, 
the bullet is guilty of the murder. If the people ele&t a repre- 
fentative, if the reprefentatives are the organs of the people, 
the inconvenience of a tumultuous meeting only is avoided, 
the government remains the fame, efpecially when the people, 
as at prefent in France, will occafionally reaflume the reins, 
and act in oppofition to their reprefentatives. Ourauthor agrees 
with Mr. Burke in reprehending the limits of the qualification 
of voters. Their principle, undoubtedly, includes every citi- 
zen; but, as theprinciple, in its whole extent, is not applicable, 
we fee no reafon why it fhould not be departed from, and per- 
fons poffefied of certain property confidered as virtual repre~ 
fentatives of the whole, in confequence of that property, for 
the purpofe of electing the active reprefentatives. While 
thefe virtual reprefentatives are not too numerous, and fhare 
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proportionally every burthen, fio inconvenience can refult, 
and many difficulties are avorded: it is the principle of repre- 
fentation of the Englifa counties, and this ufed to be held up 
as a model of general condué€t by fome late reformers. As 
our author allows the number of primary electors to be great, 
and the importance of their votes fmall, this wilt not greatly 
infringe on the prefent fyftem. -It muft be remarked, that 
in the ultimate fettlement, there are but two ftages of elec-' 
tion; the primary electors conftitute the members of the 
aflembly of the department, and thefe ele& the reprefenta- 
tives to the national affembly. | 

This conttitution will not divide France, as Mr. Burke has: 
afferted, into a number of indepedent republics, for, as our 
author properly alleges, the parts are too fmall to poffefs a 
feparate ftrength ;-and this divifion will weaken the former 
attachments arifing from France being compofed of different, 
united or conquered kingdoms and principalities. ‘The foli- 
citous and elaborate divifion of powers is another caufe of. 
unity. ‘The adminiftrative department is the municipality 
and affemblies of the diftri@t in different ines; the former 
comprehending what is more ftri€tly ftyled the police. ‘The 
primary affemblies ele& thefe as well as aflemblies of the de- 
partment, who are empowered to elect reprefentatives, 
judges, adminiftrators, and minifters of religion. “he mem- 
bers of thefe affemblies are changed every two years, to pre- 
vent fyftematic ufurpation, and to leffen the connection of: 
the different members, with their immediate conftituents. 
There is a-fimplicity in this fyftem, which appears ftrongly 
to recommend it; nor aré we willing to object to what can 
only be ultimately decided by experience. We fufpect, how- 
ever, that, though thefe divifions are too minute to poflefs 
a confiderable feparate power, yet they have enough to difturb 
the tranquillity of the whole, as in an intricately organized 
machine, one {mall infignificant wheel may prevent the func- 
tions being properly difcharged. And in this place we may 
adduce one confiderable obje€tion to the whole fyftem: there 
is not in any inftancea correcting power to adjuft and to 
counterbalance any irregularities : each department is abfolute 
within its own limits; the national affembly are abfolute in 
their fefion, and any one irregularity may embarrafs the whole 
fyftem. Mr. Mackintofh anfwers Mr. Burke’s objections with 
different degrees of force; but, notwithftanding his argu- 
ments, it is probable that, by interpofing, the aflembly of the 
department between the primary eleCtors and the members, or 
different officers, either of juitice or religion, will fo far 
weaken the conne€tion between the people and their reprefen~ 
tataves, as to render the whole plan brilliant but delufive. ; 
"| ¢ 
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It was always an object of attention, in our opinion, to en 
quire how far it was poflible to affimilate the French govern 
ment to the Britifh conftitution; not becaufe it was the 
_ Britiflt, but becaufe it preferves to man all his natural rights, 
which he can enjoy compatibly with the good of the whole, 
and at the fame time poffeffes the regulating corrective power 
in the utmoft perfection. The principal defeéts in it are not 
conneéted with its principles, but with its adventitious parts 5 
and here let us at once fpeak out, and fay, that thefe are the 
extenfion of the excife, with the confequent injury to the 
mode of trial by jury, and the manorial rights extended in the 
game laws. ‘The mode of providing for the clergy, though 
undoubtedly exceptionable, as it is a tax of improvements, is 
yet conducted with fo much propriety and moderation, that 
though we might wifh a change, yet it cannot be confidered 
among important grievances. We do not feel all the diffi- 
culties on reconciling the former French fy{tem of govern 
ment to the Engiifh form, which our author feems to exprefs. 
The nobility are undoubtedly on a different footing ; but it 
would have been eafy to have confined the legiflative power to 
the eldeft branches, or, what we think a. more eligible plan, 
to a reprefentation. Either method approaches very near 
the fpirit of the Englifh fyftem, for it would be an he- 
reditary ariftocracy, though the whole did not appear; and 
to-thefe might be added, the archbifhops and bifhops officially, 
for thefe were very generally nobles; nor is it improper that 
they fhould fit in one houfe. This would very foon change the 
fpirit of the nobility, and prevent ‘the clafs from being that 
infulated one which it now is. ‘There are many other modes 
in which the inconveniences of a numerous and partly indi-+ 

nt nobility might be avoided, by changing the cuftom 
of ennobling the younger fons, and adding no new titles till 
they are reduced within a certain number; neither method 
being fo violent as many of the attempts of the aflembly. 

In anfwer to the arguments for a fyitem of different correét- 
ing powers, Mr. Mackintofh proceeds very fummarily to fhew 
that, in the Englith conftitution, every appearance of this kind 
is delufive, and argues from the effects, that it has been found 
fo. We allow that the correction has been fometimes eluded ; 
but in every important meafure we have found its good effects. 
‘The American war is faid to be an inftance of the contrary 3 
but this war was certainly begun with the general concurrence 
of the nation, and when, at laft, the majority oppofed it, the 
oppofition was not in confequence of any change of the prin 
ciple, but of the expence andinexpedience of the meafure. The 
noble mind of Chatham was alone unfhaken; and it has been 
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reported, on good authority, that it was the intention of this 
ipirited minifter, in his laft (unfortunately unconcluded) fpeech 
to have recommended frefh vigour in the fupplies, and an 
unconnected German general. If the hiftory of opinions, 
during that war, be examined, it will be found that: the de« 
claration of independence prevented a very general change of 
fentiment; and, if the conduét of the war be obferved, and 
the quarrels of party orators attended to, we fhall eafily be able 
to account for the change of fortune. That the controul 
really exifts, there are numerous inftances to prove; but we 
fearcely want any afliftance when we reflect that, in the pre- 
fent rergn, almoit every great conftitutional queftion has been 
determined in favour of the people. The fufpenfive veto, al- 
lowed during two affemblies, to the king, our author contends, 
is fuperior to the abfolute veto not employed in England. 
That it was not in one inftance employed, we have only to re« 
gret, as well as the meafure which followed it, brought for- 
ward with fome triumph by Mr. Mackintofh, the unconftitu- 
tional appointment of the prefent minifter. We have, how-~ 
ever, mentioned it, chiefly to add, that this is not an inftance 
of the conduct of government, in oppofition to the voice of 
the people: it is one, where the reprefentatives acted in op- 
pofition to the fentiments of the conftituents, for the people, 
when immediately appealed to, fanctified the error, and amended 
the breach by their applaufe; nor was it the mement of frenzy 
only, for they have fupported the fame minifter by their mas 
turer judgment. \ 

Mr. Mackintofh difapproves of the exclufion of the minifters 
from the affembly; and even their plan of judicature is not, 
he thinks, fufficiently matured for examination. ‘The con- 
duct of France, refpe€ting the power of the executive magif- 
trate, he feems alfo to difapprove, fince he guards us from 
confidering the prefent ftate of debility, into which, from the 
convulfions of the moment, the executive power was defign- 
edly thrown, as permanent. | 

The condu&t of war and peace is not very effentially differ- 
ent from the practice in Great Britain. Mr. Mackintofh 
draws the parallel between the notification of the French 
king, and the meflage of the Englifh monarch. From fome 
late inftances, he might have brought the refemblance nearer, 
for it is evident that the coolnefs with which the parliament 
. received the meflage refpeCting Ruflia, had a decided influ- 
ence on the future preparations. This is an inftance in die 
rect oppofition to his ftatement in p. 279; and the queftion 
refpecting the fortifications is another. ‘That it is impoffible 
to corrupt the French aflembly may be true; but Mr. Mackin- 
Crit. Rey. N. Ar. (Il.) 4ug. 1791. Hh tofh 
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tofh muft know, that the members were publicly charged 
with corruption in one domeftic arrangement, the amount of 
the civil lift; and in one foreign negotiation, that refpecting 
the affiftance to be given to Spain. Thefe charges were pub- 
lifhec, with little referve, from the preffes of Paris-—The 
lait fubjeat is the organization of the army, and, in this re- 
{fpect, according to their fyftem of waging no foreign wars, 
they have acted properly ; but it is a little inconfiftent, if this 
were their view, that they keep an army fo numerous. It 
may be only ‘ the fcaffolding of the building,’ as our author 
has obferved in another place: when it has anfwered the pur- 
pofe, it may be pulled down. 

Thefe are the principal parts of the French fyftem, which 
our author undertakes to defend, Much of it, we have en- 
deavoured~to fhew, is not founded in reafon, or the experi- 
ence of mankind; and what remains is chiefly commendable 
as it approaches, in its nature or its fpirit, to the Britifh con- 
{titution. But there are other fubje€ts that he has not no- 


ticed; and we may perhaps obferve with Horace, 
€ 5) 


Defperat tradata nitefcere paffes relinquit.’ 





The pillage of the clergy will leave little honour or reward 
for the recompenfe of learning ; the lofs of the academicians” 
penfions will check the progrefs of philofophy, for they have 
in general fcarcely any other fupport; and the lofs of the 
tights of primogemniture will bring the national fubftance fo 
nearly to a level, that a capital to carry on vaft commercial 
works will feldom be found. What makes England rival the 
world in commerce? ‘The princely fortunes employed in {pi- 
rited undertakings, and the funds necefiary for a vaft exten- 
five eta, and for frequent and continued credit. What 
makes her philofophers and phyficians excel the reft of Eu- 
ope? ‘The liberal fpirit which rewards their profefficnal at- 
tentions, and the general regard which attends merit. Why 
are their clergy more generally learned and refpectable? Be- 
eaufe honours and riches, in different portiorins are almoft 
always within the reach of diligence and learning. When 
the nobility of France were finned, commerce might have 
reared her head, fupported on the fpoils : : from the pillage of 
the clergy, public works and public fchemes might have ori- 
ginated, and injuftice been the fource of political conveni- 
ence. At prefent, the rafh hand has checked the accu- 
mulation of the ufeful rill, becaufe it- may have produced 
inundation. Learning, Sisheut national affiftance, cannot - 
sear her head till the honours and profeffional rewards are © 
increafed 5 
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increafed ; and we feem to be fully juftified in what we have 
faid, that the meafures purfued in France might have made 
a happy family; they can never make a great and profperous 
nation. 

The laft feQion contains a vindication of the Englith admirers 
of the French revolution. Our author endeavours to fhow, that, 
at the revolution, the crown was elective ; but the debates of 
the period prave, that as Mary was the neareft proteftant 
unfufpected heir, fo the elevation of William was a meafure 
of neceillity, if they would keep the hereditary right in view. 
If fully confidered in all its parts, it is an inftance of an 
obftinate adherence to the right of fucceilion, rather than of 
election. ‘The quotation from the Conferences have no influ< 
ence on this queition, for the {trong arguments of the appo- 
nents were, that this meafure was rendering the crownelective; 
and the anfwers amount to this. It is elective in this initance, 
as it isa breach of the continued line, and a preference of 
a remote to an immediate heir: it is not effective in an« 
other view, as we prefer not a ftranger, but the next heir, 
who is free from the diiqualisication alleged, or fufpicion of 
inheriting the fame baneful ftigma. 


‘ It muft be confeffed that our anceftors, in 1688, confined in 
their practical regulations, their views folely to the urgent abufe, 
They punifhed the ufuvper without meliorating the government, 
and they profcribed ufurpations without correcting their fource. 
They were content to clear the turbid ftream, inftead of purifying 
the polluted fountain. ‘They merit however veneration for their 
atchievments, and the moft ample amnefty for their defects, for 
the firft were their own, and the laft are imputabie to the age in 
which they lived. The true admirersofthe revolution will pardon 
it for having {pared abufive eftablifhments, only becaufe they severe 
it for having eftablithed grand principles. But the cafe of Mr. 
Burke is different ; he edifies its defects, and derides its principles ; 
and were lord Somers to liften to fuch mifplaced eulogy, and tor- 
tured inference, he might juftly fay, <* You deny us the only 
praife we can claim, and the only merit you allow us is in the fa- 
crifices we were now compelled to make to prejudice and igno- 
rance; your glory is our fhame.”? Reverence for the principles 
and pardon to the defects of civil changes, which arife in ages par- 
tially enlightened, are the plain dictates of common fenfe. Ad- 
miration of Magna Charta does not infer any refpect for villainage. 
Reverence for Roman patriotifm is not incompatible with detelta- 
tion of flavery ; nor does veneration for the revolutionifts of 1688 
impofe any blindnefs to the grofs, radical, and multiplied abfur- 
dities and corruptions in their political fylem. The true admir- 
“ers of revolution principles cannot venerate inftitutions as fage and 
effectual. proteétion of freedom, which experience has proved a 
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be nervelefs and illufive. ** The practical claim of impeachnient,” 
the vaunted refponfibility of miniiters is the moft forry juggle of a 
political empiricifm by which a people were ever attempted to be 
lulled into fervitude. State profecutions, in free ftates, have ever 
either languifhed in impotent and defpifed tedioufnefs, or burft 
forth ina ftorm of popular indignation that at once overwhelms its 
object, without difcrimination of innecence or guilt. Nothing 
but this irefiftible fervour can deftroy the barriers within which 
powerful and opulent delinquents are fortified. If this fervour: is 
not without eminent hazard of equity and humanity gratified in the 
moment, it fubfides : the natural influence’ of the culprit, and of 
the accomplices intereiled in Kis impunity, refumes its place.’ 


This is an elegant but delafive defence. It envelopes, iit 
a pomp of words, a fyftem of little meaning, while the more 
fubitantial part is kept back. What is the fource of this tri- 
umphal ceiebration of a revolution, at leaft imperfect, in 
many parts blameable, and in its general fyftem fufpicious ? 
Is it a triumph of philofophy over prejudice? Alas! the tri- 
umphs of philofophy are mild, gentle, and filent. Is it 
the triumph of benevolence, of Chriftian charity and good-: 
will, over oppreflion? ‘The malignant fcowl, which the 
{mile fcarcely difguifes, is inconfiftent with both; befides 
that charity vaunteth not itfelf, and benevolence with an 
equally extended {mile profcribes no orders, no profeffions. 
In fhort, we can fee only one caufe: this country is too happy 
for the reftlefs perturbed fpirit: honours and riches are not 
attainable but by {tudy and learning, which fome will not fub- 
mit to; and the good character, which others cannot claim. 
The refult, then, muft be confufion, that, when the water 
expands on 2 level, though in every place fhallow, in every 
place there is a portion; that, when nothing great is to be 
attained, talents and virtue may lofe their eftimation. Per- 
haps the author may appeal to facts, and to the harmony and 
loyalty obfervable in the greater number of thefe celebrations. 
But even facts are delutive; for, while we rejoice that the 
confequences were not {till more dreadful than they have been, 
we attribute it rather to the very general-contempt with which 
the invitations were treated, and the feceffion of fome po- 
pular chiefs, than to the temper of a few of the leaders, or 
the plan and previous conduct of the managers. 

In the following black lit of abufes and crimes, we can 
find very few real caufes of complaint. 


© We are boldly challenged to produce our proofs; our com- 
plaints are afierted to be chimerical, and the excellence of our go- 
‘yernment is infevred from its beneficial effets. Moft unfortu- 
wately forus, moft unfortunately for our country, thefe proofs are 
: I too 
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too ready, and toonumerous. We find them in that ‘ monumen- 
tal debt,’ the relique of wafteful and profligate wars, which already 
wrings from the peafant fomething of his hard-earned pittance, 
which already has punifhed the induftry of the ufeful and upright 
manufacturer, by robbing him of the afylum-of his houfe, and the 
judgment of his peers, to which the madnefs of political Quixot- 
ifm adds a million for every farthing that the pomp of minifterial 
empiricifm pays, and which menaces our children with convalfions 
and calamities, of which no age has feen the parallel. We find 
them in the black and bloody lift of perfecuting flatutes that are 
fiill fuffered to ftain our code; 2 lift fo execrable, that were no mo- 
nument to be preferved of what England was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury but her ftatute-book, fhe might be deemed ftill plunged in the. 
deepeft gloom of fuperftitious barbarifm. We find them in the 
ignomin‘ous exclufion of great bodies of our fellow-citizens from 
political truft, by tefts which reward falfehood and punifh probity, 
which profane the religion they pretend to guard, and ufurp the 
dominion of the God they profefs to revere. We find them in the 
growing corruption of thofe who adminifter the government, in the 
venality of a houfe of commons, which has become only a cum- 
berous and expenfive chamber for regiltering minifte:ial edi€ts—in 
the increafe of a nobility arrived to degrada‘ion, by the profufion 
and proftitution of honourswhich the moft zealous partizans of de- 
mocracy would have fpared them. We find them, aBovs aLL, 
in the rapid ftrides which have been made to filence the great or- 
gan of public opinion, the prefs, whichis the true control on mi- 
nifters ang parliaments, who might elfe, with impunity, trample 
on the impotent formalities that form the pretended bulwark of our 
freedom. The mutual control, the well-poifed balance of the fe- 
veral members of our legiflature, are the vifions of theoretical, or 
the pretext of practical politicians. It is a government, not of 
check, but of confpiracy —a confpiracy which can only be repreffed 
by the energy of popular opinion.’ 


The debt formerly contracted, and now leffening ; perfe- 
cuting ftatutes fuffered to fleep, and of which the objects 
only feem willing to revive the memory; a venal houte of 
commons, who aé¢t in favour of the people; the prefs fup- 
pofed to be filenced, though it daily teems with abufe of go- 
vernment, and though the invectives of even Paine have not 
been noticed. Thefe are abfurdities and inconfiftencies un- 
worthy of ourauthor; and when we furvey Mr. Mackintofh’s 
ability and judgment, we can fcarcely think he feels or be- 
lieves the exiftence of all thefe grievances. He feems the organ 
of a party, and, while his hand writes, his mind muft reject 
them, for he concludes, p. 344, * That the grievances of 
England do not juftify a revolution.” ‘Though it is with pain. 
: Hh 3 See 
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we recut to fome late events, we may add that the general 
opinion {feems to be the fame. 

We have particularly followed our author, without evading 
any queition, without neglecting any impcertant argument. 
If we had not often paid our tribute of applaufe to Mr. 
Mackintoth’s abilities, this minute a:tention muit have evinced 
it. We have engaged in this enquiry alfo for our own fakes, 
for we with not to be ttigmatized as the fervile followers of 
defpotifm, or as haftily deciding’ without being acquainted 
with, or having minutely examined, the fubject. 





Elements of Chemifiry. By M. I. A. Chaptal. Tranflated from 
the French. 3 Vols. 8vo. 18s. Boards. Robinfons. 
1791. ’ 

HEMISTRY, in its prefent ftate, is a vaft and extenfive 
fcience, continually accumulating by the addition of nu- 
merous facts, fcarcely yet digefted into one undifputed fyftem. 

The labours of the French academicians have given the foun- 

dation of a fy{tem equally fimple and elegant; nor is it a {mall 

fhare of praife, that though we reject their doctrine in general, 
particular parts of it are the faireft ornaments of the doctrine 
of Stahl. Since we laft adverted to this fcience, many addi- 
tions of importance have not been made; but the minds of 
philofophers, employed in weighing and examining the diffe- 
rent arguments and facts, have, we fufpect, loft much of the 
virulence of oppofition, and M. Lavoifier’s doctringshas gra- 
dually prevailed over old and firmly rooted prejudices. Not 
many years probably will elapfe before it will be confidered as 
the eftablifhed fyftem. M. Lavoifier, in his Elements, defigned 
chiefly to explain the new nomenclature, has laid, we have 
faid, the foundation; and, in the prefent clear and candid 
work, it is expanded with fo much perfpicuity and ability, as 
to prepoflefs the chemical reader greatly in its favour. The 
new doctrine is now coextenfive with every old and every mo- 
dern fact: it applies with little foree to the greater number of 

hanomena, and, in fimplicity and probability, it feems to ex- 
eel the fyftem of Stahl, or that fyftem in its more polifhed 
form, explained in the Elements of Macquer, and the earlier 

works of Morveau. 7 
M. Chaptal, in thefe volumes commences with a preli- 

minary difcourfe, containing the general hiftory of chemiftry, 

its obje€t, and the various application. of the fcience to arts. 

The work itfelf begins with a partial definition of chemiftry, 

whofe obje€ is faid to be the afcertaining the nature and pro- 

perties of bodies. ‘This is only the analytical part of the fci- 

ence 3 
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ence; but compofition is often, as ftrictly, a chemical ope- 
ration. The general do&rines of affinity, and the prepara- 
tions for different operations follow, which are explained with 
great propriety. ‘The elementary fubftances ar: few. Our 
author treats of fire, heat, light, fulphur, and ch:rcoal. The 
gaffes are the next fubjects, with their combinatio.s, of nitro- 
gene (a better term than azote for inflammab'‘e ai-), and oxi- 
gene, which forms the atmofphere; and of oxygen and hydro- 
gene, which produces water. Nitrogene with hydrogene, or 
an earthy principle, forms the different alkalis; and oxygene 
with different bafes, it is admitted, forms acids. This clear 
perfpicuous arrangement of the fubj e€ts of the firft volume 
will probably prepoffefs the reader in favour of our author’s 
fyftem. We fhall mention only a few of the obfervations, 
more gencrally interefting, or of particular importance, for, 
to detail particularly the different fatts of a fyflem, or the 
more minute difcuffions, would be ufelefs and tirefome. 

It is aremark, not fufficiently attended to by the different 
fabricators of fyftems, that folution is not necefiary for cryftal- 
lization, but only a fimple divifion, or, perhaps, the {mall pro- 
portion of water let loofe while the body is decompofing. Gyp- 
{um and quartz, our author thinks, in this way, may aflume 
regular forms, and the nitre in gunpowder, though kept in 
the drieft place, will be found to cryftallife. 

The whole of the chapter on fire is an excellent one. It is 
to the caloric that the gafeous form of bodies is owing; and, 
while afhinity prevails, M. Chaptal obferves, the body 1s folid; 
when the caloric is in a greater proportion, the body is air, 
when thefe principles ballance each other it is fluid. 

A very fingular method of meafuring high degrees of heat 
we fhall tranfcribe ; 


_ © Several means have been fucceflively propofed for calculating 

the higher degrees of heat. Mr. Leidenfroft has proved that the 
hotter a metal is, the more flowly will drops of water evaporate 
from its furface ; and he has propofed this principle for the con- 
ftruction of pyrometers. A drop of water in an iron fpoon, 
heated to the degree of boiling water, evaporates in one fecond ; 
a fimilar drop, poured on melted lead, is diflipated in fix or feven 
feconds; and upon red hot iron in thirty. Mr. Ziegler, in his 
Specimen de Digeftore Papini, has found that 89 feconds were re- 
quired to evaporate a drop of water at 520 degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
and that one fecond is fufficient at the 300th degree. This. phe- 
nomenon, which is more interefting to chemiftry than pyrometry, 
to which it will always afford refults little fufceptible of rigorous 
calculation, appears to me to depend upon the adhefion and decom- 
pofition of the water upon the metal.’ 


Hh, Sulphur, 
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Sulphur, the modern chemifts confider as 2 radical, and it 
is mean that the body which was fuppofed to furnith 
Stahl with the moft decifive experiment in favour of phlogif- 
ton, is equally decifive in favour of his antagonift. Various 
plants contain fulphur: fome fpecies of patientia cocklearia, 
and the rumex patientia, in our author’s hands, produced it by 
fimply rafping and wafhing the pulp. M. le Veillard obtained 
fulphur by fuffering vegetable fub{tances to putrify in well-wa- 
ter. Inflammable air, which diflolves fulphur, and forms he- 
patic air, does not kill animals 5, nor does it diflolve animal 
{ubftances, as fome authors have fuppofed, an effe& more pro- 
bably of the mephytis. The unfortunate Pilatre de Rozier 
ee it, and fet it on fire while expiring, forming a curi- 
ous jet of flame. He even exploded the proper mixture of in- 
flammable and pure air in his mouth; and the fhock, as might 
be expected, was dreadful. Birds and animals. do not die in 
it, but no change is produced in the air; fo that nothing is ab- 
forbed from the blood, and nothing added to it. Amphibious 
animals. feem to live.in it; but they gencrally exclude the air 
entirely from their lungs, when they find it not properly ref- 
pirable. ‘When no change is produced in the air, our author 
employs a phrafe fuficiently expreflive, though not chemically 
accurate, and fays the lungs do not digeft it. ‘This, he re- 
marks, is the cafe with afthmatic lungs, which are, on that 
account, continually languifhing, and to fuch perfons pure air 
is highly gratifying. In confumptive cafes, too, our authar 
thinks it gratifying, rather than highly falutar 

The following very fingular obfervation, se hail, we 
fhall preferve without a comment. 


* Hail and fnow are nothing but modifications of ice. We may 
confider hail as produced by the fudden difengagement of the elaf- 
tic fluid, which concurs in rendering water liquid : it ig almoft al- 
ways accompanied with thunder. ‘The experiments of Mr. Quin- 
quet have confirmed this theory.—I will here relate a fact to which 
I myfelf was witnefs, at Montpeljer, and.of which philofophers 
may advantageoufly avail themfelves. On the zgth of O&ober, 
1786, four inches of water fell as Montpelier; a violent explofion 
of thunder, which was heard about four in the evening, and which 
appeared to be very near, caufed a moft dreadful fhower of hail. 
At this inftant a druggilt, who was employed in his cellar in pre- 
venting the mifchief occafioned by the filtration of water through 
the wall, ws highly aftonithed to behold that the water which came 
through the wall was inftantly changed into ice. He called in feu 
veral neighbours to partake of his furprife. I vifited the place a 


quarter of an hour afterwards, and found ten pounds of ice at the 


foot of the wall; I was well affured that it could not have paffed 
i through 
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through the wall, which did not exhibit any crack, but appeared 
to be in very good condition. Did the fame caufe, which deter. . 
mined the formation of hail in the atmofphere, a& equally in this 
cellar ?—I relate the fact only, and forbear to make any conjeéture 
upon it.” } , 


The nitrogene gas (phlogifticated air), when combined with 
lime, preduces, in our author’s opinion, the vegetabile alkali; 
and, with magnefia, the mineral alkali. The combination 
of volatile alkali is now well known. Crude fal ammoniac - 
may, we are told, be obtained in this country by treating the 
dung of animals, which have fed on faline vegetables, in the 
fame manner as the procefs is conducted in Egypt. It is faid 
to exift alfo in the human body in putrid fevers; for M. Model, 
difengaged a very large quantity of alkaline gas, by wafhing 
his hands in a folution of pot-afh, at a time when he had a co- 
pious critical fweat, during the folution of a fever. But it is 
proved, that the acid of the neutral difcharged was the muria- 
tic. Borax is employed by enamellers, but, as it {wells with 


heat, M. Georgi recommends, as a fubftitute, the following 
falt, 


‘s Natron, mixed with marine falt and Glauber’s falt, is to be 
diffolved in lime water; and the cryftals which feparate by the 
cooling of the fluid may be fet apart. The lixivium of natron is 
then to be evaporated ; and this falt afterwards diffolved tn miik. 
The evaporation affords fcarcely one-eighth of the natron em- 
ployed, and the refidue may be applied to the fame ufes as bo- 
rax.”’ 


The firft volume concludes with a concife treatife on the 
analyfis of mineral waters. It is added in this place to render 
the fize of the volumes more equal. 

The fecond volume contains a very valuable fyftem of litho- 
logy, confifting of an account of the properties of each kind 
of earth; the earthy falts, produced by a combination of each 
with the different acids; the earthy mixtures, or the refults of 
the union of each kind with every other, as they occur in na- 
ture; the different ftony mixtures, or rocks; the compound 
ftones, formed by a reunion of quartzofe {tones with each other; 
and thofe compound ftones which arife from a mixture and re- 
union of the different genera, concluding with the diamond, 
fingly, as not referable to any particular clafs. ‘This divifion 
comprehends three great claffes, faline ftones, earthy mixtures, 
and {tony mixtures. We can felect only a few of the moft in- 
terefting obfervations. 


‘ One part of the fluate of lime, fufed with four parts of cau- 
ftic fixed alkali, form a falt infoluble in water. The fame quantity 


of 
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of fluate of lime, treated in the fame manner with the carbonate 
* of pot-ath, or mild vegetable alkali,-affords a foluble falt; and 
at the bottom of the water a calcareous earth is found, which 
proves that the fluoric acid is not feparated bat by double affinity. 
‘ This ftone, which hitherto has not been employed but as a 
flux, or in the fabrication of ornaments, appears to me to deferve 
the moft particular attention. Its texture feems to be lamellated 
like the diamond; and like that ftone it.is not capable of double 
refra€tion, as the abbé Rochon has obferved. Its phofphorefcence 
has hkewife fome relation with the combuftibility of the diamond, 
and it has lively and varied colours. All thefe circumflances efta- 
blifh an analogy between thefe two fubftances ; and might lead us 
to fufpeé&t that the conftituent principles of the diamond exif ia 
this ftone, ‘mixed and combined with an acid and lime, &c.’ 


Every part, which relates to pottery, is clear, concife, and 
interefting ; and the fhort Life of Bernard de Paliffey, the great 
improver of fayencery (the mannfacture of Delft ware, Fay- 
ence), is fingularly curious. ‘ He exhibits himfelf building 
and rebuilding his furnaces; always on the eve of ‘fuccefs; 
worn out by labour and misfortune; the derifion of the pub- 
lic; the objeét of the angry remonftrances of his wife; and 
feduced to burn his furniture, and even the wood-work of his 
houfe, to keep his furnace going. His workman prefies him 
for money: he ftrips himfelf and gives him his cloaths.’ This 
is a true picture of ardent, vehement, inventive genius, ftrug- 
gling with difficulties : he was at laft fuccefsful; the founder 
of a new and ufeful manufacture, and the victim of virulent, 
intolerant fanaticifm, at the age of ninety-three! Our author’s 
experiments on the ufe of lava as a flux are highly ufeful. 


‘ 1, That lava may be ufed as a flux iv glafs-houfes to diminifh 
the confumptiot of foda. This is the fingle parpofe I at that 
time propofed to myfelf, and I have clearly accomplifhed it. 1. 
By the -refults of experiments which have fhewn that refractory 
fand becomes fufed in the glafs furnace by a mixture of lava. 2. 
By the effeéts obtained in all the works in the large way, in which 
the addition of lava permitted a diminution in the proportion of 
foda. 

‘ 2, Itis very difficult to eftablifh a rigorous procefs, applicable 
to all circumftances, by which lava may be wrought without addi- 
tion. My bottles into which the lava entered as a component part, 
were fcarcely known, before it was publifhed that they were for- 
med of lava without addition ; nothing more being faid to be re- 
quired than to fufe the lava in order to form bottles. This ftrange 
report affeéted me very little in the principle ; becaufe I had nei- 
ther fpoken, i ee nor printed any thing which was capable of 
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giving authority to fuch an error: and I was content to reply to 
all perfons who demanded information, by informing them that 
experience had taught me that an addition of lava diminifhed the 
proportion of foda in the compofition of glafs, and that this new 
pone rendered the bottles lighter and ftronger. 

« 3. That the only advantage which can be derived from fufing 
lava without addition, is to pour it out into moulds, to form pav- 
ing ftones, chimney jams, &c. The facility with which it is fufed 
by the affiftance of pit-coal, would render thefe works of {mall 
expence; and it might eafily be decorated by incrufting it with 
rere colours. | 

« 4. That the difference in the nature of volcanic produéts pro- 
duces fuch a variety in the refults of their fufion, that I confiderit 
as impoftible to affign a conftant and invariable procefs, by which 
the fame refult may infallibly be obtained. ‘This circumftance 
renders it neceffarv to make preliminary trials in all cafes wherein 
it is intended to ufe bafaltes in the fabrication of bottles.’ 


A very comprehenfive geological fyftem follows; but it 
is the outline only of a feries of facts deduced from, and fup- 
ported by, obfervation. 

The account of metals is included alfo in this fecond vo- 
lume, in which a minute enquirer might obferve fome omif- 
fions ; but we have found nothing mifreprefented. M.Cha 
tal, without a wifh to fupport any theory, defcribes the feve- 
ral facts with equal judgment and ability, introducing his re- 
marks with an account of the general properties of metals, the 
defcription of mines, of aflaying, reducing, &c.. ~The vitri- 
fiable ftone of Becher, the fureft indication of the prefence of 
metals was, in M. Chaptal’s opinion, the ponderous {par (mar- 
mor metallicum of Cronftedt), though ufually underftood to 
be quartz. 

The different metals are defcribed in the inverfe order. 
Arfenic and the femimetals holding the firft rank, and gold 
the laft. It is, however, the moft natural and convenient or- 
der for achemift. Plumbago and molybdena, from their acid 
nature, might perhaps have followed; but the former of thefe, 
as our author endeavours to prove, is a carbure of iron, and, 
on that account, it more properly follows iron, though vari- 
ous refpectable chemifls are of a different opinion: our au- 
thor’s experiments on this fubject are not unexceptionable. It 
is formed often in the humid way in wells, and even in the 
ftreets, for the black mud of Paris is faid to be plumbago 
formed in the humid way. Thefé are, however, opinions not 
yet fully afcertained. Of the different metals, the account of 
iron is exceedingly ful! and valuabie: the little eflays on mer- 
cury and filver are equally fo. ‘Tin feems to have been exa- 
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mined with lefs accuracy; and the peculiar excellency of the 
Cornifh tin, over. that of Banca, not fufficiently afcertained : it 
depends on its fuperior ductility and f{plendor ; and, as its pro~ 
perties are now underftood, the product of the Cafliterides will 
extend to the Eaft, and give a fuperiority in commerce to this 
country as it formerly did, in fo extenfive a degree in the South. 
Our author feems to have omitted the ufe of tin, as precipi- 
tated on brafs, in aminute but important manufacture, pins; 
and in the covering of copper veflels, he thinks there are in- 
numerable points of copper expofed to the action of folvents. 
‘The tranflator tells us, that the tin ufed is rather a kind of 
bell or fpeculum metal; but we fufpe& that he has been mif- 
Jed in this refpect : we remember being fome years fince en- 
gaged in a kind of difpute, refpecting a patent obtained for a 
more durable tinning, and we then examined the different pro-. 
cefles at length; but the tin employed in the common opera- 
tion was, at that time, of the pureft nature. ‘There is, how~ 
ever, a block-tinning introduced fince that period, which may 
have fuggefted his remark, and the nature of the metal em-~ 
ployed may confirm it. We fhall take an opportunity of exa- 
mining this fubject. It is a * phvfical fact,’ we are”told in 
this volume, that gold is found in vegetables. The tranfpa- 
rency of gold-leaf is alfo mentioned, but, in the account, we 
fufpe&t fome error. We examined it once carefully in an ex- 
cellent microfcope, fitted for the purpofe, and faw indeed in 
fome parts a green tinge, but it was fo partial and irregular, 
that we thought it muft be owing to the irregular impreffion 
of the hammer, which had in fome meafure deftroyed the con- 
tinuity. 

In the third volume, we find the chemical hiftory of vege- 
table and animal fubftances ; and, among thefe, we meet with 
the inflammables; thefe are almoft wholly of vegetable origin, 
except fulphur, which ranks among the elements. After a 
general defeription of the ftructure of vegetables, M. Chaptal 
proceeds to the nutritive principles, particularly water, earth, 
nitrogenous gas, carbonic acid, and light. ‘The refults of ve- 
getable nutrition and evolution are the different vegetable pro- 
ductions, oils, refins, mucilage, fugar, honey, wood, the pe~ 
culiar juices obtained by incifion, expreflion, &c. Though 
confidering oils in this view be in fome meafure breaking a na- 


tural order, which will admit of general remarks, yet the dif- 


advantage is partly compenfated by the connection which is 
fhown to fubfift between the inflammables, and other vegetable 
productions of a firnilar nature, though apparently in a different 
form. On the whole, however, the difadvantages feem to pre- 
dominate; but the difcuflion of this queition would not be 
very 
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very important; and it would be extenfive, as it muft include 
‘an examination of another queftions whether analyfis or exter- 
nal forms be the beft foundation of arranging the objeéts of the 
chemift. It might be fhown that M. Chaptal has not adhered 
very clofely to either principle. | 

The volatile parts of vegetables are the next fubje€t of the 
chemift’s attention, and he proceeds afterwards to confider the 
effects of menftrua and the other cautes of the decompofition of 
vegetables deprived of life, includingithe chemical hiftory of pit- 
coal, fermentation, and its various products. The laft part re- 
lates to animal fubftances, and the parts of various animals 
employed in medicine. The whole concludes with obferva- 
tions on putrefaction. | 

In thofe parts which relate to vegetation, and the vegetables 
employed in medicine, theré are various minute errors of no 
effential confequence. They relate either to medical effects, or 
occafionally to the tree fuppofed to produce the different fub- 
jets. ‘The obfervations on oils and varnifhes are of very con- 
fiderable importance, though the latter fubjedt is a little unna- 
turally broken by fome ingredients belonging to the animal 
kingdom; and there are a few other fubjects in which we have 
to regret our author’s divifion, or that he had not boldly broken 
the fetters-of fyftem, and united thofe fubjeCts whofe proper- 
ties are very intimately related. Fixed air, for inftance, vege- 
table acids, and tartar, are at very different parts of the work, 
and even in different volumes. Of another fubject a compre- 
henfive but judicious and accurateaccount Is given: we alludeto 
the principles of dying. We fhallextract ourauthor’s arguments 
in confirmation of the vegetable origin of pit-coal, which, how- 
ever, will not obtain a very general confent. 


_ € Vegetables have been confidered as the caufe of the formation 
of pit-coal; but a few forefts being buried in the earth are not 
fufficient to form the mountains of ccal which exift in its bowels. 
A greater caufe, more proportioned to the magnitude of the effeat, 
is required ; and we find it only in that prodigious quantity of ve- 
getables which grows in the feas, and is ftill increafed by the im- 
menfe mafs of thofe which are carried down byrivers. Thefe ve- 
getables, carried away by the currents, are agitated, heaped to- 
gether, and broken by the waves; and afterwards become covered 
with ftrata of argillaceous or calcareous earth, and are decompofed. 
It is eafier to conceive how thefe maffes of vegetables may form 
{trata of coal, than that the remains of fhells fhould form the 
greater part of the globe. 

‘ The dire& proofs which may be given of the truth of this 
theory are— 

‘4. The prefence of vegetables in coal mines. The bamboo 
and 
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and banana trees are found in the coal of Alais. Itis common to 
find terreftrial vegetables confounded with marine plants. : 

‘ z. The prints of fhells and of fifh are likewife found in the 
ftrata of coal, and not unfrequently fhells themfelves. ‘The pit- 
coal of Orfan and that of Saint-Efprit contain a prodigious num- 
ber. 

* 3. it is evidently feen, by the nature of the mountains which 
contain charcoal, that their formation has been fubmarine; for 
they all confift either of {chiftus, or grit, or lime-ftone. The fe- 
condary fchiftus is a kind of coal in which the earthy principle 
predominates over the bituminous. Sometimes even this {chiftus 
is combuftible, as is feen in that of St. George near Milhaud. 
The texture of the vegetables, and the impreffion of fifh are very 
well preferved in the fchiftus. The origin of the {chiftus is there- 
fore fubmarine ; and confequently fo likewife muft be the origin of 
the coal! diftributed in ftrata through its thicknefs. 

«The grit-ftone confifts cf fand heaped together, carried into 
the fea by the rivers, and thrown up againft the fhores by the 
waves. The ftrata of bitumen which are found in thefe cannot 
therefore but come from the fea. 

« Calcareous earth rarely contains ftrata of coal, but is merely 
impregnated with it, as at St. Ambroife, at Servas, &c. where 
the bitumen forms a cement with the calcareous earth.’ 


In the analyfis of animal fubftances we find little par- 
ticularly new or interefting. ‘This part of chemiftry has been 
Jately much improved ; and it is a fufhcient recommendation to 
obferve, that our author’s account contains the whole of the 
late difcoveries, fo far as we recollect, detailed in a manner 
equally accurate and judicious. 

The tranflator, Mr. Nicholfon, who joins to no inconfider- 
able knowledge of chemiftry, a very accurate knowledge of the 
French language, cannot be fuipected cf error. But, as we 
have not the original before us, we can only fay, that the tran- 
{lation is neither deformed by provincialifms, nor ftiffened by 
an affectation of accuracy. It is the ftyle of a man well ac- 
quainted with the fubject, and has every internal evidence of 
being a faithful reprefentation of the original. Some notes and 
corrections are added: the latter relate chiefly to little over- 
fights, quas incuriafudit; the former are elucidations of fome 
facts which the author feems not to have been fully informed 
of. We-could have wifhed thefe notes to have been more nu- 
merous. On the whole, while we think this the beft elemen- 
tary work of chemiftry which the continent has afforded, we 
ought to thank the ingenious tranflator for his care in the com- 
munication of M. Chaptal’s fyftem to the Englith reader. 
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Reliquic Rudbeckianz, five Camporum Elyforum. Libri primi. 
Olim ab Olao Rudbcckio, patre & filio ; Upfalie, Anno 1702. 
Editi que fuperfunt adjectis nominibus Linneanis. Cura 
E. Smith. Folto. 10s. 6d. fewed. Impenfis Editoris. 1791, 


R UPBECK is an interefting name to every philofopher. 

To the father we are pretty certainly indebted for the 
firft difcovery of the lymphatic veflels *; and to the father 
we owe probably the firft defi ign of publithing the Campi Ely- 
fii, though the fon is faid to have greatly affifted him in the 
execution, and to the fon, in fome authors, the whole is attri- 
buted. ‘The blocks engraved for this purpofe were numerous, 
and it was intended that the whole work fhould contain 
10,000, or 11,000 figures, but the two firft books were onl 
publifhed. The firit, though we believe not firft publifhed, 
contained the grafles, and thefe alone the father feems to have 
completed; the fecond was begun by Rudbeck fenior, but 
finifhed by the united care of his fon and grandfon. It con- 
tained the liliacee and buibous orchidez, and, like the grailes, 
difpofed in the order of Bauhine: the whole was fuppofed to 
have been deftroyed in the fire at Upfal in 1702; and indeed 
of the firft book, only three copies remain; two in Sweden, 
and one in Sherrard’s botanical colie&tion at.Oxford. Of the 
fecond book there were but a few only, one of which Haller 
mentions to have been in his poffeflion, and defcribes it as 
containing many repetitions of the fame plant, under differ- 
ent forms, and particularly among the orchides. ‘The orchis 
laponum is reprefented, which is really a fpecies of calceo- 
lus. 

When the widow of Linnzus left the houfe appointed for 
the profeffor of botany, fome pieces of wood were difcovered, 
and on examination they were found to be the blocks of the 
firft book of Rudbeck’s work. ‘The younger Linnzus imme- 
diately engaged in republifhing this book, but foon, from hafte 
and unfteadinefs, relinquifhed the tafk, and the blocks were 
ufed to light the fire or drefs.the dinners. Of 1 30, not more 
than 80 of thofe which filled the firft book remain. They 
fell into the hands of Dr. Smith, who has very carefully re- 
publifhed this book, and faved the ill-fated blocks from a third 
fire. The defcriptions were added from the Sherardian 





* He feems to om firft feen the lymphatic veffels in tai and called 
them vafa hepatis aquofa, as in that organ they were firlt difcovered. They 
were mentioned in an academical differtation, publifhed in 1652 at Arofen, 
an epifcopal city of Sweden near Upfal. Thefe veffels were more particularly 
defcribed in another differtation, publifhed at the fame place in 1653. Bare 
tholimre ard Bourdelot had certainly not feen them in 1652, 
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copy. They feem to have been engraved with great f{pirit ard 
accuracy ; but itis ufelefs to tranfcribe the names. In the 
Appendix there are fome plates, refembling thofe in the firft 
and fecond books of the Campi Elyfii; but they are probably 
varieties, and were perhaps engraved by miftake. One was 
defigned for the eighth book. It is Parnaflia Paluftris Linnzi. 
Four others are much worn, and occurred among the blocks 
of Rudbeck from accident only. 





Index Ornithologicus, five Syftema Ornithologie complectens Avi- 
um Divifionem in Claffes, Ordines, Genera, Species, ipfarume 
que Varietates: adjectis Synonymis, Locts, Defcriptionibus, 
isc. Studio &F Opera Foannis Latham. Sumptibus Autho- 
vis. 2 Vols. 4to. 1). 115.6d. Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 
1790. 7 tad 

NINE years have almoft elapfed fince Mr. Latham publifhed 

the firft volume of his Synopfis, which was followed by 
two others. In our review of thefe volumes, which occur in 
vol. LIV. p. 309, LVII. 248, and Lx. 256, refpectively, of our 

Journal, we have had occafion to explain the author’s fyftem 

at fufficient length, and to point out the more leading and im- 

portant variations from the work of Linneus. On the fulleft 

tefleCtion, we do not always find thefe variations juftified by a 

minute examination of nature, and the rules of arrangement ; 

but, as what we confider to be errors, occur chiefly in the or- 
ders, the difadvantage is not confiderable. 

In this Index our author chara€terifes each genus and fpe- 
ci¢s; adding at the end, the various fynonyms from the beft 
authors, and a greater number than has occurred to our no- 
tice in any other,fyftem ; a circumftance which greatly adds to 
the value of the work before us, and fixes an epoch in orni- 
thology to which every future obfervation fhould be'referred. 
The definitions are clear, concife, and difcriminated; and 
when we add, that the manner is that of Linnzus, marking 


more frequently at the end the minuter peculiarities, a fpeci- 


men will be unnecefiary. _ 

At the beginning of the whole is a*general defcription of the 
parts of birds, including of courfe, as im the Syftema Nature, 
a definition of the technical and fcientific language. We muift 
Jeave our author, with our beft wifhes for the future fuccefs of 
his {tudies, and our thanks for the very valuable obfervations 
brought together in this concife and convenient form. 
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( 457 ) 
an Appeal from the New to the Old Whies, in Confeguence of 


fome late Difcuffions in Parliament, relative tothe Refleions 
on the French Revolution. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Dodiley. 1791. 


HE mild, argumentative ftyle of this Appeal feems to op- 
pofe the general opinion, that it is the work of Mr. Burke, 

or, perhaps, more properly the opinion of thofe who have af- 
fociated the idea of Mr. Burke’s produ€tions with a perpe- 
tual brilliancy of fpirit, fire, and imagination, with new and 
unufual combinations, with the corufcations of metaphor and 
imagery. If tried on thofe ftatutes, we fhall find only the ‘ fcat- 
tered limbs’ of poetry; but we fhall find thefe limbs fo well 
referved, the {pirit and animation of the mufcles fo ftriking 


and correét, that we fhall fcarcely doubt of the Torfo to which 


they belong. It is impoflible, however, to avoid concluding 
that, if this Appeal be not the produ€tion of Mr. Burke, it is 
evidently written with his concurrence, and probably with his 
afiftance. The object is to fhow, that his condu& has been 
entirely confiftent with the principles of the whigs of the laft 
century, though it has differed a little from the fentiments of 
the great exemplars of modern whiggifm. | Re 

_ The work begins with the fingular fimplicity of one of Pla- 
to’s Dialogues, or of the converfations of Socrates; with a 
fimplicity, which even at firft appears a garb put on, defigned 
to veil the author or his object. - When he engages more pro- 
feffedly in the argument, he endeavours to exculpate Mr. 
Burke from committing his aflociates or his party: the author 
of the Refie€tions took pains to fhow, that “ {poke his own 


fentiments only. The French revolution, it is obferved in this 


Appeal, could have no conneétion with the parties in Eng- 
Jand, except they chofe by their application of it to bring the 
example home: that they did fo we ought not to afirm, becaufe 
they difclaim the imputation ; but the triumphant celebration 
leads us to fufpeét, that it was the defign, at leaft, of fome of 


the moft eager and forward of the party. Let us fele& a 


{trong paflage on this fubjeét from another part of the work. 


_ © There are times and circumftances, in which not to {peak out is 
is at leaft to connive. Many think it enough for them, that the 
principles propagated by thefe clubs and focieties, enemies to their 
country and its conftitution, are not owned by the modern Whigs 
in parliament, who are fo warm in condemnation of Mr. Burke 
and his book, and of courfe, of all the principles of the ancient 
conftitutional Whigs of this kingdom. Certainly they are not 
owned. But are they condemned with the fame zeal as Mr. Burke 
and his book are condemned? Are they condemned at all? Are 
they rejeéted or difcountenanced in any way whatfoever? Is any 
Cair. Rev. N. An. (11.) Sug. 1791. li man 
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man who would fairly examine into the demeanour and principles 
of thofe focieties, and that too very moderately, and in the way 
yather of admonition than of punifhment, is fuch a man even de- 
cently treated? [she not reproached as if, in condemning fuch 
principles, he had beheld the condu& of his whole life, fuggefting 
that his life had been governed by principles fimilar to thofe which 
he now reprobates? The French fyftem is in the mean time, by 
many active agents out of doors, rapturoufly praifed ; the Britith 
conititution is coldly tolerated. But thefe conftitutions are differ- 
ent, both in the foundation and in the whole fuperftructure ; ; and 
it is plain, that you cannot build up the one but on the ruins of 
the other. After all, if the French'be a fuperior fyftem of liber- 
ty, why fhould we not adopt it? To what end are our praifes ? 
Is excellence held out to us only that we fhauld not copy after it? 
And what is there in the manners of the people, or in the climate 
of France, which renders that fpecies of republic fitted for them, 
and unfuitable to us? A ftrong and marked difference between the 
two nations ought to be fhewn, before we can admit a conftant af- 


fected panegyric, a ftanding annual commemoration, to be without 
any tendency to an example.’ 


The author next proceeds to defend the introduction of the 
affairs of France to the Englifh parliament; and, what we con- 
fider as a very valuable part of his Appeal, draws the outline 

of what Mr. Burke intended to have faid. The commencement 
of his fpeech, and fo much of it as he delivered, lead us great- 
ly to regret that it was not continued and concluded : the fub- 
ftance, perhaps all that we are ever likely to receive, is able 


and judicious. From this foutain we can only draw a {mall 
portion. 


‘ He would have fhewn that the eniven(ah peace and concord 
amongift nations, which thefe common enemies to mankind had 
held out with the fame fraudulent ends and pretences with which 
they had uniformly conducted every part of their proceedings, was 
a coarfe and clumfy deception, unworthy to be propofed as an ex- 
ample, by an informed and fagacious Britifh fenator, to any other 
country.—-That far from peace and good-will to men, they medi- 
tated war againft all other governments; and propofed fyftemati- 
cally to excite in them all the very worft kind of feditions, in order 
to lead to their common deftruction.—That they had difcovered, 
in the few inftances in which they have hitherto had the power of 
difcovering it, (as at Avignon, and in the Comtat, at Cavilhon, 
and at Carpentras) in what a favage manner they mean to condu&t 
the feditions and’ wars they have planned againft their neighbours 
for the fake of putting themfelves at the head of a confederation of 
republics as wild and as mifchi€vous as theirown, He would have 
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fhéwn in what'manner that wicked fcheme was carried on in thofé 
places, without being directly either owned or difclaimed, in hopes 
that the undone people fhould at length be obliged to fly to their 
tyrannic protection, as fome fort of refuge from their barbarous 
and treacherous hoftility. He vould have fhewn from thofe ex- 
amples, that neither this nor an y other fociety. could be in fafety as 
long as fuch a public enemy was in a condition to continue dire&tly 
or indire&tly fuch praétices againft its peace. —That Great Britain 
was a principal obje& of their machinations; and that they had 
begun by eftablifhing correfpondences, communications, and a fort 
of federal union with the faCtious here.——That no practical enjoy- 
ment of athing fo imperfe& and precarious, as human happinefs 
muft be, even under the very beft of governments, could be a fe- 
curity for the exiftence of thefe governments, during the preva- 


lence of the principles of France, propagated from that grand 
{chool of every diforder, and every vice.’ 


In this fpeech he attacked with great (perhaps too great} 
force, the new French conftitution, and the conduct of the 
national affembly ; and it is ably apologifed for, by remarking, 
that the Englifh conftitution wanted no defence; and that this 
offspring of the moment, of the collected and overflowing en- 
thufiafm of many years, was reprefented as fomething infinite- 
ly great and glorious, borrowing, probably, its fublimity from 
its obfcurity, for it was not yet concluded. Let us extract a 
paffage from this part, wholly in the ftyle of the RefleCtions. 


«¢ But Mr. Fox does not make the panegyric of the new confti- 
tution; it is the deftruction only of the abfolute monarchy he com- 
mends,”? When that namelefs thing which has been lately fet up 
in France was defcribed as «* the moft ftupendous and glorious edi- 
fice of liberty, which had been ereéted on the foundation of human 


integrity in any time or country,” it might at firft, have led the 


hearer into an opinion, that the conftruction of the new fabric was 
an object of admiration, as well as the demolition of the old. The 
gentleman, however, has explained himfelf; and it would be too 
like that captious and cavilling fpirit, which I fo perfectly deteft, 

if I were to pin down the language of an eloquent and ardent mind, 
to the punctilious exactnefs of a pleader. ‘Then Mr. Fox did not 
mean to applaud that monftrous thing, which, by the courtefy of 
France, they call a conftitution. 1 eafily believe it. Far from 
meriting the praifes of a great genius like Mr. Fox, it cannot be 
approved by any man of common fenfe, or common information. 


He cannot admire the change of one piece of barbarifm for another, 


and a worfe. He cannot rejoice at the deftruction of a monarchy, 
mitigated by manners, refpetful to laws and ufagés, and attentive, 
perhaps but too attentive to public Opinion, in favour of the tyran- 
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ny of alicentious, ferocious, and favage multitude, without laws, 
manners, or morals, and which fo far from refpecting the general 
fenfe of mankind, imfolently endeavours to alter all the principles 
and opinions, which have hitherto guided and contained the world, 
and to force them into a conformity to their views and actions. His 
mind is made to better things. 
¢ That a man fhould rejoice and triumph in the deftruétion of an 
abfolute monarchy; that in fuch an event he fhould overlook the 
captivity, difgrace, and degradation of an anfortunate prince, and 
the continual danger to a life which exifts only to be endangered ; 
that he fhould overlook the utter ruin of whole orders and claffes 
of men, extending itfelf dire€tly, or in its neareft confequences, to 
at leaft a million of our kind, and to at leaft the temporary wretch- 
ednefs of an whole community, I do not deny to be in fome fort 
natural. Becaufe, when people fee a political object, which they 
ardently defire, but in one point of view, they are apt extremely 
to palliate, or under-rate the evils which may arife in obtaining it. 
This is no refleétion on the humanity of thofe perfons. Their good- 
nature I am the laft man in the world to difpute. It only fhews 
that they are not fufficiently informed, or fufficiently confiderate. 
When they come to reflect ferioufly on the tranfaétion, they wilk 
think themfelves bound to examine what the object is that has been 
acquired by all this havock.” 


The inconfiftency of thofe who praife fo highly what is yet 
incomplete, and another inconfiftency, no lefs ftriking, that 
of forming a conftitution, ina moment, unalterable to pofte- 
rity, though the foundationof the whole fyftem is, that one 
generation has no right to bind another, are pointed out with 
a degree of {pirit and indignant farcaim, which are truly ad- 
mirable. 

Inconfiftency is the next charge againft Mr. Burke, which 
the author of the Appeal purpofes to defend. This is, however, 
a {pacious field, in which, while the harveft is plenteous, fome 
gleanings yet remain. ‘lhe whole of Mr. Burke’s fuppofed in- 
confiftency is not confidered; but, we may add, that this is a very 
able defence in thofe points which are particularly noticed. We 
fhall fele& only one {fpecimen from that part where Mr. Burke’s 
conduct, .refpecting America, is defended on the principle 
that the Americans aéted on the defenfive only. 


« If the principles of all he has faid and wrote an the occafion, 
be viewed with common temper, the gentlemen of the party will 
perceive, that on a fuppofition that the Americans had rebelled 
merely in order to enlarge their liberty, Mr. Burke would have 
thought very differently of the American caufe. "What might have 
been in ~ fecret thoughts of fome of their leaders it is impoffible 
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to fay. As far as a man, folocked up as Dr. Franklin, could be 

expected to communicate his ideas, I believe he opened them to 

Mr. Burke. It was, I think, the very day before he fet out for 

America, that a very long converfation pafled between them, and 

with a greater air of opennefs on the Doctor’s fide, than Mr. Burke. 
had obferved in him before. In this difcourfe Dr. Franklin la- 

mented, and with apparent fincerity, the feparation which he fear 

ed was inevitable between Great Britain and her colonies, He 

certainly {poke of it as an event which gave him the greateft con-. 
cern. America, he faid, would never again fee. fuch happy days - 
as fhe had paffed under the protection of England. He obferved, 

that ours was the only inftance of a great empire, in which the moft 

diftant parts and members had been as well governed as the me- 
tropolis and its vicinage: but that the Americans were going to 

lofe the means which fecured to them this rare and precious advan~ 
tage. The queftion with them was not whether they were to re- 

main as they had been before the troubles, for better, he allowed 

they could not hope to be; but whether they were to give up fo 

happy a fituation without a ftruggle ?? 


‘The Appeal to the old whigs, and the comparifon of their 
tenets with thofe of their modern namefakes, are truly excel- 
lent. ‘The fpeakers, on the former fide, are the whig mana- 
gers on Dr. Sacheverel’s impeachment; and the modern ex- 
ample is Mr. Paine, whom Mr. Burke, with becoming dig- 
nity, does not condefcend to name. 

In the fubfequent part of the work, our author returns to 
the conduct of the modern whigs, and the fufpicious tendency 
of their exaggerated praifes of the French revolution. An ad- 
mirable comparifon of this event with the revolution in Po- 
land follows, too long for an extra, and too eloquent to ad- 
mit of a mutilated felection. Perhaps the conduct of the peo- 
ple in France, fince they have been in poffeflion of power, 18 co~ 
loured with too gloomy a pencil; and, as in the paflage juft 
now tranfcribed, the horrors of defpotifm are too feduloufly 
concealed. ‘The revolution, we have always contended, was 
neceflary. Arbitrary power, with its dreadful train of fecret 
ipformation, punifhment without a trial, wanton oppreflion, 
and enormities of every kind, glared with its horrid luftre ; but 
the change has {till its difadvantages. With thefe oppreffions, 
the life of the individual was fafe from the attack of his neigh- 
bour; and, with private terrors, public profperity was in fome 
degree combined. At prefent doubt and fufpicion offer images 
more dreadful perhaps than the reality, and,° while a new and 
moft extenfive political experiment is trying, we can only /peak 
of prefent evils, and 4ope amore permanent good. If we do 
not admire what has been for ages deemed excelient, obferves 
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our author, we ought to diftruft our own judgment, ra 
ther than queftion the propriety of what has been fo general- 


ly admitted. This obfervation, which applies fo well to fub- \ 


jects of tafte, is {carcely admiflible in queftions of judgment. 
Who would from this teft have doubted of the propriety of a 
monarchy, ten years fince, in France? Who would have 
doubted of the validity of ‘the tenets of the Catholic church 
previous to the time of Luther ? 

It has been contended that the people, in forming a common- 
wealth, do not refign their power over it; and this opinion the 
author of the Appeal combats with great ingenuity and fome 
pleafantry. We need not follow him clofely, for the anfwer 
muft be a limited one. ‘They cestainly refign their controul 
over it, unlefs it be abufed, and fuch power be arrogated as 
the fyftem does not allow 3 or the balance of the conftitu- 
tion be deftroyed. 

On the whole, we think many parts of this Appeal excel- 
Jent: it is written with temper, with cocl argument, and dif- 
paflionate reflection. We fhall only add, that if it be not the 
production of Mr. Burke, it is one which he need not be 
afhamed to own. 





Odes to Mr. Paine, Author of © Rights of Man; on the ina 
tended Celebration of the Downfall of the French Empire by 
a Set of Britifh Democrates, on the Fourteenth of Fuly. By 
Peter Pindar, E/q. 4to, 1s, Evans. 1791. 


THAT might have been harmlefs pleafantry, the awful 

moment, when the riots at Birmingham firft ftruck 
aur ears, turned to folemn horror. To that: who, in purfuit 
of a political phantom, have fet a nation at variance, if they 
are capable of reflection, we leave a dreadful fubjeét. 


Mr. Paine, an object of deteftation, is the fource of our au- 


thor’s pleafantry, and we muft own it was at'a time, when 
pleafaniry did not feem ta be mifapplied; but now this ri- 
dicule feems on the point of being’ realifed, we almoft feel it 
to be mifplaced: yet our readers muft be pleafed with the foley 
lowing lines : 


‘ Say, didft thou fear that Britain was too blef, 

Of peace thou moft delicious peft ? 

How fhamefui that this pin’s-head of an ifle, 

Whilft half the globe’s in grief, fhould wear a {mile. 
How cares the Wren amidft his hedges fiag, 

Whild eagles droop the beak, and flap the wing? 
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© muft the fcythe of defolation fleep, 
So keen for carnage, ftay its mighty fweep, . 
_ Ange havock on his hunter drop his lath; 
Spurr’d, arm’d, and ripe to ftorm with groans the tky, 
To chafe an empire, and enjoy the cry, 
The cry of millions—what a glorious crafh! 





Why, cur-like, didft thou fneak away, nay fly? 
Dread’ tt thou of anger’d juftice the fharp eye? 
Return, and bring Mefdames Poiffards along : 
And lo, with friendfhip’s fqueeze and fire to meet ’em, 
And oaths of every hue to greet ’em, | 
The fifterhood of Billing{gate fhall throng.’ 





Importance, in a nut-fhell hide thy head! 
I deem’d myfelf a dare-devil in rhime, 
To whifper toa king of modern time, 
And try to ftrike a royal foible dead ; 
Whilft dauntlefs thou, of treafon mak’ft no bones, 
But ftrik’ft at kings themfelves upon their thrones !” 


- On the whole, if thefe Odes do not add to the credit of 
Peter, as a poet, they fhow that he is not the wild indifcri« 
minating enemy of kings and minifters, as, he has been ufually 
accounted. 





Do&or Zimmermann’s Conver fations with the. late King of Pru/= 
fia, when he attended him in his laft Illnefs a little before his 
Death. To which are added feveral curious Particulars and 
Anecdotes of that Extracrdinary Prince. 8vo. 25. 6d. /eweds 
Fofter. 1791. 


N alate Appendix, we noticed Dr. Selle’s account of the 
king of Pruffia’s laft illnefs; and the prefent work may be 
confidered, in fome degree, as a fupplement to it. The phi- 
Jofopher of Sans Souci, carried his infidelity fo far, as to dif- 
truft the powers of medicine, becaufe it would not fecure 
him from indigeftion, when his food was varied fo much as 
to meet all the caprices of a fickly appetite, and rendered fo 
warm with fpice as to ftimulate a decayed ftomach to admit 
of too large a proportion. In a medical view, we have to re- 
ret the fate of kings. Even Dr. Zimmermann, whofe fame 
and whofe medical knowledge raife him above fufpicion and 
above a rival, feems to have timidly with-held his hand, when 
Frederick was his patient, looking perhaps to Nature (if we 
may employ Mirabeau’s expreflion) to fave her rareft mie 
tacle. 
As this work has been long known, though it has been only 
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464 
of late tranflated, we fhall merely confider it fo far as we find 
the powers, the refources, the verfatility of Frederick’s mind 
elucidated by the narratives for the medical part it is not ne- 
ceflary to enlarge on, and the timid apprehenfions of his 


phyfician it is unpleafing to recollect. We fhall firft felect 
a converfation refpecting the emprefs of Ruffia. 


© Fred. Youcorrefpond with the emprefs of Ruffia? Zim. The 
emprefs fometimes does me the honour to writetome. Fred. She 
confults you refpecting her health? Zim. She has not the leaft 
occafion, as fhe enjoys perfect health.—Literature, humanity, and 
philofophy, are the fybjeéts of the letters which her majefty is 
pleafed to addrefs to me. Fred, It is, however, known every 
where that the emprefs i is ill. Zim. The emprefs knows that 
every body imagines fo: this often affords her an opportunity of 
indulging in a little pleafantry. In one of her letters fhe told me 
that her health coft her fifteen pence a year, Fred. The inform- 
ation I have received, on this fubjeét, is totally different. Zim. 
Your majefty knows better than any one how little dependence, in 
fuch cafes, is to be placed gn information apparently certain. [ 
am fully convinced that what is reported, refpecting the valetudi- 
nary ftate of the emprefs, cannot be true; for fhe expofes herfelf 
to the greateft fatigue. Laft fummer fhe accomplifhed a journey 
of two hundred and fifty German miles, in the higheft fpirits, and 
with the utmoft compofure. Good humour never forfakes her 3 
and throughout the whole day her mind is engaged in the mof 
aftive employments. During her moments of relaxation, fhe late- 
ly wrote two codes of laws; one far the Ruffian nobility, and the 
other forthe cities of her dominions. She has likewife undertaken 
to execute, with her own hand, an aftonifhing work, the intention 
of which is purely philofophical: this work is a comparative glof- 
fary of all the languages, both original and derived, which are 
fpoken in the Ruffian empire. This year fhe fent me, as a pre- 
fent, feveral comedies full of wit and humour, and deftined to 
ridicule fuperftition, and religious quackery. Fred, I allow that 
the emprefs of Ruflia is a woman of extraordinary genius.’ 


Dr. Zimmermann’s Conver fations, &e. 


The following paffage is, im more than one refpect, curious 
and characteriftic. 


« At two in the afternoon I received a vifit, at Potfdam, from 
one of thofe who had the honour of being admitted to his ma- 
jefty’s table, and who told me very bad news. Frederick, at din- 
ner, had paid little attention to thofe rules refpeéting his diet, of 
which he had boafted fo much in the morning. He had firft eaten 
a large quantity of foup, compofed of ftrong and extremely hot 
jngredients; and he had added to it, as ufual, a large fpoonful of 
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ginger, nutmeg, and other fpices. After his foup, he had eaten 
heartily of Joutlle 2 la Ruf, that is to fay, dreffed with a pint of 
fpirits: and after this, an Italian difh compofed of the flour of 
Turkey corn and Parmefan cheefe. To this is added the juice of 
garlic: it is then fried in butter, until a cruft is formed upon it as 
thick as one’s finger ; and it is then feafoned with the ftrongeft 
fpices. This difh, invented firft by lord Marfhal, and afterwards 
improved by the king himfelf, is called polenta. In fhort, while 
boafting of the wonderful appetite which the dandelion had given 
him, his majefty ended his repaft by eating a whole plateful of eel- 
pie, which was fo hot, that his companion at table told me and 
my wife, that it looked as ifit had been baked in bell. 

« The effect of the king’s wonderful appetite began to appear 
even at dinner. ‘The good humour and cheerfulnefs of the morn 
ing had vanifhed ; his majefty fell into a flumber, and convulfive 
motions again appeared on his countenance. When he awoke, 
he had fome reachings ; and the company left table an hour fooner 
than ufual. I had no reafon to doubt, that Frederick had al- 
ready curfed Zimmermann and his dandelion a hundred times. 
The ftorm, however, was much more dreadful than I expected. 
At three I fet forward to wait upon his majefty, as I had been or- 
dered, very much difcouraged, with fome degree of peevithnefs, 
and, I mutt freely confefs, with a great deal of reluctance. 

‘ His looks were indeed terrible. In the large hollows of his 
cheeks, and on his lips, which were ufually very beautiful and . 
agreeable, I perceived marks of the deepeft and moft profound 
fadnefs. The firft words which he fpoke made me tremble. In 
writing this work, I hefitated a long time whether I fhould not 
fupprefs them, out of regard for thofe who facrifice every thing 
to external appearance, and who affect to fhew greatnefs of foul 
even in their meaneft actions : but having reflected, that the greateft 
men, thofe even-placed upon a throne, and thofe who are ina 
fituation calculated to fix the attention of the public, have, like us 
poor miniatures of men, moments of peevifhnefs and melancholy, 
which they exprefs in the fame manner, I concluded, that I ought 
not to conceal, that the greateft character of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, Frederick the Great, at three o’clock after dinner, on the 
goth of June, 1786, faid to me, I am now only an old carcafe, 
fit to be thrown to the dogs. : 

« On hearing this expreffion, I replied with fome emotion, 
** Your majefty furveys only the worft fide of the affair: you forget 
thofe lucid and favourable intervals which you have often had, and 
even enjoyed this morning: you forget what you are, and what you 
have done, through the whole courfe of your life, for your king- 
dom, and for thofe who live under your government: thefe criti- 
cal and melancholy moments will pafs, and then your majefty will 
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foon recover your former ftrengrh and vivacity of mind. Your 
lower belly, fire, is at prefent full and diltended; to-morrow, 
when you have had 4 couple of ftools, your wonted gaiety will 
return.’ 

« During the whole time I converfed with him, his majetty 
looked eagerly at me, as ufual, and with eyes fuch as were, per 
haps never formed for avy royal head: but whilft I was cone 
cluding my difcourfe he moved afide his face. As I continued 
to fpeak to him in a tender but firm tone of voice, he turned his 
eyes infenibly tcwards me, and at length fixed them upon me 
with an expreffion of contentment, and even of friendfhip. This 
quarter of an hour, the commencement of which was very terrible, 
ended by being one of the happieit of my whole life.’ 


Dr. Zimmermann contends that the mind of Frederick 
neither loft its firmnefs nor its powers, in the whole 
of his illnefs; and he confefles that his own conduét, ex- 
cept in what regarded his injunctions to attend to re- 
gimen, was only medical policy. ~This has drawn an illiberal 
farcafm on phyficians, from the tranflator, which we can only 
hope they do not deferve. Frederick did not, Zimmermann 
telis us, believe in the immortality of the foul, and his laft 
and improved opinions amounted enly to a philofophical deifm. 
The following anecdotes, which are new, muft conclude our 
article. 


¢ Frederick had in Baron de Munchaufen an excellent minifter 
of ftate. I often had the happinefs of feeing this extraordinary 
man at his houfe in Berlin. ‘To great penetration he united deep 
learning, integrity, proof againit every attack, and a firmnefs of 


character which made him often contradié&t Frederick ; but never- 


thelefs Munchaufen died inthe miniftry. The king once imagin- 
ed that Munchaufen had rejected a donation of the abbey of Klof- 


terberguen from an inclination towards pietifm. This fufpicion 


was very unjuft; Munchaufen was a man of enlightened piety, 
but not an enthufiaft. ‘The king one day at table told him his 
fufpicion, and tormented hima long time by pleafantries, to 
which Munchaufen replied with much drynefs, and in a very la- 
conic manner. The king at length faid, ** Munchaufen perhaps 
is a Moravian.”? Wo, anfwered Munchaufen, much hurt, “ but 
I am a man of honour.”—Every one knows the epigrammatic 
anfwer of Mr, Michel, when the king afked him, in the war of 
feven years, Do you imagine that God is your ally alfo? Notwith- 
ftanding this, Frederick had as much efteem for Michel as any man 
in the world, Michel was often admitted to his table for feveral : 
weeks fagceffively. A little time before the battle gained fo feafon- 
ably at Leigniz, the king found himfelf in the greateft danger ; 
before him he had three armies of Ruffians; and every body be- 
lieved 
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lieved that the horrible tragedy which the half-of Europe was en- 
gaged in with him, was about to clofe. I was told by Mr. Sul- 
zer and Mr. Cat, who, as his majefty’ s readers had free accefs to 
his tent, that he was already thinking of: fpiking up his cannon ; 
and that he begged Michel, in as preffing a manner as Cato beg- 
ged his friends at Utica, to leave him. Michel, who thought 
every thing irrecoverably loft, burnt all his papers; but he did not 
quit Frederick.? 
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Ox the Divinity of our Saviour, 4 Sermon, preached at Norwich 
Cathedral, Dec. 26. 1790. By F. G. Smyth, AB. gtos Ase. 
Rivingtons. 1791. 


ME: Smyth obferves, with great propriety, that this fermon 

confifts rather of detached texts of Scripture, with defultory 
remarks, than an arranged and connected work. In that view, it 
deferyes our commendation : the texts are felected with due care, 
and the comments are, in general, juft. 


Good old Ways. A Sermon preached at the Opening of the Church of 
- Paddington, Middlefex. By F. Shepherd, A: M. 4to. 13. 
Faulder. 1791. 


A refpectable Sermon againft innovations ; againft thofe, * whe 
doubt all revelation; fuch as place all merit in faith and piety ; 
fuch as alter or omit ceremonies and inftitutions, and fuch as 
come to church to criticife the preacher and the fermon, rather 
than to pray.” Our author’s cenfure therefore reaches not only 
reformers, but Deifts. It muft, however, be added, that he is 
not always judicious in his reprehenfions; for, though we have 
expreffed fome unwillingnefs even to begin an alteration, it is not 
always expedient to infift on a rigorous adherence to what is proe 
bably of little importance. 


The DoGrine of a Trinity in the Divine Nature defended. By the 
Rev. T. Hartley, M.A. Svo. 1s. Deighton, 1791. 


This work was publifhed in 1773, and was part of a pamph- 
let ftyled the Caufe of the Petitioners examined. It occurs in 
our xxxvth volume, p. 75, without Mr. Hartley’s name. We 
could not then {peak highly in praife of our author’s defence of — 
the Trinity, and our opinion is in no refpec changed, 
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PoLtiTicaLt and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Two scape from the Right Hon. Mr. Burke, on the French Revoe 
luticn, 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 1791. 


The firft of thefe Letters, to the tranflator of the * Reflections,” 
relates to the remarks on Henry IV. which Mr. Burke’s corref- 
pondent requefts that he may be allowed to fupprefs. Mr. 
Burke, in his Anfwer, defends his opinions, by a minuter exa- 
mination of thecondué of Henry of Navarre, and adds fome en- 
comium on the good fenfe of the prefent monarch, while he attri- 
butes many of the misfortunes of France to his gentlenefs—a 

entle term for weaknefs. 

The fecond Letter to captain W. relates to the praifes of the 
Reflections from the Abbé Maury, and the inveétives of M. de 
Mirabeau, or, as Mr. Burke pleafantly calls him, king Ric- 
quetti the Firft.—Let us extract a short fpecimen of our author’s 
humour. 


* Let the hall of the national affembly talk to itfelf, and take 
means of averting the fame ill aufpices that threaten it. They 
are a fine nation that fend their monarchs to prifon, and take 
their fucceffors from the jails! The birth of fuch monfters has 
made me as fuperftitious as they. A friend of mine juft come 
from Paris, tells me, he was prefent when the count de Mirabeau 
{I beg his pardon) Mr. Ricquetti, thought proper to entertain 
the affembly with his opinion of me. I only anfwer him by re- 
ferring him to the wor/d’s opinion of him. I have the happinefs 
not to be difapproved by my fovereign. I can bear the frowns of 
Ricquetti the Firft who is theirs. I am fafe under the Britifh 
laws.—I do not intend to put myfelf in the way of his inquifi- 
tion, or of his Janterne ; which I confider as much more danger- 
ous to honeft men, though not to him, than the Baftille was for- 
merly. 

«If I were to go to France, I fhould think the government of 
Louis XVI. much more favourable to liberty than that of their 
prefent king, Ricquettithe Firf. In one thing, indeed, I find 
him, though he was a bad fubjeét, to me at leaft, a kind fove- 
reign ; fince, in {peaking of me, he has done it in the only way 
which could contribute either to my fatisfaction or reputation.’ 


Dr. Prieftley’s Letter 10 the Inhabitants of Birmingham.—Mr. Keir’s 
Vindication of the Revelution Dinner.—And Mr. Ruffel’s Account 


of the Proceedings relating to it, with the Toafts, Se. 2d. John-~ 
fon. 1791. : 


Thefe have already appeared in every newfpaper, and we may 
only add, that while Dr. Prieftley is a little too hafty and intem- 
perate, in imputing the late difturbances to the influence of 
churchmen, 
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churchmen, the lift of toafts is not quite fo unexceptionable as 
they are reprefented. 


An Addrefs to the Englifo Nation. Tranflated from the French of F. 
P. Rabaut de St. Etienne, 8v0. 15. Johnfon. 1791. 


We owe our obligations to M. Rabaut for his friendly advice. 
While he defends the French conftitution, he mildly expoftulates 
with us on our political fituation, which he thinks highly danger- 
ous, unlefs we unite with France in a peaceful union. But with 
whom muf we unite? With the king? Alas! he is in prifon. 
With the minifters? They have not even the fhadow of power. 
With the affembly ? they are at the moment of returning to their 
conftituents. The clubs of Paris have foederated with the focie- 


ties of London, and mifchief only has been the refult: the omen 
is unfavourable. 


A Letter from the Abbé Raynal to the National Affembly of France, 


on the Subje& of the Revolution, and the Philofophical Principles 
which led toit. 8vo. 25. Robinfons. 1791. 


In a fingularly able, well written preface, the importance of 
the abbe Raynal’s evidence on this fubje& is pointed out, as in 
his work the feeds of a revolution were-fown, which have fince 
expanded into a luxuriance of vegetation, not only inconfiftent 
with the production of good fruit, but in its own nature baleful 
and deleterious. ‘The Letter itfelf is declamatory rather than ar- 
gumentative, filled more with inve@lives than reafon. We have 
not hefitated to blame the conduc of the affembly in many re- 
{pects ; but their work is now finifhed, and they are returning to 
their conftituents for praife or cenfure, In this crifis let us wait 
the event. | 

The Declaration of the Chevalier Bintinaye difplays the man- 
ly franknefs of a foldier, the fpirit and independence of a man. He 
was fecond in command in the Surveillante, the fhip which was 
engaged with the Quebec frigate, and loft his arm in that aétion. 
He received a penfion, but difapproving of the conduct of the 
modern governors, 4e refigned his commiffion and his penfion. 
His reafons are expreffed with a warm generous indignation. 


An Enquiry into the Fuftice and Expediency of preferibing Bounds to 
the Ruffian Empire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fauldere 1791. 

Our author, with great eagernefs and /fome ftrength of argu- 
ment, fupports the late minifterial conduét refpecting Ruffia. He 
‘is full, diffufe, and fatisfactory, where little argument is want- 
ing, in that part which relates to the deferts of Catherine; fhort 
and indecifive, when he confiders how far our more immediate 
_interefts can be affected by the interference, and how far Ruflia is 
really vulnerable, The character which Reith gives of one of 
Our 
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our Critics is fcarcely too fevere for this conduaé, ¢ virnm in vere 
duris & inexplicabilibus poene mutum, in vulgaribus difertum.’ If 
we f2y adopt another Latin fentence from Terence—perhaps we’ 
had better give it in Englifh—we fhould obferve, that though 
foe is moft worthy of fuich an injury, we are the.laft who fhould 
attempt it. But’the queftion feems now to be decided, and we 
think very properly: ‘ the tallow of Siberia,’ and the ¢ catfkins”’ 
of America are mere tropes, though it was intended to reprefent ' 
them in a ridiculods light. Neither the advocates for the miniftry’ 
can defend the firft, nor the flatterers of the noble lord, who em- 
ployed the term, fupport the laft. 


The Cafe fated, by Francis Plowden, Efq. Occafioned by the AB 
of Parliament lately paffed for the Relief of the Englife Roman Ca- 
tholics, 80. 35. fewed. Keating. 1791. : 


You have ftated your cafe, Mr. Plowden, and the cafe of the 
Roman Catholics in general, with great ability ; but we think 
you fhow no great prudence in attacking a neft of hornets, and 


endangering tings on account of your attacks on the famous 
« Rights of Man.’ 


Impartial Reflections on the prefent Situation of the Queen of Frances 
by a Friend to Humanity. 8vo. 15. 6d. Bell. 1791. 


The national affembly conffts of the wifeft of mankind; the 
marquis de Fayette is the braveit of men, and the queen of France 
the moft amiable and virtuous of women!—So much for this 
writer’s information or credulity. 


An Effay on Privileges, and particularly on the Hereditary Nobility, 
avritten by the Abbe Sieyes, a Member of the National Affembly, and 


tranflated into Englifh with Notes, by a Foreign Nobleman now in 
England. 8vo. 23.6d. Ridgway. 1791. 


This Effay is not a very convincing one to an Englifhman, 
though it is faid to have had very confiderable effeéts in France. 
The reafoning certainly holds only with refpe& to exclufive pri- 
vileges of an injurious nature to fociety ; and it feems to be the 
objeé&t of the tranfiator to fhow, that the privilezes of the Eng- 
lith nobility are of this kind. In thefe points, however, he has 
been guilty of fome errors; but, if he would take the other fide 
of the queftion, and fhow how far thefe privileges, under the 
ufual condué& of government, have been really injurious, he 
would find, that he has been only combating with a phantom of 
his own creation. 


A Britifo Freebolder’s Addrefs to his Countrymen on Thomas Paine’s 
Rights of Man. 8v0. 6d. White azd@Son. 1791. 


The Britih Freeholder is animated with a becoming indigna- 
3 tion’ 
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tion againft Paine, whofe fcurrility and abfurdities he very pro- 
perly reprehends and expofes. | 


Shght Obfervations on Paine’s Pamphlet, principally re/pefing bis 
Comparifon of thé French and Englifo Conftitution, with other in- 
cidental Remarks, in Three Letters from a Gentleman in London te 
his Friend in the Country. 8vo. 15.6d. Debrett. 1791. 


Thefe Obfervations, though flight, are elegant and judicious, - 
Our author purfues Paine too clofely to enable us to follow him 
particularly ; but we mufl remark, that in one or two inftances 
he is miftaken, and we would refer him particularly, for the 
correction of thefe errors, to Mr. Mackintofh’s Vindicie Gallice. 


A Letter to a Member of the National Affembly, containing Remarks 
on the Proceedings of that Legiflative Body, Stri@ures onthe Poli- 
tical Do&rines of Mr. Burke and Mr. Paine, and a View of the 
Progrefs of the Britifo Conftitution. 8vo. 15.6d. Jordan. 
1791: ; 
The affembly’s cosrefpondent is, for a tine, a faithful fervile 

echo of its decrees, and replies in uniform praifes. But he 

begins at laft to fhow more candour and difcrimination. He 
condemns fome of their proceedings, oppofes innovations, and 
refts fatisfied, a peu pres, with the Britifh conftitution. 


The Catechi/m of the French Conftitution, containing an Explanation 
of all its Principles in the moft eafy and familiar Manner, with the 
Rights of Men and Citizens, the fundamental Articles of the Con- 
fritution, Ge Se. Tranflated from the French. 8v0. 15. Ode 
Jordan. 1791. 


Virginibus puerifque canto fhould have been the author’s mot- 
to: itis taught to children, that they may teach their children 
the fame. It requires no fpecimen, for the whole is in the high 
rant of-democracy. 


Tbe Farmers Dialogue on the prefent State of public Affairs. To which 
ts added, the Fourney of Pope Pius V1. to the other Worlds, to feck 
Adwice and Affiftance againft the National Afembly of France. 
Taken partly from the French. 12mo. 25. Ridgwaye 1791. 


This is a ftrange combination of politics and poetry; for, befides 
the fubjeéts mentioned in the title, this little volume contains a copy 
of verfes in praife of the conftitution eftablifhed by king Alfred, 
and a fong on the fame fubjeé&t. The political Dialogue 1s in the 
democratical ftyle, though the author does not fee the whole ten- 
dency of his own doétrines; and that, in his limited democracy, 
he is fowing the feeds of deftruction of his government. The 
Journey of Pius VI. refembles that of the famous Wife of Bath; 
the fpeeches of the different popes are truly characteriftic, and 
highly humorous, In fhort,. our author excels in his poetical - 
character, 

Obferve- 
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Ob/fervations on the Teff Laws, in Reply toa Review of the Cafe of 
the Proteftant Diffenters, 8vo.' 2s. Dilly. 1791. 


‘Our author, as he is late, fo he is not very fatisfactory in his 
Reply. Many important faéts are paffed over with flight no=- 
tice. When, for inftance, in his hiftory of the majorities in pare 
liament againft the repeal, he mentions the laft trial, he infinu- 
ates thatthe great increafe was from undue influence. Is -he not 
aware, that this influence was excited by the numerous meetings, 
violent refolutions, and inflammatory fermons of the Diffenters? 
When, in another cafe, he oppofes the author of the * Review,” 
in the words of bifhop Burnet, who relates that alderman Love 
gave up the teft aét, and faid that the Diffenters would endea- 
vour £ to deferve fome favour,’? he fhould have afked himfelf— 


have they attempted any thing of that kind? Look at their de. - 


fence of America, of revolutions in France, of innovations of 
every kind. Are thefe attempts to conciliate, to heal the rank- 
ling wounds of oppofition, to unite with cordiality and affection? 
An fhort, every fucceeding day adds new arguments againft the 
repeal: we thought it once inexpedient; we think it aorts impo- 
litic. 


Hifforic Memoir on the French Revolution. To which are annexed, 
StriGures on the Refiections of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
Svo. 25.6d. Dilly. 1791. 


This hiftoric narrative is defigned to introduce fome ftriétures 
on the conduct of the Englifh parliament, refpecting the revolu- 
tion of France, and on Mr. Burke’s celebrated RefleGtions. The 
narrative is fhort but comprehenfive. It is coloured, however, 
in all its parts, with the hue of the author’s opinions ; and the 
national affembly is decorated with a fancied glory, to which 
we fufpeé& they are little entitled. In reality, many minuter 
points are fo much diftorted as to coincide with the intended re- 
femblance, and to give an appearance to the whole, very differ- 
ent from what it deferves. We do not now allude to the light 
obtained by the late events; but, while we are on this fubject, 
let us add, that the coolnefs, the temper, the decifion, and the 
judgment difplayed by the affembly, on the king’s flight, adds 
as much, in our opinion, totheir credit, as the condué of the 
people fhows their firm reliance on their reprefentatives. The 
people are evidently fatisfied with the reform; and, though we 
hold the fame opinion of the general condu& of the affembly, we 
fee no reafon why they fhould not be fuffered to proceed: there 
is lefs reafon to think that any attempt to produce a counter-re- 
volution will be effectual. 

The filence which prevailed refpeting the revolution in the 
Englifh parliament, is ftyled ‘ long and fullen.’ But were they 
salled 
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ealled on to decide? Was the revolution moft remotely connected 
with the objects before them? Mr. Burke ftepped out of his 
way to introduce it, and ftill more to return to it. Each fide 
now, perhaps, finds reafon to regret that it has been ‘ever men~ 
tioned, or has been ever the fubjet of general difcuffion. The 
modern Whigs have too eagerly celebrated an event whofe limits 
and circumftances were fcarcely afcertained : they hailed the new- 
born child, without waiting to examine whether it might not be 
rather a curfe than a blefling to its parents. If the late dreadful 
events fhould deftroy this too eager ebullition of triumph, this 
fanguine anticipation of a change which may end in difappoint- 


ment, thefe violent acclamations in favour of innovation ; bene- 


Jits may arife from deftruction, and in the political, as well as 


the phyfical atmofphere, ftorms and hurricanes produce ferenity 
and health. 


In the anfwer to Mr. Burke, our author follows too far in the 


ear to be able to glean much novelty, or to add any very import- 


ant remarks. He writes with great ability and precifion: in 


thort, from many circumftances, we think no common ability is 
employed to deceive himfelf. 


PRA BM Ae F.C. 


Ge Little Freebelder ; a Dramatic Entertainment. 12m0« 15. Ole 
Murray. 1790. 


This Little Freeholder affe&ts to have humour, wit, and 


-fun ; but they are all of fo low a kind, that he cannot expeé& to 


be much relifhed even by the meaneft of the audience in the 
upper-gallery. 


The Kentifhb Barons, a Play, in Three Ads, interfperfed with Songs. 
By the Hon. Francis North, firft performed at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket, Saturday Fune2z5, 1791. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridg- 
way. 1791. 

Though we mean not to raifé a fmile difadvantageous to Mr. 
North’s ‘ Play,’ we cannot avoid mentioning, that he has re- 
minded us of fir Roger’s fpeech in Gay’s What d’ye call it. As 
my neighbours have never feen a play, fays the credulous knight, 
I would have it both tragedy and‘comedy ; and if it were a little 
farcical, fo much.the bétter: above all, if you could add a {pice 
of the opera, it would give them a better idea of the entertain- 
mentsin London. Such were nearly the directions, for we quote 
from memory, of fir Roger to his iteward, the mafter of his re- 
vels in his hofpitable hall; and, on this plan, our author feems 
to have conftructed his dramatic entertainment. Of courfe, the 
different parts muft be examined on a different code of critical 
Jaws. He has, indeed, in one or two miftances, mixed the farce 
and the opera a little too injudicioufly with his tragedy ; but, on 

Crit. Rev, N. Ar. (II.) ug. 3791. Kk the 
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the whole, we may obferve with Horace, * Tragicum fpirat fa- 
tis,’ though we cannot add, ¢ feliciter audet.” There is a force, 
a {pirit, and often a dignity, in his more folemn poetry, which, 
at a maturer period, may add greatly to our dramatic ftock ; but 
his fable is a common one; his incidents are fometimes impro- 
bable, and generally of the trite hackneyed kind. There 1s, 
indeed, variety enough, and no very glaring, or difgufting fault : 
we muft however add, that there i is no ftriking beauty, no bolder 

* grace beyond the reach of art.’ The poetry is light, elegant, 
and well adapted to the circumftances. 


Next Door Neighbours, a Comedy ; ; in Three ABs. From the French 
Dramas L’ Indigent and Le Diffspateur. By Mrs. Inchbald. 8ve. 
15.64. -Robinfons. 1791. oy 


This comedy is profeffedly taken from two French dramas, 
L’Indigent and Le Difipateur. Each is improved by the con- 
traft with the other ; and though thefe fummer flies will fearcely 
bear the rude touch of criticifm, yet we may admire their bril- 
liancy, and be entertained by their lively fpirit. As Mrs. Inch- 
bald has had no reafon to complain of the feverity of the audi- 
ence, fhe has no reafon to dread the harfhnefs of criticifm. 


Better late than ‘Never, a Comedy, in Five 4&s. By M. P. Ane 
drewt, Efg. Bud. 15.64. Ridgway. 179%. 


This pleafant play fhould have been noticed earlier; but ¢ there 
are fecrets in all families ;? and, in good truth, the colours are 
fo flight and tranfitory, that if we do not catch them in the pro~ 
fer moment,. and the proper light, they will foon fade. This 
picture, however, feems calculated, to purfue the metaphor, for 
the firftexhibition. ts beauties were then confpicuous, and we 
thooght the correétnefs of the'drawing, and the’ brilliancy of the 
colouring, excellent. At prefent, the bloom is a little diminifh- 
ed, but it will bear a fecond: examination. ‘The Proctor, a new 
figure in the drama, ftill fands forward with its. former merit, 
and the archnefs of Augufta feems to have loft none of its porg- 
nancy. Reflection has indeed pointed out the fource of the prin- 
cipal plot, and fuggetted, that the charater of Flurry is too clofe- 
ly copied: from Forefight. The performance, however, has con- 
fiderable merit; and, though we ought to apologife for our 
delay, yet it has afforded us the advantage of diftinguifhing 
the more permanent beauties of the piece, and at leaft we may 
add—* Better late than Never.’ 


Po 8 TF COAL. 


A Cat with Four Hundred and Fifty Tails. By Mafter Tom Plumby 
4.M. to. 18.6d. Locke. 17916 


‘Tis true, no- meaning puzzles more than wit.’ 


Till we recollected this line, and had ‘o- authority for our 
: 4 3 difficulties, 
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difficulties, we honeftly endeavoured to conquer them. We look- 
ed for our author’s humour, pleafantry, and defign. It was all 
adreary blank. His Epilogue, addreffed feemingly to ourfelves, 
did not afford one ray to illuminate the vaft profound. Perhaps, 
after all, the poet means to exclaim with Drawcanfiy, 


© All this I do becaufe I dare.’ 


Lines iz Memory of the Rewerend Fohn Wefiey, A.M. gto. 14. 
Robinfons, 1791. ; 


‘ The following lines had not their birth in the bofom of lei- * 
fure ; s—they are not the fruit of academic fhades,—but were 
produced in the few—the very few moments that a life of in-- 
ceffant labour barely allows to the vifitations of the Mufe.’—Such 
a plea ought certainly to mitigate the afperity of criticifm. We 
cannot fay the author writes fo corre@ly as we could wifh, but he 
writes with fpirit and feeling, in regard to a charaéter for which 
we entertain the higheft efteem. 


Eugenius ; or, Virtue in Retirement. By Mary Locke. 4to. 35. Hook- 
ham. 1791. 


According to the account given of Eugenius by the fair author, 
he is fcarcely inferior to Wefley himfelf in * unaffeéted wifdom 
and fandity of manners.” The enthufiafm of friendthip probably 
heighten the colouring, but the pencil is direéted by the hand of 
virtue. ,Her diffidence, and the caufe fhe pleads, entitle her to 
the fame indulgence the candid reader will be induced to thew 
the author of the preceding article. The dition is in general 
fmooth and eafy ; fome paflages claim a fuperior degree of 
merit; and confidering that fhe is * young and uneducated,” 
exhibit a fair promife of future improvement. 


The Collects of the Church of England, imitated in Verfe; to which 
is Jubjoined, the Happy Man. By Fohu Rufber. 410. 15. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1791. 


The authors of the poems noticed in the two preceding articles 
merit fome praife from the execution as well as good intention of 
of their refpeQive performances; the prefent, merely on the 
jatter account. 


The Triumph of Infidelity, a Poem, fuppofed to be written by Timothy 
Dwight, D. D. of Greenfield in ConneéGicut, in 1788. 8v0. 6d. 
Matthews, 1791. 


Whether Dr. Dwight is or is not the real author of this poem, 
will, we believe, be fearcely an objec of curiofity on this fide the 
Atlantic ; and if it were fo, not very eafily aicertained. ‘The 
merit of good intention muft be allowed alfo to this author ; but 
Kkz we 
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we cannot, confiftently with juftice, fpeak favorably of the execu 
ye of this poem. It is fatirical, and particularly fevere on the 
vil and Voltaire, whom the door poffibly little fufpeéts to be 
at prefent held by his countrymen’s late allies ‘ as the god of 
their idolatry.’ It is addrefled tohim; but wecan fee no ufe ign 
a dedicatory remonftrance to a dead man. The author afks him. 
indeed ‘ to whom can fuch an effort as the following be de~ 
dicated, with more propriety than to you?’ but he muft have 
known that it was not in Voltaire’s power to anfwer him. Part 
of his charaéter. may ferve as afpecimen, Satan is the fpeaker, 


To France I pofted, on the wings of air, 
And fir’d the Jabours of the gay Voltaire. 
He, light and gay, o’er learning’s furface flew, 
And prov’d all things at option, falfe or true. 
The gofpel’s truths he faw were airy dreams, 
The fhades of nonfenfe, and the whim of whims, 
Before his face no Jew cou’d tell what paft ; 
Or know the right from left, the firft from laft ; 
Conjecture where his native Salem ftood, 
Or find if Jordan had a bank or flood.” 
‘The Greeks and Romans never truth defcried, ° 
But always (when they prov’d the gofpel) lied. 
He, he alone the bleft retreat had fmelt, - 
‘The well, where loug with frogs the goddefs dwelt 5 
In China dug, at Chihohamti’s call, 
And curb’d with bricks, the refufe of his wall, 

- There, mida realm of-cheat, a world of lies, 

Where alter’d nature wore one great difguife, 
Where fhrunk, mifhapen bodies mock the eye, 
And fhrivell’d fouls the power of thought deny ; ; 
?Mid jdiot mandarins and baby kings, 
And dwarf philofophers, i in leading ftrings, 
*Mid fenfelefs votaries of lefs fenfelefs Fo, 
Wretches who nothjng even feem’d to know, 
Bpnizes, with fouls more naked than their kin, 
All brate without, and more than brute within; 
From Europe’s rougher fons the goddefs fhrunk, 
Tripp’d in her iron thoes, and fail’d her junk. 

_ Nice, pretty, won’drous ftories there fhe told 

_ Of empires ~~ thoufand ages old. 


The School for Widows, a Nowel By Clara Reeve, Author of tha 
Old Englifo Baron, &¢. 3 Vols. 12m0. os. Hookham. 1791. 


Thefe pleafing and jnterefting volumes contain two diftin® 


flories; wae not improperly blended or carelefsly confufed. That 


ef 
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of Mrs, Striétland is, we think, left unfinifhed, We had hoped 
and wifhed that the defeé in the title had been difcovered, ané 
the eftate reftored to Henry Marney. The haunted room might 
have been an excellent engine for this purpofe, 

‘In each hiftory the charaéters are well difcriminated; the events 
natural and well aranged ; the reflections judicious and appofite, 
Jn the title we find a little fault, for this work is in reality the 
School for Wives. 


Georgina Harcourt, a Nowel. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Symorids, 
1791. 
A trifling infignificant, improbable ftory. Will the labour of 


eviewing novels be never again compenfated by a little rational 
entertginment ? 


The Chateau de Myrelle; or, Laura, a Novel. 12mo. 3s, Hook+ 
ham. 1791. 


Thefe Letters are defcriptive and entertaining: asa ftory, the 
novel is not very probable, or well conduéted. On the whole, 
however, we can fafely recommend it to the hands of the young 
Jadies, though they may not think Laura’s conduc very natural, 


The Hiftory of Georgina Neville; or, the Difinterefted Orphan, a 
Novel. Being the firft Literary Attempt ofa Young Lady. 2-¥ols. 
6s. Hookham. 1791. 


With all our partiality for female authors, and our anxiety to 
raife a drooping or a promifing genius, we cannot commend this 
novel. Praife would be cruelty; and the young lady, who may 
poffeffs numerous good qualities, in the end might condemn us, 
for tempting her to facrifice more folid accomplifhments, to the 
unprofitable labourofthe pen. The character of Prefton, though 
pot wholly new, is interefting and wel! drawn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Zontines calculated, and their Principles and Confequences explained 
and exemplified in the York/bire Tontine ; with Hints for one on an 
improved Plan. 8vo. 15. Clarke and Son. 1791. 


Our very judicious author calculates the advantages of tontines, 
and points out fome of the delufions of thefe minvter {chemes, 
which attraét the eye of the labourer on every poft, and in every 
newfpaper. We do not obje& to all his arguments, and we per- 
ceive fgme which he has not mentioned ; hut, while fchemes of 
shis kind are under the direétion of men of fortune and intégrity, 
on examining the fyftem in every part, we think it ufefol. Thefe 
minuter contributions, which every one can fpare, gre thus hoard - 
ed, till they form a fum which deferves attention ; and thofe, 
who would {pend thes fhilling at an ale-houfe, on the eygming of 
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each Saturday, are tempted to put it beyond reach of theambe 
cilities of their refolution. Our author alo is a little too rigor- 
ous in his examination of monthly clubs: from a pretty minute 
inveftigation, during a feries of years, notwithitanding fome 


abufes, we believe them to be advantageous. His new {cheme, 
however, deferves great attention. 


Ob/fervations on the Difeafes, Defe&s, and Injuries in all Kinds of 
Fruit and Fore? Tvees. With an ACbount of a particular Me- 
thod of Cure, invented and pra&ifed by W. F orfyth. 8vo. 25. 
Nicol. 1791., 


Mr. Forfyth fpeaks with a degree of confidence, derived from 
a particular and intimate acquaintance with the fubject. The 
remedy Cconfifts of a compofjtion fpread on the wounded part; but, 
as the chief effeéts of this compofition are keeping the wounds of 
‘the tree from the air and rain, or preventing the dangerous bleed- 
ings, it may be eafily imitated with the fame~advantages. 


General Regulatiors for Infpetion and Controul of all the Prifons, to- 
gether with the Rules, Orders, and Bye-Laws, for the Govera- 
ment of the Gaol and Penitentiary Houfe, for the County of Glou- 
cefter. Second Edition. Syo. 15.6d. Evans. 1791. 


Sir Francis.Buller and Mr. baron Perryn declare, that they have 
“ reviewed’ this Syftem-of Rules, and find nothing in them con- 
trary to law: we Reviewers, in a more humble line, declare that 
we agree with our learned brethren in this opinion; but, as we 
profefs ourfelves judges both of the law and the fact, we add, 
‘that we find nothing in thefe rules contrary to reafon, and that 
humanity which ought always to be exercifed, even in the con- 
refinement and neceflary correQion of offenders. 


“An Account of the Origin, Proceedings, and Iutentions of the Society 
for the Promotion of Induftry, in the Southern DiftriG of the Parte 
of Lindfay, in the County of Lincoln, Third Edition. 8v0. 15. sa 
Harrifon, 1791. 


This Account affords a pleafing picture of the inirals of j in- 
duftry in this diftri&, and of the very judicious conduct of the 
managers. The notes of the editor deferve very particular atten- 

‘tion: they are the diétates of a found underftanding, and a very 
accurate attention ta the whole of the bufinefs, 


The Friendly Monitor ; or, Dialogues for Youth againft the Fear of 
Ghofts, and other irrational Abprevenfi ong. 2mo. 2s. Bent. 
1791. 

This little work is written with the be& intentions, and thefe, 
charity, cover a multitude of fins. The ‘ Friendly Moni- 
, deferves, however, higher praife: its object is falutary, and 

its ts inflviseGohs are delivered in a neat perfpicuous ftyle. ; 

— Appendix 
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Aspentdix to fome Account of the Shreufbury Houfe of Indufiry ; con- 
‘ “taining a Correypondence with the Rev, 7. Howlett, 8v0. bé. 
“‘Johnfon. “1791. 


This correfpondence ‘between Mr. Howlett and Mr. Wood i is 
highly favourable to the Shrewfbury Houfe of Induftry. Its falue 
brity, in particular, feems to be well eftablifhed, and-the ex- 
pences of the peor appear to be greatly diminifhed. 


An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, on the Confump tion of 
Weft India. Produce. \2mo. 1d. Phillips. 1791. 


A trace, good people, to the confuiption of fugar aid rim, 
till the flave-trade is repealed !—Suchris the burthen of this penny 
fong ; ; but we cannot join in the chorus, for fuppofing the deter- 
mination of parliament ever fo erroneous, muft it alwaye be the 
cafe—Delirant reges ple@uatur Achivi? 


Further Remarks on the Voyages of Fobn Meares, Efg. in which fe- 
weral.important Fa&s, mi/reprefented in the faid Voyages, relative 
to Geography and Commerce, are fully fubftantiated, “Sc, By G. 
Dixon. 410. 35. Od. fewed. Stockdale. 1791. 


As the fubjeSts of fcience are no longer promoted by this con- 
troverfy, we need not follow perfonal invectives, Since the firlt: 
publication of Mr. Meares’ book, the dire communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, by fea, is lefs probable, and a 
eircuitous one, by means of inland navigation, more fo. 


A Friendly Letter to the Marquis of Lorn, on tha SubjeG of Mrs. 
Guaning’s Pamphlet, with jome Explanations of the Guuning My/- 
tery never before publifbed, By a Knight of Chivalry. 8u0. 25.64. 
Ridgway. 1791. 

In this Letter the cafe of mifs Gunning,: which has hitherto 
baffled all conjeGture, is again brought forward, to engage the at- 


tention of the public. ‘The author makes many remarks en! the 


ex.dence which has been adduced in this caufe, and endeavours 
to prove the total innocence of the young lady with regard to the © 
forgery of any letters. But it is to be regretted, that, throurb 
the intricacy of the whole tranfaction, the arguments advanced 
by the author, though ingenious. and planfible, feem not to car- 
ry with them that decifive force which is neceflary towards aefull 
difentanglement of the fubject. .The attempt, however, may 
ferve ‘to abate that prejudice which it cannot, as yet, entirely 
evercome. The author confiders the imputation of mits-Gun~- 
ning’s entertaining a partiality for the marquis of Lorn, as a cir- 
cumftance highly injurious to her fame, and to any fucb impu- 
sation the moft explicit contradiction is affirmed, 
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Stri@ures on a new Mode of Brewing, lately introduced into his Ma« 
jefty’s Brewhoufe, London, by ——~ Long, Efg. of Dublin. By 
George Blake, Superintendant of bis Majefly’s Breweries in the 
date War. .8vo0. 43s. Johnfon. 1791. 

Mr. Blake feems to have feformed the practice of brewing in his 
majelty’s breweries during the laft war, and feels fome indignation 
at Mr. Long beirig admitted to add any farther improvements. 
Though we now examine Mr. Long’s method through the dif- 
torted medium of oppofition, we perceive that it muft be in fome 
refpe&ls advantageous ; but the refinements are perhaps too nu- 
merous, and not always ufeful. Mr. Blake feems alfo to be a 


good praétical brewer, though not willing to admit fome of the 
Jater improvements. | 


The Family Brewer 3 or, the Art of Brewitig fully explained, con- 
taining all neceffary Dirtéions for Perfons who wifh to brew thei? 
own Beer, whether jirong or fmall, refpef&ing Malt, Hops, Wa- 
der, ©Fc.. with occaftonal Remarks, by T. Poole. A new Edition 

with Additions. 8vo. 2s. Hamilton, 1791. 


In good truth, Mr. Poole, ftrong beer is an excellent bevé- 
rage, and your rules arenotimproper! But why is honeft Port 


_2@ ‘bloody tyrant ??, Why is Burgundy ‘ poifon ??—Thefe are te+ 


nets that we cannot follow: ‘ chacun a fon tour’ is our motto. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘WE fufpeéted Dr. Stearn’s titles, as he feemed to have held a 
public office under the Britifh government, the United States of 
America, and the State of Vermont, then unconneéted with the 
other American flates. We find he was aétually employed by 
each; but he muft furely be aware, that incidental employments 


-confer no titles. As well might fir Jofhua Reynolds ftyle him- 


felf painter to the emprefs of Ruffia, and almoft every European 
potentat¢.—-Dr. Stearn’s account of the Quakers, from the attefs 
tation of his friend M.Elhanan Winchefter, is, we find, to be de~ 
pended on. - : i 

F, F’s Letter. is received ;—and he wil! foon be convinced that 
thé'pmiffion did not proceed frpin any difrefpe& to Mrs. S, 
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FOREIGN ‘ARTICLES. 
Annales de Chymie. (Continued from p. 106.) 


HE fourth volume of this colletion begins with a Me- 
" moir on Phofphorus, which we formerly glaticed at in 
| our Foreign Intelligence. It relates to its uniting with ful- 
phur; and this new compound, when the phofphorus is in a 
large proportion, is fluid and decompofes eafily in water. In 
the procels, diftilled water is employed, which becomes acid 
in three or four days, and the heat muft be gentle to prevent 
the phofphorus from burning. A foetid odor attends the de- 
compofition, refembling hepatic g gas, and it is the water, ac- 
cording to the new doctrine, which furnifhes the inflamma~« 
| “ble air. 
Q A fhort Account of Mr. Milner’s new Experiments on the 
? Production of Nitrous Gas, which have appeared in the Phi- 
lofophical TranfaCtions, follows, and fome attempts of M. 
- Hyelm to reduce the molybdena, in which he was-Rot com- 
pletely fuccefsful, are mentioned in a letter from M. Gadolin 
to M. Berthollet. M. Beckherhiem adds fome obfervations 
-on the light of glow-worms, fuggefied by a remark of M. 
Foriter, that the light was fo brilliant, when the worm was 
placed in vital ‘air, that it was eafy to read by its afliftance 
alone. Our author found, that thefe animals lived in ever 
kind of air, except in thofe of the mineral acids: the did 
not diminifh the goodnefs of the different airs, in which they 
“were placed, but rather feemed to meliorate them; the in- 
flammable air by this meansyattained the power of detonating _ 
App. Vot. i. NEw AR. L 1 with- / 
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without addition. Whatever the air was, the light did not 
appear greater; and it was found to arife from little luminous 

oiuts,; which the animal had power of covering with a mem- 
Seep thefe points might be cut off without hurting the 
animal, and then it never produced any more light, but the 
points retained their luminous property for fome time, and 
feemed to continue longer luminous in vital air than in gas of 
any other kind. 

In eur review of M. Chaptal’s Chemiftry, we mentioned 
his obfervations on the effects of refpiring vital air in afthmas 
and confumptions. In two cafes mentioned in the letter in this 
colle€tion, the effets of this remedy are more flattering than 
in his chemiftrys and, in one inftance, it feemed of effential 
fervice. ‘The chief confequence was, a kind of vital, genial, 
warmth ; and our author thinks it more ufeful in the hu- 
moural, than in the nervous afthma. ‘The air, procured from, 
mercurial oxyds, he tells us, always contains a {mall propor- 
tion of the metal, and has even occafioned falivations. 

M. Tuckert gives a very ufeful and fatisfaGtory account of 
the method of making the fa€titious cinnabar, in the great 
work at Amfterdam, and M. Chaptal has communicated to 
the Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris, a curious memoir 
on the cheefe and the cheefe-werehoufes at Roquefort. Thefe 
warehoufes are built againft the rock, and often confift. of 


hollows in the rock, with an external door only. Many of 


thefe caves have a curgent of air from north to fouth, which 
feels of anicy coldnefs, and it is more rapid, in proportion te 
the warmth of the external air. Our author proceeds to fhow 
the neceflity of fome degree of fermentation, or even a be- 
ginning putrefaction in all our foods, and even in tobacco 
when manufaétured into fnuff. The white mould, which 
changes to a blue, and then to a red, are marks of this fer- 
mentation, which Mr. Chaptal explains very {fcientifically, 
from the progreflive combination of the oxygen; the red 1s 

the mark of the clofeft union. | 
M. de Fourcroy has analyfed the aerated barytes of Alfton- 
moor. ‘The blue colour, which it affumes in the fire, he 
thinks is owing to the loofe conne€lion and beginning fepa- 
ration of the phlogifticated air, and he is at great pains to fhow, 
that this is a frequent effect of the fame caufe. The mineral 
acids in a concentrated {tate do not act on this fubftance till 
diluted, and heat is applied: the neceffary attraction to fepa- 
rate the fixed air muit therefore be a compound one, as the 
air is in a very fixed and almoft folid ftate. A triple falt is 
formed on precipitating the muriate of barytes, by a mild 
volatile alkali. ‘The precipitate is lefs in quantity, than “— 
e 
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the fixed alkali are employed ; and, on examination, 10 grains 
of barytes in 100, remains united to the alkali and the acid. 
It greatly refembles the triple falt formed in the fame way 
with magnefia, mentioned by Bergman; but the barytic falt 
is more eafily deconipofed by the fire; the magnefian by re- 
agents. 

M. de Fourcroy has alfo communicated a memoir to the 
Royal Society of Medicine, on the medicinal properties of 
vital air, of which an extract follows the experiments on ba- 
rytes. From our author’s trial of this remedy in confump- 
tive cafes, we have little encouragement to purfue the plan. 
Though in general it relieved the breathing, it did not relieve 
the fever, which continued; after fome timné appeared with 
redoubled violence, and the termination of the difeafe feemed 
accelerated by the additional force, which this remedy added to - 
the hectic. Thofe, who from the firft relief depended on the 
remedy, at leaft wifhed to difcontinue it, and this record is 
not enlivened by a fingle recovery. The reafon of the in- 
‘ jury feems to be, that, in fuch cafes, too much heat is de- 
veloped by the refpiration of pure air, and the inflammatory 
fymptoms are confequently increafed. On this principle he 
has tried and found it of fervice in chlorofis, {crophulous af 
fections, and the {welling of the belly, which attends this 
difeafe, tumid and chronic afthma, ob{truCtions of the lower 
belly, hypochondriafis, rickets in the early ftage, ob{tinate 
dy{pnoeas, accompanied by a palenefs of the fkin®and general 
weaknefs. The effeéts of the remedy in thefe cafes are, in- - 
creafed warmth, a clearer complexion, better appetite, and 
often a degree of fever; fimilar effeéts arife from the air of 
elevated fpots, and may probably be explained on the fame 
foundation. | 

Mr. Walker’s experiments on artificial cold, from the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions, follow. Various obfervations on 
madder, and its ufe in dying, are next inferted, collected by 
M. Berthollet; but they confift of different experiments, 
which we find it impoffible to abridge with any hope of ad- 
vantage. A mifcellaneous letter from M. Crell we have for- 
merly noticed. 

We next find fome extraé&ts from the Turin Memoirs, 
which relate to the -black colour of leaves expofed to the in- 
flammable air of marfhes : it is. owing to a black powder, 
which is fuppofed to be depofited by the inflammable and fix- 
ed air of the exhalations ; for, inftead of affording vital air 
in the fun, the plants give out phlogifticated, and then in- 
flammable air: the pure air is the laft production. “The me- 
dicinal waters of Caftello and — Genis are alfo a2 
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but they contain chiefly felenite and calcareous Glauber’s falt.. 
M. Monnet, in the fame collection, has fucceeded eafily in 
the difficult tafk of melting ores of antimoniated lead, by 
means of pyrites. He has found alfo a new fubfiance of a 
brittle, glafly appearance, of the colour of colophony, in the 
mines, of Braunidorf, near Freyberg in Saxony, whofe real: 
nature is unknown, and whofe habits he defcribes, . from 
which it feems to be a mineral of iron. M. Fontana, in. 
the gall of an cx, found phofphorated magnefia. A fin- 


gular event happened at Turin, on the 14th of Decem- 


ber, 1785, an explofion of a magazine of meal, fome of 
it was drawn out by a boy, which was diflipated in a thick 
cloud, took fire, and communicated the flame to the whele, 
by means of which it at once exploded. The caufe can only 
be conjectured, and it is fuppofed to be owing to the fepara- 
tion of inflammable air. Some experiments on the purity of 
falts, diftributed to the public in Sardinia, are added; but 
thefe are of local importance, and we can only add, that the 
falt of Tripoli and Eviffe were the moft impure. The laft 
Memoir in the Turin TranfaCtions noticed in this volume, re- 
Fates to fome experiments on the propagation of found, in 
different gaffes. Dr. Prieftley had faid, that found was propa- 
gated in the ratio of the denfities of the airs; but M. Perolle 
found this rule liable to fome exceptions : the order was, vital, 
nitrous, atmpfpheric, fixed, and inflammable airs. 

M. Prouft has written a very able and extenfive diflertation 
on the camphor of Murcia. “This province of Spain abounds: 
in aromatic plants, whofe oil is extraéted ; and in this oif 
cry{tals were difcovered, which proved to be true. camphor. 
The richeft oils in this refpect were oil of lavender, fage,. 
marjoram, and rofemary, in the order we have placed them, 
and in each our author found a confiderable portion of this con- 
crete oil.. From the comparative price of thefe and of the camphor, 


he thinks the extra€tion will be ‘found fufficiently advantage- | 


‘ous, and fuppofes the operator may gain 60 per. cent. -in, the 
oil of lavender, and.even 10 or 41 in that of majoram: in alk 
the inftances, the oil feems to be faturated with camphor, and: 
{pontaneous evaporation appears to be the moft effectual me- 
‘thod of feparating it. In the fecond part, our author en- 
gages in a very learned difquifition, refpeCting the formation. 
of refins from volatile oils by the addition of pure air, and 
on the nature of camphor, which cannot decompofe air, ex- 
cept in certain circumftances. He adds a curious hiftory of 
camphorated cryftals found in oils long*kept by different che- 
mifts, but omits the fingular fact mentioned by Gaubius in 
his Adverfaria, which leads us to think, that thefe cryftals 


are not always camphor. In that ¢afe they were saa s 
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#rom our author’s theory, which is very corre& and elegant, 
in time an acidity muft be con{picuous. 

In a late memoir, we have mentioned the triple falt pro- 
cured by precipitating barytes with volatile alkali, and mag- 
nefia by the fame means. M. de Fourcroy has purfued thete 
objects, by fome curious experiments, and, having precipitat- 
ed magnefia from the three mineral acids, finds always the 
triple falt remaining in different proportions. ‘Ihe two firft 
additions of alkali feem only to weaken the cohefion, and the 
precipitation is not very confpicuous till after the third addi- 
tion. Dr. Blagden’s experiments; from the Philofophical 
‘Tranfactions, on cooling water, ‘below the period of congela- 
tion, follow. ; 

The oxygenated muriatic air does not appear to extinguifh 
the fire of burning bodies, and it therefore furnifhes an ex- 
ception toa rule almoft general, that the airs which fupport 
inflammation are capable of fupporting life, for this gas isa 
fatal poifon. M. de Fourcrey examined the fubject in various 
experiments, and he finds that candles and the inflammable 
phofphorated air burns with more rapidity in the muriatic, 
oxygenated gas, than in common or pure air. ‘This he at- 
tributes to the condenfed ftate of the oxygen in this air. M. 
Sennebier adds an obfervation on the influence of charcoal in 
corrupting commonair, which he finds abforbs the pure air from 
the atmofphere, and thinks that burning charcoal is as inju- 
rious from this caufe as from the vapours which it emits. In 
the aludels at Almaden, where mercury is extracted from 
cinnabar, the foot contains a very large proportion of mer- 
cury, and vefy little cinnabar : it is indeed, ‘ a very compound 
foot.” The third volume concludes with fome account of 
Dr. Higgins’ work on Calcareous Ceménts, fhort extracts from 
Crell’s Chemical Annals, and a lut of fome works on che- 
miitry, publifhed in Germany. 

The firft memoir in the fifth volume, is an original com- 
munication by M. Monge, on the caufe of the principal phe- 
nomena of meteorology. We need only obferve, that this 
author refts wholly on the folution of water in air, a fact un- 
doubted, but whofe influence has been mifreprefented. I[t is 
a very inadequate caufe of the various meteorological appear- 
ances 3; and we muit add to it the change of water into a per- 
manent gas, and its return to the former {tate. There feems 
to be fome agent in nature, which produces this change rea- 
dily and quickly, though we can neither underftand it at pre- 
fent, nor explain it. Our author feels the difficulty often, 
and eludes it fometimes untkilfully. When explaining the 
whirlwind, he only afks as a poitulatum, two contrary winds, 
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inclofing a portion of air which gyrates with vaft velocity’ 
The gyration is the phenomenon to be explained, and it fub- 
' fifts in the furrounding air, leaving a vacuum in the body of 
the tube. Ifit is a fact, that thunder, at fea, rolls as an land, 
but the found from the difcharge of a cannon confifts only in 
one fingle explofion, we muft fuppofe with M, Monge, the 
rolling of thunder to arife from different explofions of clouds. 
The burft of thunder in clear air, or at leaft from an almoft 
invifible cloud, and the immediate formation of clouds, are 
facts, we believe, well eftablifhed, though they rarely occur. 
_ We have feen, in the moment of thunder burfting, additional 
clouds formed; but it was impofhible to fay, which of thefe 
appearances preceded, and confequently which was the caufe 
of the other. ee, 

At Paffy, quartz is found of the fhape of a cock’s comb, 
externally refembling the fame appearance found in plaifter at 
* Montmartre. M. Dorthes engages in the explanation of this 

fact without knowing what M. M. Carozzi and Macquart had 
faid on the converfion of gypfum jnto chalcedony. He re- 
jected this idea, however, and feemed. to think that the plaif- 
ter, diflolved in the marly earth, had left a kind of mould 
into which the quartz, in a diffolved ftate, had paffed. The 
vacuity obferved in the interior of fome of thefe cryftals, the 
Tittle afperities, in confequence of a confufed cryftallization 
in their internal parts, the glafly fracture of the quartz, con» 
firmed this opinion, while, if there had been any converfion 
from the plaifter, the texture would have been foliated. This | 
- quartz is reddifh, femitranfparent, covered with little white 
bodies like glands, from which it has obtained its name of 
glandular. Our author then proceeds to examine the caufe of 
this peculiar configuration, which gives the femblance of other 
bodies: thefe are internal and external incruftation ; cemen- 
tation, of which the precipitation of copper, on a mould of 
' jron, is an example; penetration, as in foffile fhells ; and the 
fubtraction of fome principles, which feems ta produce a very 
different body in the original fhape. Stones, our author re- 
marks, which contain no iron, are not fubject to decompo- 
fition ; and thofe decompofitions, which occur in moft places, 
are affected, he thinks, by the decompofition of water, whofe 
yital air unites with the iron. ; | 

M, de Fourcroy’s memoir on the colours imparted to vegets 
able fubftances by pure air, and on a new preparation of 
folid colours for painting, follows. Oxygen was fuppofed 
to difcharge every colour, but this opinion muft be received 
with greatlim itation. Our author’s experiments inform us, 
‘that it changes the colour, and the fhadcs are jn proportion 
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to its quantity, for it dilutes the ftronger colours before it 
proceeds to difcharge them. ‘This degradation does not, howe 
ever take place in every colour, for many vegetable reds, pure 
ples, maroons, and blues, are owing to different proportions 
of oxygen, but neither is wholly faturated with this principle, 
The yellows, which are the moft durable colours, are moft 
completely faturated with pure air: all colours approach to 
yellow, when faturated; and, at the fame time, aflume a 
rezinous nature. | 

M. Vanquelin’s analyfis of tamarinds, is of no great im- 
portance. ‘The acid is principally that of lemons, joined with 
a very confiderable proportion of cream of tartar, about -half 
that quantity of tartarous acid, without any alkali, and fome 
proportion of the malic acid; in other words, the vegetable 
acid, in various ftates. of acidation, and with a little veget- 
able alkali. The gelatinous, the feculent matter, and the 
gum, are ina pretty large proportion. The pharmaceutical 
remarks are of no great importance. 

M. Thierry de Menonville has givena pretty extenfive account 
of the cultivation of the nopal, and the management of the 
cochineal infe€&t, which is abridged, in the Annals,’ by M. 
Berthollet. We have formerly noticed ,this memoir, but we 
found it impoflible to convey an adequate idea of it by an 
abridgment. M. Lavoifier has given a fhort account of the 
methods of rendering platina manageable and ufeful; but 
thefe remarks we have alfo anticipated in a former Number of 
our Journal. 

The fieur Didelot has invented a liquid, which was faid to 
have the property of extinguifhing fire. The commiffaries 
appointed to examine it, tried fome comparative experiments, 
but could difcover no peculiar property of this kind which it 
had, fuperior to common water. ‘The compofition they did 
not think it of confequence to enquire into. Several falts the 
remark will have this effect; and fixed alkali, allum, &c. are 
fo cheap, that they may be employed with fuccefs, if it were 
not for the inconvenience cf carrying and diffolving them. 
Timbers foaked in thefe faits are incombuftible, and the 
feem to think, that this precaution fhould be taken, in build 
ing places of public entertainment. 

M. de Celis’? memoir on a mafs of iron difcovered in South 
America is next extracted from the Philofophical'Tranfactions; 
and M. de Fourcroy’s memoir on the ftate of the bodies 
found in the church-yards of the Innocents, we have alread 
examined in the firft Number of our prefent volume. The analy- 
fis of the gallftone, and M. Seguin’s fecond memoir on the calo- 


tic, we havealfo connected with the fubjects to which they.parti- 
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cularlyprelated, in our review of the former volumes of the 
Annals. . The volume concludes with an account of a deto- 
nation which occurred to M. Pelletier, by mixing phofphoric 
acid air, with pure air; afterwards adding nitrous air; and 
with M. Schurrer’s defcription of M. Paets Van Troftwyk’s 
experiment, by which he refolved water into pure and inflam- 
mable airs by means of electricity. 

Two volumes of this work ftill remain; and, after that 
eriod they were publifhed in Numbers, and are tranilated. 
Ne mean to take them up as foon as poilible, and to purfue 
the fubject in the tranflatfon. 


é 





Géeographie des Grecs Analifee 5 ou, les Syftemes a’ Eratofihenes, de 
Strabon, et de Ptolomeée, compofée entre eux, et avec nos cons 
noifances modernes ; Ouvrage couronne par I’ Academie Royale 
des Infcriptions ct Belles Lettres: par M. GojJelin, Deputé 
dela Flandre, Sc. au Confeil Royale du Commerce. 4to. 
Paris. Didot. 


| Greece obtained the palm in works of elegance and inven 
tion, fhe failed in thofe more folid acquifitions which can 
only reward a laborious fearch and extenfive enquiries. In 
geography her knowledge was neceflarily bounded within nar- 
row limits: all beyond was either conjecture, or the vague 
reports of uncertain travellers, It muft be admitted, however, 
that the ingenuity of the Grecians often employed with fuc- 
cefs, what accident had fuggefted, and from the Phoenician 
mariners, the travels of her own philofophers, and other in- 
‘ cidental circumftances, had accumulated many facts, often 
with little order, and without any very precife idea of the re- 
lative fituation of different places. It was a very proper fub- 
jet therefore of difquifition, to compare Strabo and Ptolemy, 
to point out the route of thefe two geographers, and to deter- 
mine the ftate in which they found geography, as well as the 
extent to which they carried the fcience. ‘This was the quef- 
tion propofed by the academy, and the work of M. Goffelin 
was confidered as beft deferving of the prize: it is indeed in 
many refpects, excellent; not only from the extent of the au- 
thor’s erudition, but the judgment, the calm attentive {pirit 
of inveftigation, which it difplays in every part. 

If the object of the academy be compared with the title, M. 
Goffelin will be found to have exceeded his tafk. The extent 
of his enquiry hasled him to confider the geography of the 
Greeks at the time when the different fats were collected at 
Alexandria, and this view has explained the fource of differ- 
ent errors that have prevailed from the time of Eratofthenes. 
The volume before us, therefore, contains a hiftory of the pro- 
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erefs of the fcience in former ages, and that of fucceffive dif- 
coveries; in other words it is the geogvaphy of Greece, - in its 
whole extent, with the foundation on which it refts; the ac- 
curacy or the errors of this foundation afcertained by a com- 
parifon with future difcoveries. 3 

In a fhort comprehenfive Introduction, the author compares 
Strabo and Ptolemy, who have defcribed the world in two 
different ways. Strabo has employed the itinerary diftances, 
and a very {mall number of pofitions, which he fuppofes have 
been determined with accuracy; the other fixes the precife 
fituation of every place, as if he had always refted on aftro- 
nomical obfervations. ‘In the firfl, we are always in doubt 
and uncertainty, in ‘the fecond, we are mifled by too great 
confidence. Ptolemy had not materials enough to conftruct 
a fy{tem different from that of his predeceffors, and it was on- 
ly in his power to change the method, by taking advantage of 
the ideas of Hipparchus. 

Notwithftanding the refources were few, maps were con- 
{tructed from the “meafures fet down in itineraries, and Pto- 
lemy has no other affiftance. The diftances of Strabo were 
the foundation, but from the errors of obfervers, and the mif- 
takes of Pofidonius, the value of a degree had varied, and 
confiderable differences confequently occur in the longitudes. 
In fhowing, adds our author, the origin of thefe errors, we 
fhall furnifh the means of obviating them, and bringing the 
geography of the ancients back to the perfeétion which it ap- 
pears to have loft in pafling through the hands of the Greeks. 
M. Goffelin has conftructed two maps, from the diftances 
mentioned by Strabo, which may be compared with thofe of 
Ptolemy. He has alfo conftruéted one for Eratofthenes, fo. 
that we have a comparative view of the knowledge of the an- 
cients from the 260th year before Chrift, to the 150th of the 
Chriftian era. The chart of Eratofthenes is formed from the 
fragments preferved of that author’s work. It required fome 
tirefome difcuflions and comparifons of meafures, which are, 
however, neceflary and ufeful; but for thefe we muft refer to 
the memoir. According to this ancient geographer, the earth 
was 1n circumference 250,000 ftadia, and each {tadium was 
equal to 73> part of a degree. ‘his meafurement is eftablifh- 
ed by examining the principal parallels and points of longitude, 
employed by Eratofthenes. Eratofthenes feems, however, in 
fome degreea copyift. Ashe had accefs to the library at Alex- 
andria, he was able to collect from different authors, and there 
is in his writings a mixture of truth and fiction, which cannot 
belong to the fame age or the fame author. Yet his opinions 
in general are often jut. He knew that the Atlantic and _ 
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feas communicated round the fouth of Africa; and that 7 the 
great extent of Sea was.no obftacle, it was poflible to go from 
Spain.to India by that courfe. 

Eratofthenes was unacquainted with the projection of the 
Sphere, and all his charts were plane ; but’in the map conftru@- 
ed from his obfervations, there is a degree of accuracy ref- 
pecting the length of the Mediterranean and the diftance of 
the Ganges, which wag fcarcely attained by our own geogra- 
phers in the laft century. M, Goflelin fhortly examines the 
navigation of different nations, and finds no author of aftro- 
nomical geography, before the fehool of Alexandria. He de- 
teCts the errors of different writers, adds fome important ob- 
fervations, refpecting Pytheas, and is of opinion that this na» 
_ wigator never performed the voyage attributed to him. Yet 
in the pretended account, there are fome accurate details 
which no Grecian could have conjectured, or been acquainted 
with, and which were not verified till after many ages. We 
have formerly had occafion to obferve, that Pytheas probabl 
obtained his information from the inhabitants of the Baltic, 
who brought the amber down the Po or into Spain. Our au- 
thor who wifhes to eftablifh the exiftence of an ancient and 
Fearned race, thinks that Pytheas had obtained fome me- 
-moirs, which he defignedly dishgured, to conceal their origin, 
and concludes that, at this early period, the geography of the 
old continent was as well known as at prefent. If the opi- 
nion we have fuggefted be thought without {fufficient founda- 
tion, his accounts may undoubtedly be attributed to fome 
Scientific Phoenician navigator, without the gratuitous fuppo- 
fition of an early enlightened nation. | 

To compleat his reiearches on the progrefs of geography, 
M. Goffelin pays fome attention to Hipparchus and Pofido- 
nius. Hipparchus thought that geography depended on aftro- 
nomica! obfervations, calculated and marked the different ce- 
Jeftial phanomena for each degree of the meridian of Rhodes 
from the equator to the north pole. He procured alfo fome 


ebfervations of the eclipfe of the moon, by means of which 


he deduced the longitude of different cities; but few be- 
neficial effects followed his refearches, and he only added 
to the errors in the geography of Eratofthenes, though to him 
we are indebted for the projection of the fphere. Pofidonius, 
who undertook a new menfuration of the earth, allowed but 
500 itadia to a degree, and introduced many errors refpecting 
the pofition of different places; but his chief efforts were ex- 
hauited in proving, in oppofition to Hipparchus, that it was 
poffible to fail round Africa. | 

The fecond past of the work relates to Strabo, and the ac- 
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count of this author is extenfive, fince the comparifor of Stra” 
bo with Prolemy was the chief objet of the queftion.. The 
greater numbef of geographers had only defcribed particular 
countries; and it is probable, that the firft defcription of the 
world, undertaken by the Romans and completed by Agrippa, 
was not public in Rome in the firft years of Tiberius, fince 
Strabo, who refided there, was not acquainted with it. But in 
his diferent travels, he procured much information, which the 
yaft conquefts of the Romans and the Parthians furnifhed him 
with, and undertook to compile a new defcription of the earth, 
one o: the moft precious remains of antiquity. Yet the 
feverity of his polemical fpirit would not fuffer him to 
examine with caution the opinions of others, He harfhly 
rejected them, and would not admit that geography was in- 
debted to aftronomy and the mathematics, fo much as Era- 
tolthenes, Hinpavches, and Pofidonius fuppofed. He endea- 
voured to give an idea of the whole globe, by fhowing the 
diftances between the moft remarkable places, and afterwards 
connecting them by intermediate diftances, adopting the mea- 
fure of 700 ftadia to a degree, and meafuring the length and 
breadth of the habitable world, by two lines meeting at right 
angles in Rhodes. He defcribes countries as placed on a plane 
furface, though Hipparchus had poiated out the necefhity of 
bending the meridians and parailels, | 
After thefe general obfervations M. Goffelin points out the 
parallels, which Strabo admits, and corrects his errors in eves 
ry ftep: this part, for which we muft refer to the memoir, 
contains an exact and critical analyfis of his author. Af 
leaving Europe, M. Goflelin confiders Afia, of which Strabo 
had little knowledge, but what he had colleéted from the de- 
tails of Eratofthenes: what he adds belongs rather to hifto 
than to geography. ‘The internal parts of Africa were little 
known to Strabo, and he feems to have paid too little atte . 
tion to the difcoveries of the Carthaginians on the weftern 
coafts of that part of the old contjnent: his fyftematic fpirit 
led him to defpife what oppofed his opinions, and even refy 
pecting the dimenfions of ‘Taprohana (the modern Ceylon), his 
accounts are very different from thofe of his predeceflors, ‘The 
chief advantages of Strabo over Eratofthenes are his fuperior 
knowledge of the refpective forms of Germany and Gaul ; but, 
in general, our author thinks his diftances erroneous; and if 
he has added to hiftory, aftronomical geography has degence 
yated in his hands. 
The third part of the work contains an examination and 
an analyfis of Ptolemy’s fyftem, who endeavoured to foun. 
geography on principles, purely aftrongmical, and to — 
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the comparifon of diftances, a conftant fource of. uncertainty 
and error. This geographer employed himfelf early in the 

rojection of charts, and rejected the plan of Marinus of 
Tra, a geographer who lived in the 60th year of our prefent 
wera, to adopt that of Hipparchus. His methods were adapted 
to the extent of the world, fo far as he was acquainted with 
it. He made noalterations in the principal longitudes, which 
Marinus had fixed on the parallel of Rhodes, from the fortu- 
nate ifles to the promontory of Cory (the fouthern promonto- 
ry of the peninfula of India), w hich he left at 125° 20" from 
_ the firft meridian; and what Marinus had added for the di- 
flance between Cory and the Phinz, Ptolemy reduced to 54° 
40’. Marinus had calculated the diftances i in the itineraries on 
a right line; but Ptdlemy took away $ to allow for the finuo- 
fities, and § more for the inclination towards the equator. He 
has in this : way disfigured the eaftern patts of Afia fo much, 
| that it is not eafy to know what countries he defcribes, as is 
fufficiently evident from the infpe€tion of his map, prefixed 
to Dr. Robertfon’s late Difquilition, and the remarks of that 
able hiftorian. 

M. Goflelin enquires how Ptolemy chuld commit fuch eror- 
mous errors in his longitudes. Pofidonius and Marinus had 
indeed erred, but their faults he ought to have correcied. In 
the table No. 7- the Mediterranean extends 20 degrees beyond 
its proper length, and the mouths of the Ganges are carried 
46 degrees too far towards the eaft. Yet he had fufficient in- 
formation to avoid errors of fo great-importance. ‘The chart 
of Ptolemy, with a few flight modifications, has the principal 
elements of that of Eratofthenes ; but they are injured by a faul- 
ty graduation, and a falie salaididinn of the degree of longitude, 
which he fixes at 500 ftadia, inftead of 700. The ftadium 
even at the laft valuation is too long, and the error of Ptolemy 
muft confequently be rendered more ftriking. Our author 
then fhows how to find in the graduation of Ptolemy, the fum 
of the meafure of the chart of Eratoithenes, and having dif- 
covered the correction, the refult is, that Eratofthenes is much 
nearer the pofition of the beft modern charts than Ptolemy. 

The charts, which M. Goffelin has conftructed for this geo- 
erapher, differ in many refpects from thofe publifhed in 1605 
by Mercator, which are very far from exact, and fcarcely in 
any inftance reconcileable either to the Greek or Latin text. 
_It is probable that Mercator copied a draught, which was be- 
fore him, joined to the manufcript; and this having pafled 
through the hands of fucceflive copyifts, was replete with 
their accumulated errors. Our author confequently conftruat- 
ed a new map, and for this purpofe examined fome manu- 
{cripts and the editions of Servetus, Mercator, and Bertius- 
The 
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The laft though moft valued, appeared to him the worft, be- 
eaufe added ts the faults of Mercator, various prefs errors in 
the numeral letters and cyphers occur. ‘The Greek and Latin 
text appears to be almoft different works, and neither can be 
properly ftyled a copy of the original. ‘This fy{tem was, how- 
ever, for 1200 years, the guide of navigators; each has correé- 
ed it according to his own fancy, and t numerous variations and 
errors are the confequence. In the Greek, the errors are 
chiefly on the eaftern fide of the Moditerianced | in the Latin, 
on the weftern fide of that fea. M. Goffelin has corrected 
thefe errors by comparing different texts, and preferring thofe 


"variations which agree beft with the general defign, compared 


with the natural fituation. 

After the period of Ptolemy, navigators paffed the found, 
and reached the river Chefinas, which, according to M. Goffe- 
lin, is the Duna, taken below Riga. ‘The Thule of Pytheas 
muift be very near the polar circle ; that of Ptolemy muft be 
near the Orcades. England, and the weftern coafts of Gaul, 
in this geographer, afford additional knowledge acquired fubfe- 
quent to the period of Strabo. Sicily is the moft correctly 
placed in the more eaftern parts of the world. , 

Geography was fcarcely retarded in its progrefs, but in 
what regards the internal parts of Africa, of which the an- 
cient worth knew little more than Ptolemy had taught, and 
the moderns have not greatly added to the information of 
Scherif-el-Edrifi, and Leo of Africa, if we except the collections 
made by the affociation for the difcovery of the internal parts 
of that continent, which have been very judicioufly brought 
together by major Rennel, in the map prefixed to their Pro- 
ceedings. Strabo thought that the. weftern coaft of Africa, 
after having gone fome way to the fouth, trended eaftward, 
without reaching the equator. Ptolemy, ‘who did not admit 
of the communication between the Atlantic ocean and the Red 
Sea, thought, on the other hand, that the African coaft, after 
having retra€ted and formed a moderately deep gulph, extend- 
ed indefinitely between the fouth and the weft, while the eait- 
ern coaft of Africa formed that of Afia. 

In Prolemy, the fouthern coafts of Afia are fo disfigured 
that ic is not eafy to know what country he defcribes. Like 
othef.ancient authors, he fuppofes the extent of ‘Taprobana 
very confiderable. It is impofhble to conceive how Eratofthenes 
could admit of its being from 7 to 8000 ftadia in length, 
and 5000 in breadth; or how Ptolemy could make it 15° 
from north to fouth and 12° from eatt to weit, though 
in reality Ceylon is but 30° 56° long. and 2” 21’ wide. M. 
Goffelin folves this difficulty by fuppofing, that navigators de- 
parting 
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parting from the mouth of the Indus, traverfing the two gulphs . 


which furround the peninfula of Guzarat, named at that time 
Larice, and finding the coaft of Malabar, which they thought did 
not belong to India, fuppofed that the fea which formed the 
gulph extended tov ards the eaft, and feparated Malabar from 
the continent : the whole of this peninfula was, therefore, con- 
fidered as an ifland, and to this reputed ifland the name of 
Taprobana was affigned. If we obferve, fays he, that the 
coalt of Malabar from: Cape Comorin to Surat is 7500 ftadia, 
we fhall fee that it is the precife length afligned by Ptolemy 
to Taprobana. ‘The reft of the coaft towards Cambaya, both 
in his and Eratofthenes’ opinion, had no exiftence, and it was 
removed to make way for a pretended ftrait which they fub- 
ftituted in its place. Various reafons are added in fupport of 
this opinion, and the error of the ancients is not having impro- 
erly reckoned the extent of T’aprobana, but in having con- 
founded Ceylon with the peninfula of India. . The natural 
hittory of this country may have Ied them into the error, for 
Ceylon, from north to fouth is crofled by achain of mountains 
which feem to be continued in the coafts of Malabar; or the 
ancient geographers may have received their accounts from 
the fages of India, whofe traditional defcriptions may have 
reached to the period, when Ceylon was a part of the conti- 
nent. M 
To afcertain how far the acquaintance of the ancients 
with the eaitern parts extended, M. Goffelin proceeds to the 
countries beyond the Ganges, and finds that their fituation 
is very different from what the ancients have attributed to the 
Golden Cherfonefus, and to the Thine. The knowledge of 
the fchool cf Alexandria and of Ptolemy, did not extend, 
therefore, in his opinion, beyond Tanaferin, which he con- 
fiders as the metropolis of the Sinz, near Merghi, which is 
the port of ‘Tanaferin on the weftern coaft of the kingdom of 
Siam. It is, however, highly probable that China was-known 
long before the time of Ptolemy, arid actually vifited; fo that 
by Sine, we think really the Chinefe are meant. M. Goffelin 
refts on the teftimony of Scherif-el-Edrifi who {peaks of Siam, 
by the name of Sinia Sinarum, whiclvhe places on the eaftern 
fide of the country of the Sine: in this he is followed by 
Dr. Robertfon. But it appears, from various accounts, that 
in thefe defcriptions the oriental geographer is only a copyift ; 


and in general Sin al Sin is a country which makes a part of . 


China; but thefe difcuffions are not admiffible within the li- 

mits of our Journal. . 
The memoir before us is concluded with eight tables con- 

_ taining the latitudes and longitudes of Eratofthenes, Strabo, 


and Ptolemy, compared. with moderno bfervations and a gene- 
| , ok. ral 
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ral view of the variations. Ten very elegant maps follow, 
conftru€ted by our author; two for Eratofthenes, three for 
Strabo, and five for Ptolemy.—On the whole, we think it in 
many refpects an excellent work, and we could with to fee it 
in an Englifh drefs. ‘ 


- Ss 


Hiftoire de T dtademis Royale des Sciences, Anné 1787, avec les 
Mempoires de Mathematique & de Phyfique pour la meme 
Annee. 4t0. Paris. 1789. 


T HE fpace, ufually occupied by the abridged account of the 
memoirs is, in the volume before us, filled with the letters- 
patent of the king for the eftablifhment of a body of mathe- 
matical-inftrument makers. ‘The plan feems judicious, and 
it will be for the credit of the new government, to continue 
its protection. ** Cartelle eft notre plaifir” has now loft its 
force. Another part of this hiftory is, an abftra& of the 
proceedings of the five commiflioners appointed by the aca- 
demy to fix the limits of high and low water of the Seine, 
at the diftance of 2100 toifes. In the examination of M. 
Coulon’s fyftem of fhort' hand, the commiffioners have erred a 
little in their hiftery of the art, which was undoubtedly firft 
brought to perfection in this country; but their remarks on 
the neceflary requifites in the characters of fuch a rapid fyftem 
of writing, are very judicious and accurate. In the French 
language, the founds are peculiar, and confequently require 
an appropriated character; but they are alfo fewer than in 
Englith, fo that the fyftem muft by proportionally lefs complex. 
This engraved in the plates before us, feems very fimple and 
comprehenfive ; eafy to write and not difficult to decypher ; 
for however it may be difguifed by philofophical language, 
every kind of fhort hand is a kind of cypher. We do not find 
the five places of the vowels in the Englith fyftems fo difficult 
to diftinguifh as the commiflioners fuppofe.— The defcription of 
the mats of native iron found in South America, which 
occurs alfo in the hiftory, has been a frequent obje& of our 
notice. 

The report of the memoirs, and the attemps to carry the 
flaughter-houfes from the middle of the city of Paris, is an ob- 
je&t of local importance; andthe fuccefsful candidates for 
prizes do not require our confideration till the diflertations 
appear. Thefe mufter-rolls of names muft give way to facts 
‘and valuable obfervations. The eloges are thofe-of the mar- 
quis de Paulmy, minifter of ftate; and of M. Bouvart, a cele- 
brated phyfician of Paris, doCtor-regent of the faculty of that 
metropolis. 

The firft memoir is by M. Jeaurat on the oppofition of the 
planet Herichell, with the elements of its orbit, which _ 
cca 
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‘been afcertained with furprifing accuracy, when it is confi- 
dered how lately it has been difcovered. ‘This has perhaps, 
been affifted by finding, that Mayer really faw the planet with- 
out knowing it to be one, and defcribed it as the 964th ftar 
in his Zodiacal Catalogue. ‘This aftronomer adds alfo his ob- 
— on the eclipfe of the fun which occurred June. 15, 
1787. | 
M. Sage has communicated his experiments to prove, that 

the calx of filver cannot be reduced by the aétion of fire alone: 
it melts into a yellow enamel. ‘The red ore of filver from Peru, 
in beautiful tranfparent cryftals, melts, in part perhaps from 
the flux of the matrix, into a metal, and is partly converted 
into yellow enamel. M. Baume, ina memoir of one page, has 
given very ufeful information. We have lately faid, that 
calcareous earth is not completely precipitated from an acid, 
by the fluor or concrete volatile alkali; but this muft be con- 
fined to the native mild earth. After having undergone the 
action of fire, though reduced to its mild ftate by expofure to 
fixed or atmofpheric air, or flaked by any other method, its 
falts may be wholly decompofed by the volatile alkali. This, 
our author tells us, led him to change the bafe of the calcareous 
marine falt from the falt pits of Lerraine, by means of lime, in 
order to prepare fal ammoniac ; and on this printiple his whole 
progre/s depends. vat 

_ The review of aftronomical and phyfical obfervations made 
by order of his majefty at the royal obfervatory, in the year 
1787, by the count de Caffini, and his pupils M. M..Novet, de 
Villeneuve, and Ruelle, isa continuation ofthe former plan ; 
but we can only give a fhortabftract.—T he aftronomical, obfer- 
vations confift of types of a calculation of the place of Jupiter 
on the 4th of December 1787, compared with the place by 
obfervation, and of the oppofition of Jupiterin the fame month. 
“From the phyfical hiftory of 1787, it appears, that the greateft 
height of the barometer was 28.7, the lealt 26.11 : the range 
.1.8. The range of the thermometer was from. about 33° to 
89° of Farenheit : in the caves, the difference was 00.6, but not 
_in the inverfe order. The greateft variation of the magnetic 
‘needle was 19’ 10” in September, the leaft 10’ 57” in. Decem- 
-ber. The: greateft declination of the needle was in, June, 
whén it amounted to 71°; the leaft on the firft of the fame 
month 21° 36’. The rain did not exceed 32. inches...,;The 
-winter was mild’; the fummer cold; all the feafons rainy, parti- 
-cularly autumn. It..was in general ftormy, and. numerous 
earthquakes occurred in different parts of Europe... 

The celeftial hiftory of the year is introduced by an excel- 
lent hiftory of the various improvements of the telefcope from 
-. the time of its invention to the prefent «ra ; and, whatever 

-may have been the mean jealoufy imputed to the French philo- 
fophers in former times, no traces of it remain. Mr. Herf- 
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thell’s obfervations and difcoveries are praifed with a degree 
of zeal and warmth, that is feldom abferved in the works of 
the Englith aftronomers. The acccunt of the different fpdts 
of the furface of the moon, and the various appellations by 
which they have been diftinguifhed, is curious and entertain~ 
ing : the obfervations of M, de la Place on the fecular equa 
tion of the mocen, we fhall endeavour to give fome idea of, as 
the fubje€t is not generally known. The fame mean mation of 
the moon was neither confiftent with the ancient or the modern 
theories. Aftronomers were confequently obliged to fuppofe, 
that there was fome acceleration, which was eftimated by 
different authors to be from 7 to 10 feconds.. But an acceles 
ration proportional to the time, hitherto admitted, is only an 
approximation, and cannot be applied to an indefinite period ; 
fo that it muft have fome caufe, which ought tobe inveftigated, 
before the whole fyftem can be underftood. It has been 
hitherto fought for in vain, in the action of the fun, and of the 
planets on the moon, in the fpheroidical figures of the earth 
and the moon: theories, founded on the refiftance of zther 
or the fucceflive tran{miflion of gravity, were not more fuccefs+ 
ful. M. dela Place difcovered that the fecular equation of 
the moon was owing to the action of the fun on this fatellite, 
combined with the variation of the excentricity of the terreftrial 
orbit. ‘To form a tolerably accurate idea of this caufe, with- 
out the affiftance of analyfis, we may remark, that the action 
of the fun tends to diminifh the weight of the moon, towards 
the earth, and confequently to dilate its orbit, which occafions 
a little diminution of its angular velocity, while the fun is in 
its perigeums and the contrary, when in its apogee. From 
this arifes the annual equation, whofe law is exactly the fame 
with that of the equation of the center of the fun, with near- 
ly the difference of one fign; fo that one of thefe equations 
diminifhes when the other increafes. ‘The period of the equa- 
tions, which are_owing to the irregular action of the planets, 
in confequence of the excentricity of the earth’s orbit, are 
much longer. ‘The motion of the moon’s nodes and that of 
the apogee are fubjec to fecular equations, which are in the 
eppofite direction to the equation of the mean motion, and of 
which the ratio is, as about 1 to 4 for the node, and 4 to 
‘for the apogee. The variations of the mean diftance of the 
moon are iptenfible, and {carcely affe&t the parallax by half a 
fecond. ¢ fecular jnequality of the motion of the moon is 
periodical; but the cycle muft canfift of millions of years. 
Future ages will develope the law of its variation, which we 
could do at prefent, if the maifles of.the ather planets were ag 
well known, as that of Jupiter. By adopting the moft proba« 
ble fuppofitions in this tefpeét, and reducing to a feries, the 
App. Vou. II, | Mm sxpreflon 
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expreffion of this inequality, our author finds an equation 
of 11 feconds for the firft age, proceeding from 1700, pro- 
portional to the fquare of the times. But it is afcertained 
that, by going back to the obfervations of the Chaldeans, the 
terms proportional to the cube of the time, would become 
‘fenfible ; and, on this fuppofition, the theory accords fufficiently 
with obfervations. We find that luminous points, dnd, even 
apparently thick clouds, on. fome of the higher mountains of 
the moon, have been already remarked ; and Hevelius has men- 
tioned the probability of thefe appearances being owing to 
volcanos. The particular obfervations in the Celeftial Hif- 
tory, it is impoflible toabridge. For the fame reafon, we can 
only mention M. Meffier’s obfervation of a comet from April 
ar to May 20, and his obfervation on an eclipfe of the fun 
June 15, 1727, which follow. 

. Sage has communicated fome experiments. to fhow that 
plaifter, produced by different fpecies of gypfum, retains more 
or lefs water, after having been beat and dried. ‘The felenite 
or cryftallized gypfum, he finds, is the only kind that pro- 
duces plaifter, after having been diftilled ; and it then contains 
zy of water. 

Baron de Dietrich’s memoir * on Ocres,’ contains only 
{ome defcriptions of ocre mines, with the methods of working 
them.—-M. Daubenton’s memoir on the Pierre de Poix, Pech- 
{tein of the Germans, is very fatisfa€tory. “Thefe ftones are 
of almoft every different colour, and are either opaque or femi- 
tranfparent, but almoft all have a greater tranfparency in wa- 
ter. ‘They {trike fire with fteel imperfeétly, and with difficulty. 
‘The fracture is glaffy, and the broken furface {mooth, polifhed, 
and waving, never plain nor granulated. M. Delarbre, phy- 
fician at Riom, thinks it petrified wood. ‘£ It often happens, 
fays M. d’Aubenton, that ftones formed by laminz, which 
refemble the annual depofitions of wood, are taken for 
petrified wood. When thefe lamine are confufed, irregular, 
or in knobs, they are taken for the knots of wood. In this 
way onyxes, {chifts, alabafters, &c. pafs for petrified wood ; 
but I can give a fure method of preventing any miftake on 
this fubjeCt. The diftin® gharacter of petrified woods con- 
fifts in the medullary prolongations ; it is not enough’ to fee 
concentric ftrata, there muit be lines, which pafs through 
them, .as the medullary clongations of wood pafs. through 
the ligneous depofitions.’ Thefe diftinguifhing marks do 
not occur in the pitch-ftone, nor is there any evidence of their 
being effects. of volcanic fires; and their origin is beft traced by 
examining them in a progreflive itate. Our author thinks 
they are produced by the infiltration of quartzy (filiceous) 
particles into a body of foliated clay. He has feen this ftone 
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partly changed, and highly polifhed; in part opaque and 
clayey. He has feen alfo the argillaceous folia in part re 
maining. ‘The difappearance of the clay, he obferves, is not 
more {urprizing in this {tone than inthe fapphire, which con- 
tains 58, or in the topaz, which contains 60 parts in 100 of 
this earth. The crufts which cover flints, Bergman tells us} 
are hydrophanous, and our author thinks that. they are of the 
fame kind as the pechftein. ) 

The abbé Hauy’s memoir on the ftructure of the cryftals of the 
fchorl we have already mentioned. We can do no more; and 
while -we regret, that, for want of diagrams, we are obliged 
always to pafs over this fubje& fo curforily, we muft exprefs 
our furprize thatthe Englifh mineralogifts adhere fo: exelu- 
fively to the chemical fyftem. In the eftablifhment at leaft of 
{pecies and varieties, cryftallography muft be highly ufe- 
ful. ert om 
M. Fougeroux de Bonderoy’s experiments on the formation 
of the woody depofitions of trees, are curious ; but they con- 
firm only Du Hamel’s ideas, atid indeed the prefent fyftem. 
The woody lamin are depofited by the bark, and do not in- 
creafe, whiie the bark increafes in width only, for-marks im- 
printed on the bark, and penetrating to the wood, are not, 
after a feries of years, higher than the remains of the:mark in 
the wood. ‘The minute particulars of the experiment we 
have not time to mention, nor indeed are they of great import- 
ance. In our author’s future memoirs, for he promifes to 
continue the fubject, we truft that we thallreceive further 
information. 

M. Buache’s memoir alfo on © the Geography of Ptolemy, 
and particularly on his Defcription of the interior Parts of 
Africa,’ is a part only of a feries of memoirs on the fame fub- 
ject. The works of Ptolemy are fo often erroneous, that M. 
de la Nauze has confidered as problematical, whether pofterity 
would have been injured or benefitted by their lofs., The 
problem may be eafily anfwered; for we are informed by this 
geographer of much that we could not otherwife have been 
acquainted with, and his errors we have been able to correct. 
The method of Ptolemy was firft to defcribe the limits of the 
country, or thofe nations which bordered on it; then he 
proceeds to the internal parts, confining himfelf to different 
rivers; and the places on either fide, are mentioned fepa- 
rately. This is the fource of much apparent error and ab- 
furdity. While the places on the coaft are often defcribed. with 
fome degree of accuracy, allowing for the miftakes mentioned 
in the fecond article of this Appendix, the defcription of the in- 
ternal parts is often erroneous and apparently abfurd. Cities, 
for inilance, in the fight of each other, are removed to very 
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different parts of the chapter, and one at a great diftance froma 
another is treated of immediately after it. Rivers are fome- 
times confounded, or the fame river is divided. In mention- 
ing the particular errors, our author adverts to the ftrait at the 
encrance of the Red-Sea. From the pofition refpe€ting the 
coaft of Arabia, it may be fuppofed to be the ftraits of Ba- 
belmandel ; but if we confider the feries of places on the coaft, 
pafling from Matzua, the ancient Adulis, without taking into 
the account the configuration or the refpeétive pofition of 
the two coafts, it will be found, not to be the ftraits of Ba- 
belmandel, but that part of the Arabian Gulph where the 

coafts begin to approach, nearly at an equal diftance from 
Babelmandel and Adulis. Strabo particularly diftingushhes 

two ftraits, the latter of which, near a town called Dira, is 
the ftrait of Ptolemy. This error has influenced the polition of 
the moft important towns on the coalt. ) 

.In theinternal parts of Africa, d’Anville has adopted almoft all 

the ideas of Ptolemy; but we have already mentioned our having 
attained lately a more complete knowledge. of this fubje@t. In. 
oppofition, however, to d’ Anville, our author thinks the Niger 

is really the river of Senegal, as defcyibed'in the modern maps, 

while the Gir is the river of Negritia, which the inhabitants call 

Nil al Sudan, or the Nile of the Negroes. This agrees nearly 

with the modern accounts ; but we fhall defer any farther re- 

marks, till we meet with our author’s more particular reafons 

for this opinion, which he has promifed. Our author’s obfer- 

vations too, on the courfe of the Nile, his opinion that Meroe 

was placed too near Egypt, and that, in reality, the fountain 

of this famous river was on the fouthern extremity of the 

country of the Pefendare, almoft on the Indian Ocean, we 

need not enlarge on. We know, at prefent, from Mr. Bruce’s 

travels, that this feries of opinions contains both truth and 

falfehood. 

‘The fame author’s £ Geographical Elucidations refpecting 
New Britain and the northern Coafts. of New Guinea,’ are 
chiefly defigned to point out the error of M. Dalrymple, who 
fuppofed that the New Britain of Dampier, and the Ifles of 
Solomon, difcovered by Mendana were the fame country. Our 
author examines the hiftorical account of {ucceflive navigators, 
and finds the lateft are the leaft minute and particular, chiefly 
becaufe as it was in their homeward courfe, they were lefs 
able after their long voyage, to .engage clofely with the 
difficulties of fo intricate a navagation. He thinks, that New 
Britain was -difcovered by the Spaniards, at the fame time as 
New Guinea, and long before the firft voyage of Mendana 
to the Ifles of Solomon. It is without foundation, he tells An | 
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that the Ifles of Solomon are fought for in the Archipelago of 
New Britain, and equally without foundation, that Robert 
Dudley, in his Arcano del Mare,’ has feparated from New 
Britain the ten iflands, which he has placed 15° more to the 
eaft, and which navagators ‘have not been able to find in that 
fpot. The firft difcoveries have taught us much more of the 
coaft of New Géinea than the later ones; and it ought not 
to be confidered as inhofpitable and barren, becaufe it is re- 
prefented fo in modern maps. We fhall probably return to 
this fubject, in our review of the new volume of French Dif 
coveries. 

M. Berthollet’s memoir on the pruflic acid, though it has 
not many pretenfions to the title, we have already noticed. It 
is a combination of phlogifticated air, inflammable and fixed 
airs ; and, from the different principles, all the properties of 
this fingular fubftance may be derived. 

_ ©The particular Procefs employed at Limofin in Perigord, 
to temper Iron,’ by the baron de Dietrich, we cannot 
abridge; nor would it be interefting to general readers. M. 
de la Lande’s feognd menioir on the motion of the planet 
Herfchell is equally incapable of abridgement. The refult is 
that, adopting M. Grange’s theory of the maffes of the planets, 
the annual motion of the aphelion of the Herfchell will be 52” 
953 but, as in that theory the mafs of Vienys is, in his opi- 
nion, too large, the motion of the node will be accelerated, 
and inftead of 12” 46, will be 20” 3, 

M. de la Lande’s: memoir on the inequalities of the third 
fatellite of Jupiter; the memoirs on the inferior conjun@ion 
of Venus on the 4th of January 1787, on the eclipfes of the 
{un in 1787, and on the mean motion of Saturn by the fame 
author, we can only, from obvious reafons, announce, The true 
inclination of Saturn for 1800 appears to be 2° 29‘ 45”, 

M. de la Lande’s remarks on the meafure of the earth, as 
publifhed by Fernelius in 1528, are very curious. The name 
of Fernelius is well known in medicine; but it is not fo well 
known that his meafurement is the firft that has the leaft pre- 

tenfion to exa€tnefs, and that, in this refpect, it is a fingular 
curiofity. The book, which is little known, is entitled ‘ Joannis 
Fernelii Ambianatis Cofmotheoria. Pariftis 1528, quarante 
fix feuillets in folio.” Having expatiated on the valuation of a 
degree at fome length, he tells us, that after making the ex- 
periment, he found by an exaé calculation, each degree equal 
to 68 Italian miles 95 paces and 4, that is 544 Roman age 

§ 4% paces. The miles are a thoufand paces, each of five 

French feet. Picard therefore fubtracted $ to find the num- 
her of toifes, and it appeared to be 56746, which differs only 
ae M m 3 by 
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by 323 toifes from the prefent meafure. But there is the po 
fitive evidence of Picard, d’ Auzout and de la Hire, that the Pa- 
ris toife was fhortened 5 lines in. 16683; and with this correc- 
tion, Fernelius’ meafure is within a toife of the prefent : it is 
only one toife more, .The calculations and menfuration of 
Fernelius are very fingular and highly curious. 

M. de la Lande adds fome obfervations on an eclipfe of the 
fun which occurred in 1666, fince it was the firft that was ob- 
ferved with accuracy at Paris, and by Hevelius at Dantzic. 
Hevelius was not, however, fo expert as the French obfervers ; 
but, after allowing for his errors, the difference of the me- 
ridians of the obfervatory at Dantzic is 1° 5’ 22” 4. The lati- 
tudes found in this way, differ 23” from the true reckoning, 
and it is eafy to believe that Hevelius did not fee the begin- 
ning quite fo foon, nor the end fo late as the French aftrono- 
mers. 

To the French aftronomer, who has communicated the laft 
valuable articles, we are indebted for obfervations on the po-, 
{ition of the Cafpian Sea. M. Buache formerly fhowed, and 
we noticed it in the review of the French Memoirs for 1781, 
that the dire€tion, in which it is laid down in M. Bonne’s 
maps, is erroneous. D’Anville too has placed it in one degree 
more of longitude, than in the chart of the Czar. To cor- 
rect thefe errors, M. de Beauchamp, the aftronomer at Bag- 
dat, repaired to Cafbine, to obferve an eclipfe of the moon on 


= June 30th, 1787. This he effected with fome ditiiculty, and 


found by calculation, that the difference of meridians between 
Cafbine or Cazvin and Paris, was 47° 15’. It is 47° 4 in the 
charts of M. Buache and de I’Ifle, 48° 24’ in that of D’Anville. 
The longitude of Ifaphan was found, by aftronomical obferva- 
tions, to be 69° 30’: in de I’Ifle it is 69° 11’; in M. Bonne, 
40° 22’. Ina new chart of the kingdom of Babylon, which 
he has conftructed, the ancient Babylon is placed 45’ to the 
fouth of Bagdat; in 32° 34° of latitude, and 2" 47’ 30” weft 
of Paris. In the charts of de P'Ifle the latitude is 32 3. 

In the obfervations of M. d’Azelet, calculated by M. Lam- 
bre, and publifhed in the eighth volume of de la Lande’s Ephe- 
merides, we are told by M. le Monnier, that there are fome 
errors refpecting the paflage of the moon over the meridian, 
and in the epochs of the lunar tables. ‘Thefe imputations M. 
de la Lande has replied to, and fhown*that the diiference, 
in the obfervations arifes only from the reduction to the me- 
ridian, which M. le Monnier has not obferved. 

We fhall refume our account of this vclume in a future 
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Fragmentum Evangeli S. ‘Foannis Gr eco-Copto-Thebaicum, Sa 
culi IV. Additamentum ex vetuftiffimis membranis leétionum | 
evangelicarum divine miffe; cod. Diaconics reliqua, & 
Liturgica alia Fragmenta veteris Thebaidenfium ecclefie ante 
Diofcorum. Ex Veliterne Mufeo Borgiano, nunc prodexnt in 
Latinum verfa, et Notis illuftrata, opera et fiudio. F. Augu/ 
tini Antonii Georgii, éremite uguftiniani. 410. Rome. 


1789. Edwards. 


"THE curiofity of different learned men. has been defervedly 

excited of late by the remains of the Coptic language ; 
which, not to fpeak of its importance to theological ftudies, 
may be fuppofed to preferve a key to many curious articles of 
the religion, manners, &c. of that fingular people, the ancient 
Egyptians. Any remains of the Coptic which we have are 
indeed of late times, and full of Greek words, nay, written in 
characters abfolutely Grecian, except three or four; but ftill 
there is enough left of the original fpecch to enable us to judge 
concerning its nature and grammar. As the Coptic fragments 
chiefly regard religion, we want fufhicient materials to judge 
with accuracy concerning its poverty or richnefs; but, in the 
opinion of the beft judges, it muft have been as barren a lan- 
guage as the Hebrew; and, inftead of a fynonymous opulence, 
many of its words are ufed in different méanings. 

In the laft century, Kircher, in his Podromus Copticus, and 
Lingua Agyptiaca Reftituta, and Boniurius (Bonjour), in his 
Exercitatio in Monumenta Coptica five Xgyptiaca bibl. Vati-+ 
cane, and his Elementa Lingue Egyptiace, not to mention 
his work on the Egyptian dynatties, and others yet in manu~ 
{cript, firft contributed to excite attention to this languages 
Our learned Wilkins, in his diflertation addreffed to Cham- 
berlayne on the Coptic tongue, and in his Coptic New ‘Tefta- 
ment, publifhed in 1716, fuccefsfully purfued the fame tract 5 
though he manifefts a want of candour very injurious to his 
predeceffor Bonjour: for which he is juftly reproached by the 
learned La Croze, who regards Bonjour’s Exercitatio as a mo- 
nument of complete fkill in this language. Nor mutt it be for- 
gotten that, in England, Bernard and Marfhall preceded Wil- 
kins in this purfuit, but their works are {till in manufcript : 
and that fome anecdotes concerning the progrefs of this ftudy 
may be found in the Commercium Literarium of Picquefius, 
publifhed at Leipfic by Wincler in 1750. Wilkins afterwards. 
publifhed the Coptic Pentateuch in 1731. Renaudot, in 1716, 
printed at Paris the Egyptian Liturgies: and La Croze, about 
1720, compiled his Coptic Lexicon, a capital work, which re- 
M m 4 mained 
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mained in manufcript till publithed by the lare Dr. Woide of 
the Britifh Mufeum. The moft modern publications upor 
this fubje& are the Grammar of Scholtzius, the Rudimentum 
Literature Coptice of Valperga, or Didymus Taurinenfis, 
where, p. 22; the reader may find 4 complete feries of all the 
cultivators of this department; and the works of Hwidius, 
Birch, Munter, and Schow, four learned Danes; the latter 
ef which publifhed that curious monument, the Table on 
Egyptian Papyrus, written in Greek letters by a prieft of Ifis, 
from the famous Mufeum of cardinal Borgia. ‘Io which add 
the Miffal of Raphael ‘Tukius, an Egyptian bifhop, who turn- 
zed Roman Catholic, his Egyptian:Grammar, printed at Rome 
8778, and other works: and the publications of Jablonfkt, the 
worthy difciple of La Croze. Vie gatiwea oy | 

- Bochart was of opinion that there is an affinity between the 
Coptic and the Hebrew; but this is denied by many adepts, 
28 De Roffan, in an article of the Encyclopedie,. who more- 
over obferves, that the Coptic is ‘a mixture of ancientEgyp- 
tian, gnd..of iGreek..words which crept into it after the 
Greeks ruled in Egypt: and that by its affiftance the moft ane 
cient Egyptian names, and etymologies, to be found in Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and other early authors, 
may be explained? And he adds, ¢ it lends the greateft aflifte 


| ‘ance ta the ftudy of the antiquities of a country, which,is the 


éradle of .moft arts, fciences, and fuperftitions.’ The roots 
of this language are almoft all monofyllabic; and, according 
to De Roffan, have no affinity with any other tongue. Iss 


| manner and fyntax are extremely fimple, and different from 


the metaphorical ityle of eaftern languages. The late Dr, 
Woide expreffed to us his opinion, that the Coptic had no con= 
neétion with the Phoenician, or the Hebrew; and that the 
Armenian was the only fpeéch with which it had a flight refems 
blance. Herodotus fpeaks of an Egyptian colony in Colchis, 
which in his time refembled the parent country in language 
and manners; and the origin of the Egyptian dialect of Armenia 
might be thus deduced. 3 

Our prefent author, father Giorgi, employs the fifth feCtion 
of his preface, p. xlii, in examining if there be any affinity be- 
tween the Egyptian and the Hebrew; and, as the feCtion ig 
Short, we fhall lay a tranflation of it before our readers, 


*It would bring us into-a tedious length and prolixity, to en+ 
quire fully into the coritroverfy, whether the Egyptian has any 
affinity with the Hebrew. - Schmidius de Roffan acknowleges | 
none, and repreves Bachart for the contrary opinion. _Picques 
Gus and; Thomas Edwards both affume it as a certainty, in 


their 
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their epiftolary intercourfe; that the language of Cham, or 
Egypt, was totally different from the Chananitic, or Hebrew 
for Jofeph heard a fpeech which he did not know. But, for 
my own part, I'am much pleafed with the opinion of Didymus 
Taurinenfis, who, in part ii: p. 71. of his Rudiments, omit- 
ting any difquifition on the primogenial and moft remote re~ 
lation of either tongue, employs the ftrength of his inveltigation 
on that which now appears between the Hebrew and Egyptiam 
And he obferves that ‘few veftiges now remain of an ancient 
afhnity between the language of Ifrael and the Pharaohs, in 
the native and unaflumed words of either fpeech. Some in» 
ftances are given; but what chiefly influences his judgment is 
the circumftance of the note perfonarum [uffizende vocibus, in 
which the Egyptian agrees with the Hebrew. It cannoty 
however, be denied that many Hebrew words may have minge 
led with the Egyptian, by the long refidence of Lrael in Egypt 
though they’appear to have loft their native appearance inthe 
new mouths. And Jablontki obferves, in a letter to La Croze, 
that in the Hebrew gloffaries many remains of the! Egyptian 
may be found.’ 1 ae 


Such is the fpitit of this fe€tion, for our aie ‘fiite is 
embarrafled and affected, and will not admit of exaét tranfla- 
tion. Upon the whole, we fufpect that .the Egyptian 3 is ‘Ong 
diale@t of that language, which prevailed in the nei ghbouring 
countries of Arabia, Syria, Pheénicia, Judza, Childzea” Me- 
fepotamia; and which has been called the Affyrian language 
as the Affyrians were the moft ancient and important people 
who ufed it. This language was divided into various diale€ts' 
and we are apt tothink that the Egyptian dialeé is only more 
fingular and detached from the parental fpeech than the others, 
becaufe of the peculiar government, fituation, and manners of 
the people. 

Our leaned author, in his long and laborious preface, dif- 
covers three dialects of the Coptic; the Memphitic, or that 
of Lower Ezypt; the Thebaic, or that of Upper Egypt, and 
the Ammonitic, which partakes of the two others. The 
Memphitic he regards as the moft ancient, and the parent 
of the reft. The Thebaic was hardly known to the liters 
ati, and very few fragments of it exifted in Europe till the 
year 1777, when a number of reliques of that dialeé& were 
brought from the ruins of Thebes to the mufeum of cardinal 
Borgia at Velitri. Herodotus informs Son, that in his rime the 
Ammonii ufed a language between the Egyptian and Ethiopic, 
whence our author has given the name 2 of NRE or Ams 
“ moniticg 
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monitic, to a mixt dialect betwixt the Memphitic and The- 
baic. : 

The reft of the preface, and indeed the whole work, fhows 
great learning, with its ufual concomitant, little arrangement 
or judgment. Father Georgi, in fection xviii. of his prefacc, 
p- xcii. pretends to have difcovered in a Coptic fragment the 
Saint Thecia, who wrote the Alexandrian MS. of the Scrip- 
tures, now in the Britifh Mufeum, and who lived in the fourth 
century ; and has publifhed a relique of her aés, and thofe of 
her brother Paefi. In other fe€tions the author, (for he is more 
juftly entitled to this appellation than that of editor, as the 
fragments publifhed form’ fo {mall a part of his large work), 
offers fome curious remarks. on the Greek characters; and 
labours to prove that the fragments of St. John’s Gofpel, 
now publifhed, vies in antiquity with the Alexandrian manu- 
{cript. ‘i 
The work itfelf contains a fragment of St. John’s Gofpel, 
from ch. vi. v. 28, to ch. viii. v. 313 fome liturgical pieces of 
no importance; anda fragment of the xviiith Homily of Chry- 
foftom upon the Epiftle of St. Paul to the Hebrews ; all in the: 
Thebaic dialeé&t. ‘This laft circumftance is indeed their only 
recommendation, and may intereft the curiofity of Coptic 
{cholars. 

The notes are extremely prolix and injudicious. We fhall 
content ourfelves with one fpecimen from p. 343. 


¢'There are learned men who think that the ferpent, which 
deceived Eve, was of that kind which the Holy Scripture, 
Numbers xxi. 6, 8, 17, terms SERAPHIM, burning and fiery 
ferpents. For fuch are frequently feen in Arabia, and in Egypt, 
con{picuous by their yellow and bright colour; and, as the 
are winged, when they {pread their wings to the rays of the 
fun, they fhine with a wonderful and various refplendence, and 
draw the eyes of the beholders with great pleafure. And hence 
the name Seraphim, given to the bleffed angels by Ifaiah, ch. 
vi. ve 2, 1s derived. And they think they can clearly explain 
in this way, how the devil, lurking in the frame of one or 
other of the moft beautiful of thefe burning ferpents, might, 
in the eyes of Eve, belye the appearance of fome good angel of 
that order, called the Heavenly and Divine Seraphim, fo that 
he might more eafily deceive that wretched woman.’ 


with richer colours than his creeping. one. 


Such a ferpent might have a fhare in the verfe of Milton, - 
with richer colours than.his creeping one. But. we remember 
no traveller of credit who avouches the exiftence of thofe Sc- 
raphims. 
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Regimen Sanitatis Salerni, five Scholia Salernitane, de confer= 

' vanda bona Valetudine precepta. LEdidit, fiudi Medici Sa 
lernitani. Hiftoria pramiffa. ‘Fo. Chr. Gotil. Ackermann, 
M. D. Stendal. 1790. 


ue poem, which contains the rules of the Salernian 

fchool for preferving health is well known. The pre- 
fent editor has followed that text which Arnoldus de Villa 
Nova has adopted in his Commentary; though he has rejeét- 
ed thofe verfes which appeared to him interpolations. Jo- 
annes de Mediolano, who is ftiled, A@edicine in Salernitane 
fiudio magifter, is generally fuppofed to be the author of the 
poem ; but notwithftanding this afflertion, it feems more proba- 
ble, that the whole college of the Salernitanian phyficians 
had a fhare in the compofition; at leaft, it is evident that 
more than one perfon had a hand init. ‘The greater part of 
this publication, which contains only 173 pages, is filled 
with the hiftory of what is called the fchool of Salerno. 
Whatever is faid of the flourifhing ftate of the Salernian phy- 
ficians, before the middle of the eleventh century, is very un- 
certain. This only we know, that many phyficians refided 
at.Salerno, and that the place itfelf was celebrated for the fa- 
lubrity of its air.- The famous Benedictine monaftery on 
mount Cafino, which is in the vicinity of Salerno, greatly 
contributed to the progrefs of literature in general, and to 
that of medicine in particular. ‘There was not only an excel- 
Jent fchool, butan excellent colleétion of books alfo on vari- 
ous fubjects. Some of the monks of Monte Cafino, were, 
confidering their era, very well verfed in phyfic; and they 
propagated the medical fyftem of Hippocrates and Galen, 
which they had received from the Arabs and the Greeks. 
Indeed, for many centuries together, the falutary art was in 
the hands of monks and ecclefiaftics, who, in all probability, 
were not much acquainted with the nature of difeafes, though 
they were in poileifion of a knowledge of many ufeful reme- 
dies. They likewife copied the writings of ancient phyfici- 
ans, which would have been loft to pofterity, if they had not 
been preferved by the induftry of conventualdtudents. A- 
mong the monks of Monte Cafino, fome even became medi- 
cal authors; and it may be fuppofed, that their near neigh- 
bours, the phyficians at Salerno, were not behind hand with 
them. This is the more probable, fince, as it is faid, Saler- 
no, in remote times, was called urbs Hippocratica, or the city 
of Hippocrates. ‘That there was a fchool for phyficians ad- 
mits ef no doubt. Conftantinus Africanus is celebrated as 
: one 
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one of the greateft. among the phyficians at Salerno, though 
jt cannot be proved, that he actually taught the medical art. 
He had, undoubtedly fcholars, who followed his praétice 
and indeed his writings. - The fchool at Salerno had the 
privilege of licenfing young phyficians, and our author feems 
to.be of opinion, that doctors and mafters of phyfic were 
firft created at Salerno, which, however, appears a little 
doubtful. 

We venture to fay, that the perufal of this little pamphlet 
will prove both amufing and inftructive to thofe who may 
beitow an hour on reading it. ’ 





Phyficalifch=chemifche Befchreibung der Mineralquellen xu Pyr=. 
mont, 4.€. Phyfico-chemical Defcription of the Mineral 
Wells at Pyrmont, by John Frederick Weftrumb. 8vo.. 
Leipfic. 1789. 


"TS little work gives a defcription of the ptace and the 

environs where the Pyrmont wells are fituated, and con- 
tains an accurate, as well as minute chemical analyfis of thofe 
much efteemed mineral waters. It is very near twenty years 
ago that the celebrated Mr. Bergman publithed a treatife on 
this fubje&, which, however, could not fail of being imper- 
fect, as the author lived almoft a thoufand miles diftant from 
the wells. Mr. Weftrumb, therefore, refiding on the fpot, 
and well acquainted with all the improvements of modern 
chemiftry, could make more fatisfaCtory enquiries, and give, as 
may be prefumed, a more minute and more accurate account, 
He has divided his treatife into feven chapters, the firft of 
which gives a general defcriptton of the fituation of the town 
of Pyrmont, and the different wells which are to be found 
there ; the fix others contain the chemical analyfis of the wa- 
ters, with a number of tables of calculations, relating to their 
conftituent parts. We need not enter into a detail of the lat- 
ter, as we have fo often adverted to the fubject : we muft 
refer the reader to the book itfelf ; but, we fhall extra&t a paf- 
fage or two from the firft chapter. Pyrmont, our author fays, 
is fituated, with its mineral wells, in a very pleafant valley, 
which is furrounded with fome fteep, and fome gently rifing 
hills, that are covered with fine underwood. Thefe hills form 
a profpect of a chain of little mountains, of which the Deif- 
terberg, in the electorate of Hanover, clofes the view. The 
valley of Pyrmont abounds in mineral wells, but they differ — 
in the quantity, quality, and proportion of thofe mineral fub-_ 
ftances which they are charged with. Among the moft fre; 
es 3 quent d 
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quented and cfteemed are the drink-well, whofe waters are 
drank; the bathing-well; the eye-well, becaufe they are fup- 
pofed to be very beneficial for the eyes; and the acid-well, 
its waters being remarkable for their acidity. ‘The fir or 
chief well is in the northern and moft elevated part of the val- 
ley. The depth of the water is about three feet and a half. 
According to our author’s obfervation, it produces, within an 
hour, 120 cubicaleeet of water, and he calculates the weight 
ef a foot to be 70 pounds ten ounces. The well which pro- 
duces the water for bathing, is about 44 feet diftant from the 
former, and its depth is very near 4 feet.. The eye-well, 
whofe water is very poor and weak, was formerly in greater 
repute than at prefent, and has loft moft of its credit. The 
acid-well is, in regard to fituation, the higheft of all the others, 
near what is called the vapour-cave. The fpring. is within a 
vault, cut into a rock, twelve feet deep under the furface 
of the earth, where the water is collected into a {mall ftone 
bafon. The original fountain of all the mineral wells at Pyr- 
mont, -is hitherto unknown, and it is fuppofed to be hidden 
in a ridge of mountains at fome diftance. ° 





—— 


Brief uber die fuedlichen Provinzen fon Frankreich, &c. i.€. 
Letters on the Southern Provinces of France, written, dur- 
ing the Years 1786, 1788, and 1789, by John George. 
Fifch. 2 vols. 8vo. Zuric. 1790. | 

"PF HESE letters fhew the author to be a young man in . 

many refpects well qualified to give an entertaining and 
inftructive account of what he has feen: his obfervations are 
liberal and ingenious. The letters are addreffed to his own. 
brother, and not only contain what he himfelf has feen and 
obferved on the fpot, but fometimes alfo, what he has read 
in other authors who have written on the fame fubject. 

This journey is the more interefting, as it gives a true account 

of the. ftate of the provinces through which he travelled, - 

during the two years which preceded the French. revolution. ~ 

It is, indeed, difagreeable to read the effects of defpotifm, - 

and the devaftation it produces; but, when we rejoice at the - 

happy change which the enjoyment of liberty may produce, 
we, at the fame time wonder how people, fo debafed and fo 
inured to the moft abjedt flavery as they were, ftand up 
with fo much firmnefs oe that which they now fuppofe to be 
the rights of men. The provinces through which the author 
travelled were Dauphiné, Languedoc, Rovergne, Provence, - 
and the Comtat Venaiiin. He begins his journey, in the firft 
volume, from the borders of the Jake of Geneva, and enters 

: France 
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France by the way of Chambery. The province of Dauphiné 
he defcribes as full of the moft romantic and delightful prof- 
pects, but of which the enjoyment is leffened by contemplat- 
ing the mifery and the wretchednefs of the inhabitants. Lan- 
edoc he found rather better, but induftry and manufactures 
were on the decline. At Nifmes he became acquainted with 
Mr. Paul Rabaud, a Proteftant clergyman, who afterwards, 
as a member of the national affembly, hfs acquired much 
fame. But before this took place, our author found him at 
Nifmes much refpected and beloved. ‘The manufactures, at 
this place, are by no means comparable to what they were 
formerly. Our traveller, fpeaking of the manners and the 
character of the inhabitants of the Sevennes, very juftly re-" 
marks, that in places where manufactures are carried on, 
manners are depraved and morality fuffers, while, on the con- 
trary, thofe who live a rural life, and are employed in agri- 
culture, preferve a more innocent and a better character. He, 
therefore, thinks that Switzerland, his native country, will 
not be much benefited in regard to morality, when different 
arts are eftablifhed there. 
- The fecond volume begins with the fifteenth letter. We 
find here an entertaining defcription of what is remarkable in 
Languedoc and Provence. The account of the oppreffion 
and injuftice which the poorer clafs of people fuffered from 
the nobility, and from their magiftrates and judges, particu- 
larly in this latter province, excite horror. The picture which 
our traveller draws of the bigotry and ignorance of the clergy 
in thefe parts, and of their falfe zeal in religion, is fufficient 
to fill the mind of the reader with indignation. It was there- 
fore, as he remarks, fortunate that the great revolution in 
France began in the metropolis of the kingdom; for, had it 
been attempted in thefe fouthern provinces, the blind zeal of 
the clergy would have produced fuch ‘atrocious fcenes, as 
would foon have checked even the flighteft reformation in fa- 
vour of liberty and toleration. 





Sanétio Pragmatica Germanorum Illuftrata. Edidit, Chriftoph. 
Guilielmus Koch, I. D. 8. R. I. E. Profeffor et Bibliothecas 
rius Argentoratenfis. 410. Argentorati. 178g. 

mpe learned editor of this important work obferves, in his 

preface, that the French pragmatic fan@tion of king 

Charles VII. by which the decrees of the famous council 

of Bafle were received in France in 1438, is fufficientl 

known. And that of the-fame kind, though of lefs celebrity, 
is the law paft at Mentz in 1439 upon the reception of the 
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fame decrees; ‘which, after the’ French example, he alfo terms 
‘the pragmatic fanétion. 

The latter, though neglected, is much to be preferred to 
the French, which has been long abolifhed by the concordat 
‘of France; while the German pragmatic fanétion forms a 
‘part of the concordat of Germany at this day. But this im- 
‘portant law, which is: to bé effeemed among the chief foun- 
tains of ecclefiaftical jurifprudence, has been furprizingly per- 
mitted to drop into‘abfolute oblivion, for thefe three hundred 
years; and has remained untouched by thofe who have treated 
of the hiftory, or of the publiclaw, of Germany, and even 
by thofe .who have colleGted the acts and laws of the empire. 

Mr. Koch then, gives a particular defcription of the auto- 
graph of this fanction preferved at;Mentz. Among other 
matters he mentions that the three notaries who atteft it, do 
not fet their feals, but their fgna, or Agneta; which contain, 
as appears from the fac /imile, their names, or initials, with 
grotefque ornaments, ftamped with ink. It ftrikes us, that 
thefe figneta, which occyr in German charters, even from the 
fourteenth eefitury,. preféent the very firft rudiments of ‘print- 
ing, hitherto explored in vain; ‘and in faét it will be found 
upon infpection that the marks of the earlieft printers are 
mere copies of thefe /igneza. Fee] | 

Our learned editor then proceeds to fuccinét and clear narra- 
tion .of the origin of the German pragmatic fanction. The 
chief articles are, the origin of the difcord between the {pirited 
council of Bafle and pope Eugene IV.; the German neutral- 
ity between the council and the pope; the convention at 
Mentz in 1439; the reception of ‘the decrees of the council, 
in oppofition to the pope; the convention of Frankfort.in 
1446; the arts of Aineas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. 
in conciliating the Germans; the embafly to the pope ; the 
concordat, or agreement entered into at Rome in 1447, and — 
obedience to the pope-reftored upon the terms of the concor- 
dat, of which this pragmatic fanétion forms a part. Mr. 
Koch then fhews by what papal arts this fanction, a great ba- 
fis of the ecclefiaftical liberties of Germany, came to be ut- 
terly deferted and negledted till this century, when it was firft 
publifhed by Horix in 1763; fince which more than a dozen 
different treatifes have appeared in Germany concerning it. 

Though to us, who are delivered from the papal fuperfti- 
tion, this fanCtion may appear to afford but trifling exemptions, 
yet we mutt hail with applaufe this new fpirit of oppofition to 
the pope in the Roman Catholic parts of Germany, and 
which from {mall beginnings may lead to very important con- 
clufions. The editor has, in an able analyfis, a 
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whole liberties thereby granted to the Germanic church; but 
to follow him would require fo much collateral illuftration 
for the Englith reader, that we muft abftain from entering fo 
wide a held. . : 

This work is printed remarkably well, with a type after the 
form of Batkerville’s ; and, what is furprizing in a German 
publication, appears upon godd paper. The accuracy of va- 
rious charters in the Appendix is authenticated-by formal fub- 
fcriptions in fac fimile, and there are feveral excellent plates 
containing large fpecimens of the moft important papers, _ 





Effai fur P Art des Jardins Modernes, par M. Horace Walpole, 
traduit en ath M. le Duc de Nivernois en 1784. 
4to. Strawberry Hill. 


TH E prefent work has been printed fome years ago, but 
not heing upon fale, we have not feen it tll lately, The 
merits of- Mr, Walpole’s Effay on modern Gardening, &c. 
to be found in the ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England,’ are 
fufficiently known. In deferjbing the ancient gardens, this 
amiable and elegant writer mentions thofe of Ak-inous, and 
of Babylon, and then paffes to thofe of the younger Pliny ; 
all which were certainly remote in their form from the mo- 
dern Englith garden, and approached the trim regularity of 
the Dutch. But it is difficult to conceive that the art of cre- 
ating landfcape fhould have been referved for modern dif- 
covery, while fo many inventions efteemed modern are daily 
difcovered to have been very ancient; and the faying of the 
wife man, ‘There is nothing new under the fun,’ receives 
continual confirmation. 

We have accordingly looked into fome authors with a view to 
the prefent. fubje&t ; and are inclined to fufpeét that what is 
called the Englith garden was the conftant form ef the Perfian 
Paradifi, and is at prefent that of their grand gardens; nay 
that it was far from being unknown to the Romans. 

For the Perfian Paradi/i (MapadSticous lingua sU A vocabant) we 
fhall refer our readers to the learned work of the Prefident 
. Briffon, De Regio Perfarum Principatu, p. §2, et feq. of the edi- 
tion 1595, 8vo. and to the authorities there detailed of Keno- 
phon in his Oeconomics, Diodorus Siculus, lib. xvi. Plytarch in 
Artaxerxes, and others. As tothe modern Perfian gardens, we 
have only confulted Salmon’s Modern Hiftory, derives chiefl 
from the moft authentic books of travels; and we were ftruc 
with the fimilarity between them and Englifh gardens. 

_ The paflage, which convinced us that this plan was not 
unknown to the Romans, occurs in the Annals of Tacitus, 


book. xv. Geterum Nero ufus off patria ruinis, extruxitque dom 
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mum, in qua haud perinde gemma et aurum miraculo effent, fo- 
lita pridem et luxu vulgata; quam arva, et flagna, et, in modum 
folitudinum, hinc filua@; inde aperta jpatia, et profpecius magiftris 
et machinatoribus- Severo et Celere, guibus ingenium et audacia 
erat etiam que natura denegaviffet, per artem tentare, et viribus 
principis illudere’;; which may ‘be thus'tranflated. ‘ More- 
over, Nero turned the ruins of his country to his private ad- 
vantage, and built a houfe, the érnaments of which were not 
miracles of gems-and gold;-now? ufual and vulgar luxuries, 
but LAwNs and © AKEs;' and, aftér the manner of deferts, 
here ger anor @REN SPACES/and PROSPECTS: the maf- 
ters afid-contrivers being Severus and Celer, whofe genius and 
boldnefs ¢oalg attempt by.art what nature had denied, and de- 
ceive. with pringely. force? If this be not the modern En- 
glifh garden we areblind; even capability may be found in the 
fentence : and we incline to think that Nero, who rivalled the 
pomp of Perfidf kings, and affected eaftern manners, derived 
the idea’ from the Perfian paradifi. | 

As to the prefent tranflation of Mr. Walpole’s Effay, it fuf- 
fices to obfervéthatjit merits the praife of eafe and exaéinefs, 
and doés not*esogate fronr‘the former literary labours of the 
Duke de Nivérnois. ¢ 





— 


V oyages at Tour du Monde, et vers les deux Poles, par Terre et par. 


Mere, : pendant les Anncbs.1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 
1773) 3374, and 1776. Par AM. de Pages, Capitaine des 
Vaiffeaux.du Roi, &&c. Tom. III, En Suifle, chez les Li- 
braires Affociés.. 8vo. 13783. , 


N Pages, in the fubfequent travels defcribed in this vo- — 


lume, feems not to have loft that attentive fpirit of in- 


veftigation, the fimple, interefting, and arclefs mariner, which 


recommended him to our particular attention, in thofe volumes 
which we have had lately occafion to review in the Englifh tranf 
lation. He was fent by the I'rench government, in 1773, to 
make difcoveries towards the fouth pole; but with particular 


directions to refit at the Cape of Good Hope, and to carry - 


fome officers to the Ifle of France. The voyage to the Cape 
contains nothing very interefting, except fome experiments on 
the faltnefs of the fea, in the torrid zone, which we fhall 
mention more particularly afterwards. At the Cape, he ape 
plies his ufual induftry in fearch of information; and during 
his fhort fta¥, has difcovered fome circumftances which we 
havenot learned either from Dr. Sparman, Mr. Paterfon, or 
M. Vaillant. He could not, he tells us, fee much of the Hote 
tentots, but he wifhed to catch a rapid glance of this peculiar 
race which was all that remained in his power. He knew that 
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‘they had fome conneétion with the negros, who travel. 
Jed much in the continent of Africa, and thought that, by 
their means, he might attain fome knowledge of thofe reputed 

-deferts. 

‘ I knew, he adds, that our merchants purchafed negroes 
on the coaft of Guinea, who are faid to come from coafts 

- where the fea was on the eaft, fo that there muft be an inland 
communication between the ‘ihablenate of Guinea, and thofe 
of the Indian ocean. I was confirmed in this conjecture by 
an accurate and extenfive examination of the negroes pur- 
chafed on the coaft of Mofambic, who, though {peaking a 
different language,. fcarcely wanted an interpreter to under- 


ftand the negroes from the coaft of Congo and Angola. I. 


‘knew that the Arabians had often conquered the negro na- 
tions on the eaftern coafts; and other Arabs, ftyled Malayes, 
came every year in arms to carry on a trade, and collect a 
kind of tribute of the chief Dahomet, lord of the factory, 
which we have on the coafts of Juda. I had feen and con- 
verfed with the Soufous negroes, purchafed between Cape For- 
mofa and Cape Verd, who fpoke and wrote in Arabic, and 
were Mahometans. Every o one knows that thofe of Senegal 
trade with the Arabians and fometimes pay them tribute: it is 
equally certain, that negroes, from the coaft of Guinea, come 
to Tunis and Tripoli. I learned from the chief of our facto- 

ry at Juda, that the Arabs who came to trade with the lord 
of that country, among whom were fome fheriffs of the race 
of Mahomet, wore the green turban, and fold ftuffs of filk and 
cotton, like thofe which the Mahometans, on the coafts of 
the Mediterranean, manufacture ; that their falutation confifts 
not in placing the hand on the breaft, like the Mahometans, 
but on the head, like the Indians. Circumcifion too is gene- 
ral through all Africa.’ 

Thefe fadts, collected from various fources, fhow that the 
communication between the different nations of Africa is very 
extenfive, either for the purpofes of trade, of rapine, or of 
“war. ‘That the inhabitants, however, are not of the fame race 
is equally certain, though from this. communication much 
information may probably be derived, and we have pointed 
it out with more care, as in this enquiring age it may be 
found of fervice.—From the Cape, our author makes a fhort ex- 
curfion to the inland parts, in which we need not follow him, 
as he fcarcely adds to our knowledge of the country. ‘ The 
population, he obferves, is fufficiently confiderable: the: for- 
tunes, without being immenfe, are above mediocrity 5 and every 
convenience of life 1s to be found in this part of Africa. The 


people can boaft of good manners, good fenfe, and induftry. 
: : are 
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The perfons are handfome, particularly the Creoles; the 
climate is very agreeable, and the town pretty: the foil, con- 
néCted with the colony, is very fertile and well cultivated.’ 
Among the weapons of the Hottentots, our author mentions 
a {quare fhort bludgeon, armed at each end with copper, 
which they throw swith great addrefs. 1 have feen fuch 
weapons, he adds, among the /®gyptians and the inhabitants 
of Paleftine, who call them Gelides: it isnot impoflible, that 
the invention may have reached the Hottentots through 
Egypt or Abyflinia. They love dancing as well as inftru- 
mental mufic, and play ona kind of guitar. Their figure is 
not attractive at firft fight; but after fome time we difcover 
a variety in their features, acid a vivacity in their eyes, which 
makes me think them ngenious. I have feen them play at 
a game which requires only calculation, with a readinefs in- 
confiftent with ftupidity ; and a nation almoft in a favage ftate, 
which amufes itfelf with mental exertions, is certainly not 
ftupid, however trifling thefe exertions may be: though not 
gloomy, I think them rather ferious. 
' After mentioning the langaage, and the peculiar found by 
the action of the tongue againft the palate, M. Pages remarks, 
‘I thought I obferved thefe “ clacks” only employed in the 
primitive expreflions, or thofe not formed from others, as wa- 
ter, earth, «vood, bird, &c. while fuch as habitation, action, 
‘to drink, to walk, &c. are derived from different roots or pri- 
mitive words. ‘he terms for numbers are preceded by the 
fame ciuck. Iheard among the Tezas, a favage race in Ame- 
rica, words formed by the fingers, in the fame manner as we 
calla dog. Thefe favages had other founds formed by the 
action of the tongue againft the palate refembling thofe by 
which we call chicken, though different from the $ clacl? of 
the Hottentots. ‘The Indians of the Phillipines employ the 
tongue againft the palate in a different manner, to exprefs a re- 
fufal. ‘Phefe confiderations made me examine fhortly the 
languages, which are radical ones, as the ‘T'artarian, Indian, 
and Chinefe. The decided differences in thefe, in the facili- 
ty, the foftnefs, or harfhnefs of the infleCtion of fome, and 
the gutturation of others, made me confider them as radical. 
My ears could find no conneftion between the languages of 
the inhabitants of the two peninfule of India, and thofe of 
the iflands interpofed between them and the fouthern ocean; 
and it appeared that there was leis difference between the lan- 
guages of all thefe people, than between thofe of France and En- 
gland, which are, however, orily fcyons from the Latin and the 
German ftock. Some connection has alfo been found between 
‘the jargon of the people of Otaheite and thofe of New Zea- 
Jand, Put a much longer time and a greater number of events 
Nn 2 were 
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were reqnired to effect the continued population betweentbe Ar- 
chipelago of China, and the people of thefe two iflands, than 
to eflablifh an equal population in the different parts of our 
continent, or between us and Greenland, or the north of Ame-. 
rica. This induces. me to think that the peninfula of India 
beyond the Ganges, had peopled, at 2 comparatively modern 
zra, ‘he iflands of the fouth fea; and that the antiquity of the 
population of the great continent had fometimes promoted, 
fometi:nes checked, the progrefs of, and occafionally feparated 
the people, or forced them into a favage‘ftate, and had thus 
infenfibly and fucceflively altered and mixed the languages of 

different nations.” ? : 

. Our author’s defcription of the fea-wolves is amufing. He 

kept them in water, and obferved their manners and amufe- 
ments. They were mild, fociable, and good humoured, but 

would eat nothing, ‘They were nearly dead with hunger, 

when he again fet them at liberty: they dived and found fome 

food, which was probably fea-weed, or fea-infe&ts- They 

feem to prefer living on land: their vifits to: the water are oc- 

eafional and tranfitory. The penguins were not equally good 

humoured ;. but their appetite was lefs capricious, and they 

fed readily.. 

From the Cape of Good Hope to the ifle of France ftorms. 
attended the voyagers. When arrived there, they found the 
error in their reckoning to be 344 leagues to the weft, while 
by Mr. Bertoud’s watch,. the error was inconfiderable. In- 
duftry and fimple manners: our author found had raifed the Ifle 
_ of Bourbon above that of France, which trufted to vanity and 
intrigue. M. Pagés next gives. a fhort account of thofe dif- 
eoveries which fupported the opinion of a fouthern continent. 
From thefe he concludes, that if fuch a continent exifts, that: 
fide next the ocean mutt have a higher latitude than 50°3. and 
the part of the continent towards the Indian ocean mutt be at 
leaft in 47°. The fituation of that fidenext: the Pacific Qcean 
cannot be afcertained. ‘The maps, however, point out land dif- 
covered by Drake to the weft-fouth-weft of Cape Horn, and: 
eonfequently ina higher latitude than the two-firft parts. The 
land defcribed ‘by M. de Gonneville, fuppofed to-be fouth of 
the Cape, he thinks was the ifland of Madagafcar. 

After fome difficulties and nautical details, which we cannot 
follow, they meet with land in 49° 10! fouth latitude and 66? 
38’ eaft longitude from Paris. It is nearly in the fpot ftyled 
by Cook, the ifland of Defolation, and is undoubtedly the 
fame land. This land confifts of a groupe of iflands, and the 
profpect of all is gloomy and defolate. The winds were fome- 
times light ; and a ftorm often fucceeded very rapidly a calm. 
The fudden force of the winds refembled very much he {torms- 
jm the fea of Siberia and Nova Zembla,. though in a lower lati- 

- tude ;. 
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tude ; as in the antar€tic regions, the cold is more fevere than 
in the correfponding points of the arétic. 

The voyagers proceed to Madagafcar, and the account of 
the inhabitants is long and apparently faithful. They are brave, 
but capricious; honourable, juft, and beneficent, but vain, 
interefted, and whimfical. The character of their young wo- 
men, who are faid to fell their favours, our author defends 
with great dexterity: he admits the facts, but afcribes their 
conduct to an interefted and avaricious difpofition, fo great as 
to overpower even their natural modefty. With the caprice 
of favages, they have alfo their cruel unrelenting fury; and 
to this thirft of revenge, he attributes the fuppofed cuitom of 
eating human flefh. Yet perhaps both apologies are more in- 
genious than juft. The warmth of the climate, acute fenfibi- 
lity,-and little refinement, may lead young women willin 
victims to the defires of the Qilor ; and the coolnefs, wit 
which the New Zealander fits down to his horrid banquet, 
feems oppofe our author’s other reprefentation. 

The inhabitants of Madagafcar appear to be of different 
races. Thofe who are fhort and ftrong are not, in our author's 
opinion, the defcendants of the original inhabitants: their 
hair is long, their complexion olive, and they greatly refemble 
the Malays. The real aborigines are tall and well made; 
their eyes are large and beautiful; their carriage ealy ; counte- 
nance open, hair frizzled, and complexion almoft black. 
The language of Madagafcar is f{mooth and foft, with inflec:. 
tions like that of the Philippines: it feems compofed ef dif. 
ferent enes, for Arabic and Portuguefe words cccur in it. 
But we cannot abridge the whole of our author’s ac 
count of this ifland, or even tranfcribe his excellent dire€tions 
for the prefervation of the health in warm climates. For thefe 
fubje&ts we muft refer to the valume. Little remains to be 
added to this fouthern voyage. Our author in his return 
refitted his fhip, and refrefhed his crew,.at the Cape of Good 
Hope, or rather in Simon’s Bay ; and, during his ftay, defcribeg 
fome plants and animals in a familiar and pleafing ftyle. | 

We have already mentioned the difference of heat in corre- 
{ponding latitudes on each fide of the equator: our author, 
who had juft experienced the cold of moderate antarétic lati- 
tudes, enquires into this fubje€t. ‘Towards the north, he re- 
marks, the extent of feais confiderable; and,in propertion tothe 
height of the latitude, the climate would feemingly be fevere 
and ftormy. It is in his opinion, the ice, *-whofe tranquil 
atmofphere fooths the feverity of the cold gn the northern re- 
gions, while the vaft extent of ocean in the fouth fea, admit 
ting of no reverberation of rays, is the caufe of the fuperior 
fharpnefe. This explanation will not, we fufpect, bear an 
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accurate philofophical examination; but M. Pages tells us, 
that it is fupported by the obfervations of mariners, who fail 
from Acapulco to Manilla; and in that vaft fea, meet with 
ice and the animals of the arétic circle within the 40th degree 
of latitude. The climate does not only vary, therefore, as we 
approach by equal {teps the north or the fouth pole, but as 
we approach the fame pole by different feas. This difference, 
however, is properly attributed to the fuperior cultivation of the 
European continent. In general, he remarks, the climates 
the leaft uniform in cold and heat, are alfo the moft ftormy. 
This is particularly obferved at the cold extremities of the 
temperate zones. ‘The froft brought by the cold is thawed 
into vapour, and from thefe changes arife the violent.tempefis. 
The warm extremities partake of the uniformity of the torrid 
zones; and the extremity of the frozen zones, receiving little 
heat, has fewer varieties and fewer ftorms. M. Pagés wifhed 
to fee the whole extent of the fubje@t, and to mature his ex~ 
perience of the antarctic regions by a vifit to the arctic. From 
“Soulon, he proceeds to Breit, from thence to Dover and Deal 
in England, to Calais and Amfterdam. Of England he fays 
little. —* The fhort ftay that 1 made there did not afford mean 
opportunity of being acquainted with the nation; but J /u/- 
_ pected that there was a great difference in the gentlene/s of thofe 
avho frequented the fea, and their countrymen who remained at 
home.’ Of Holland his defcziption is general and concife ; ‘but, 
as ufual, accurate, and more than ufually eloquent. He em- 
barked for Spitzbergen in the Texel, the 16th of April 1776. 
The north fea we are well acquainted with from numerous 
expeditions to the arctic regions, both with a philofophical and 
-commercial view. From our author’s nautical defcriptions, 
the fpirit and addrefs of the Dutch feamen in the icy feas are 
peculiarly confpicuous, and we may add an‘anecdote reported 
by them to our author. It was nearly at the point, where the 
Englith navigators in 1773 terminated their progrefs, that 
they were embayed by the ice. ‘The Dutch, who faw them 
in thefe feas, ailert that their expedition was too late in the 
feafon, and that they were not fufficiently on their guard 
againft thofe currents, which carried them to the north-eaft 
of the Devil’s Cape, - Our author*was informed that one of 
the veflels was abandoned, from defpair of the ice opening; 
and while they went in canoes to feek a fhelter in fome of the 

- filhermen’s huts, the abandoned yeilel, by the force of the cur- 
rent, cleared the ice, and they again took poffeffion of it. 
‘Phe defcription of the climate and'thé country is apparent- 
ly accurate and interefting.. Among the ice the fea is calm, 
and the weather generally ferene. 'When'cloudy the whole 
horizon is equally: overcaft, as if by.a fog, When = - 
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breaks out, the wind comes on a little frefh, but it is ufuall 
light and gentle; and the fea-breezes feem to reach but a fhort 
way within the fea. ‘he barometer is on an average fomewhat 
lower than in our climates; and its height feemed to be in- 
fluenced by the ice in the neighbourhood. Its leaft elevation 
was 17 inches*, with an eaft and north-eaft wind, ciouded 
fky, and a fubfequent fall of fnow. Navigators fay that the 
ea{terly wind is always cloudy and rainy, which our author 
fufpects may arife from a vaft fea to the eaft, comparatively ; 
free from ice.. M. Pagés advanced to the 79th or between 
that and the 80th degree, though at one time, he fpeaks of ° 
the computed latitude as above 81°, and of being within 180 
leagues of the pole. In this point, from the fhip’s way, we 
fufpect him to be miftaken; but he certainly advanced as near 
as any navigator, except in particularly favourable moments 
of a fhort continuance. “Lhe country round Spitzbergen he 
tells us is formed by high mountains, above which are elevated : 
pointed pics, and the mountains are often abrupt and broken 
into valt diftinct mafies, at firft refermbling the effects of a vol- 
cano, but more probably owing to violent'torrents. ‘The ftone 
is of a greyifh colour, fometimes yellow, and in the fall 
of the vaft rocks, a {fmell of fulphur is faid to be evident, 
which our author, from his peculiar opinion that. the fe- 
paration is not owing to volcanos, explains by fuppofing the 
( efuvium raifed by the friction. ‘The violent inundations fre- . 
‘quently feparate the ice and clear the bays. ‘The earth is 
again warmed by the rays of the fun: nature ftruggles to rife 
from annihilation, confcious that the period. of her fplendor 
is fhort. Plants fhoot, flower, and die within a few weeks. ‘The 
rein deer defcend from the mountains, and fatten in hafte on 
the plains or in the marfhes : birds lay their eggs and hatch their 
"young on the rocks which have a fouthern afpect.. Six or fe- 
ven weeks run rapidly on, and every thing finks into its former 
| inactivity.” 

Our author’s comparative experiments on the quantity of 
falt in thefe chmates, we fhall afterwards mention. He con- 
firms the fa€t that fea-water, when rapidly frozen by-an in- 
tenfe cold, fo that the falts cannot efcape, is crumbly; and the 
fhip he obferves makes its way through this ice, as if it was 
butter in a congealing ftate. When the falt can feparate the 
confiftence is of the ufual firmnefs. M. Pagés’ account of the 
animals of this region contains nothing particularly new. His 
defcription of the whale and the whale-fifhery is apparently 
accurate; but too long for our purpofe. ‘The whale, he thinks, 
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lives on fhrimps, .or other fmall fea-infe€&ts, which are quickly 
digefted. ‘This animal he calls the bird of the fea; and, when 
he confiders that the vaft madrepure may be compared to the 
oak ; the whale to the oftrich and caflowary ; he fuppofes, from 
the analogy of nature, that there muft be fome vaft creeping 
animal on the folid ground. May it not be fuch an animal, 
whofe horns difcovered on the banks of the Ohio, and other 
places, have for fo many years aftonifhed and perplexed na- 
turalifts ? : 

In 78° 2’ the navigators were furrounded by ice; and in 
this fpet our author faw them employ a method which he 
had often heard of, but fcarcely believed—viz. cutting a bafon 
for the fhip with faws. He defcribes the faws as worked by 
fourteen men, and fays that the ice yielded eafily. We fee no 
reafon why heat, excited by fri€tion, fhould not have facilitated. | 
the attempt. But whether, as our author fufpedcts, they chofe 
the fpot injudicioufly, or that the ice accumulated with unufual 
force, is not certain; the event, however, was, that the-thip 
was nearly crufhed, and only efcaped from its uncommon 
{trength, by which it is adapted ta thefe_feas. The impreflion of 
the veffel was very confpicuous again{t the ice when they, ef- 
caped. Many. curious obfervations occur refpeéting the mo- 
tion of the fea, and various phenomena in thefe higher lati- 
tudes, which we have not room to tranfcribe, ‘The green cow 
lour of the ice our author found to be an optical delufion. He 
refumes the fubje@ of the poflibility of reaching the north pole, 
but it is by patient waiting and taking the opportunity of the 
drifting of the ice. While, however, the fuccefs is uncertain, 
and the refult of a mifcarriage muft be a miferable death, few 
will probably attempt it. In the fame way, he thinks it pof- 
fible to go round the coafts of Siberia and to India, in a north- 
eaft dire€tion, in‘one feafon. ‘The latitudes of 70° north and 
50° fouth feem to correfpond with fomedegree of accuracy, in 
the heat, height of the barometer, and other phenomena,—On 
the return we meet with nothing very interefting. 

A table of the different quantities of falt, contained in fea 
water taken ‘in different latitudes of the northern and fouthern 

. hiemifphere from 50° fouth lat. to 80° north, follows, At about 
go° fouth, lat. 100 pounds of fea-water contained 4% of fea« 
- falt, At 40° 3, the quantity is diminifhed to 4 pounds, and 
- continued diminifhing very flowly till, in 1° 16‘, it amounted - 
* to 3 pounds anda half. In north latitude it goes on gra- 
* dually-increafing with the degrees of latitude, till we come 
* from about 39° to 50°; when it is ftationary at 4 pounds. In 
“the German ocean it contains little lefs than 4; but in 74°, 
»ft reaches: again to 43. It is lefs at 81°, chiefly becaufe the 
- water was freezing, Sea-water frozen round the fhip when 
- Reaumur’s thermometer was 3° below froft, about 25° of Fahe 
: renheit, 
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renheit, contained only 1 pound ‘of falt in 100. After eight 


days, it loft three quarters of a pound, and after three weeks, 
the whole of the falt. 
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Hiftoire de la Societé de Medecine, des Annies 1786, 1787, & 


1788, Tom. VIII. & IX. (Continued from Vol. I. p. 489. 
New Arrangement.) 


*T HE firft memoir in this very refpe€table collection is b 
M. Geoffroi. *£ The Conftitution of the Year 1786, with 
a particular Account of the Difeafes which reigned during this 
Seafon at Paris.’ The previous autumn was moift and mild: 
the winter following not cold but changeable, and the altera- 
tions from cold to moift were rapid. ‘The {pring was gene- 
tally dry and cold: the winds chiefly from the north and north- 
eaft. The cold was fometimes quickly fucceeded by heat, 
and, about the end of June, were frequent ftorms. ‘The fum- 
mer was moift, with very little heat; the autumn ftormy, wet, 
and cold. ‘The difeafes were numerous, but fcarcely differ- 
ent from what are ufually met with in fimilar feafons. A fin- 
gular cafe is added. A young woman of 30, three weeks after 
lying-in, from fudden expofure to cold, found herfelf fleepy, 
without any fuppreflion of the milk, and two days afterwards 
was attacked with a diflinétly formed epilepfy. She had ufu- 
ally fix fits in a fortnight; but notwithftanding the difeafe, the 
catamenia came on in about five weeks. The remedy was an 
electary of powder of wild valerian, a little of the pulvis ad 
guttetam, with fyrup of French lavender, in large dofes. By 
this medicine, or the effects of nature, the cure was complet- 
ed in about five weeks. 

M. Caille’s Memoir on the Remitting and Intermitting Fe- 
vers of 1780 and 1781, is preceded by an account of the Wea- 
ther. It was, in 1780, moift and cold, except in the fum- 
mer, when it was warm and moift. The winter of 1781 was 
rainy and ftormy; the fpring dry and warm: the heat of the 
fummer confiderable. ‘This weather produced bilious com+ 
plaints, till, from the heat, they became in the autumn of 
4781 atrabilious. The fevers were either the true ardent fe- 
vers; continued double tertians, called fubintrantes ; or hemi« 
trite. The acceflions were diftin@ly marked; and the crifes 
. were generally by bilious difcharges. The treatment confifted 
chiefly in evacuations from the itomach and bowels; and, if 
~ no dangerous fymptoms arofe, befides thefe, the antiphlogiftic 
remedies only were employed. In more dangerous cafes, the 
bark either alone, or with a purgative, was ufeful. Blifters 
were occafionally applied; and, when any tendency to. con~ 
vulfion appeared at the wrifts, or in the face, camphor and 
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nitre were given. .The general management, which is men- 
tioned at the-end,. feems to have been fingularly judicious, ex~ 
cept, perhaps, thai too much refinement occurs in the exhis : 
bition of yomits, and too great timidity a ill prevails in the 
adminiftration of the bark. ) 
Jt is a point of confiderable importance in the pradtice of 
midwifery, to afcertain the degree of danger from the com- 
prefion of the umbilical cord, and how long the circulation _ 
may be {topped in it, without greatly injuring the child, be- 
fore refpiration has taken:place. In’forenfic medicitie too, it 
is a quéition on which the life of a eriminal may depend. In 
eral, it has been thought highly dangerous, and foon fatal. 
M. Thouret has examined this queftion with a vaft extent of 
medical erudition, and no {mall fhare of judgment. He thinks 
the danger has been magnified in confequence of the peculiar - 
opinions of authors refpecting ‘the functions and importance - 
of the placenta, and that’ a child may live fome time without © 
tefpiration, though the communieation with the mother is in-- 
terrupted. He allows that matty of the facts have a fabulous'ap-- 
pearance, but, on the whole, ‘that they ‘are fupported by colla- 


teral authorities.’ We have little hefitation in faying that many. - 


_of thefe pretended facts are idle fables ; yet there are undoubt- 
ed facts futlicient to fupport the idea of a child’s living: for a 


time, which wil) vary with.its firength. Moft children will’ 


-fupport the interruption of the circulation for half an hour," 
and forme ftout hvely ones may bear it for double that time. 
When a foetus has evidently lo& the benefit of the-mother’s 
fluids, and the: fecretory functions of the placenta, without 
material injury, it is when they have been gradually diminifh- 
ed in confequence of difeafe in the cord or in the cake. In 
general, however, when it is not certain from other fymp- 
toms, that the foetus is dead, it will be better to haften the 
delivery, as quick as is confiftent with the fafety of the mo- 

ther: if thefe other fymptoms appear, lefs attention need be 
paid to the child in the conduct of the operation. 

The a€tion and the effects of opium on‘ the animal cecono- 
my, have been explained very differently. Mathiolus, Boer- 
haave, and his commentators, have confidered it from the tafte 
alone, 2s a ftimulant: modern theorifts have endeavoured to 
fupport the fame doctrine by experiment. M. de la Guerene 
has taken a comprehentiy e view of the opinions and experience 
of different authors on this fubject, and decides, in our opinion, 
with great propriety. ‘he chief foundation of his reafoning 
is the effect of opium given in the hot fit of intermittents; but 
he feems to have acted with little candour to Dr. Lind, whofe 


conduct certainly g gave M. de la Guerene the firft idea of this’ 
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plan, and who is only cafually mentioned in a note. In ge- 
neral, he confiders opium as a fedative, or rather, perhaps, as 
arelaxant, without any primary or confiderable effe& as a tti- 
mulus; and he explains, with great accuracy, thofe fituations 
in which opium is evidently of fervice, though they may feem 
unfit for a remedy of this kind: he adverts particularly to its 
ufe in gangrenes, as recommended by Pott. 

M. Marcquart’s memoir, on‘the Virulent Gonorrheea, cons 
tains fome very judicious obfervations on injections, and pro- 
pofes a new one. He had obferved, he tells us, that the fur- 
geons in France and Germany applied fugar to thofe wounds 
from which they wifhed to procure good pus, and he thought 
of employing the fame remedy in gonorrhcea. He difloived 
two drachms of fugar in an ounce of water, and ufed it fo 
fuccefsfully as to induce him to examine the fubje&t more fully. 
His ultimate method was to boil together an ounce of the ex- 
tract of liquorice, two ounces of gum Arabic, and as much 
common fugar; an ounce of this he diffolves in half a pint of 
river water, fhaking the mixture when ufed, as a fediment 
ufually takes place. He does not wholly truit to the injection, 
but gives mercury in glyfters, diflolving a grain of the antive- 
nereal {olution of Van Swieten, in any mild fluid. For the 
particular management, which we think it improper wholly to 
reveal, we mutt refer to the volume. : 

M. Jeanroy feems to be very imperfe€tly acquainted with 
malignant fevers. - He improved at the bed-fide ; and, from.a 
want of previous knowledge, has given his crude obfervations 
as new ‘ Reflections.’ It would be an infult on our readers 
to extract a fingle fact from this Memoir. 

M. des Perrieres, in his Enquiry into the Caufes of the Dif- 
eafes of Sailors, has exaggerated them too much. They may 
be reduced to three, unalimentary food, wet cloaths, and in- 
dolence. Some of the caufes, we fee with pleafure, cannot 
occur in the Britifh marine. No Englifh failor fuffers * his 
fhirt to rot on his back.’ 
| M. Jeanroy’s Reflections on the Artificial Noutifhment of | 


-New-born Infants are not of much more importance than his 


obfervations on fevers. He adduces various authorities to 
prove that children may, as we call it, be brought up by hand, 
and endeavours to explain the bad fuccefs of different attempts 
of this kind, by the danger of crowding children too clofely in 
one fpot. He-propofes to feed them with'milk; and, as he 
fpeaks chiefly of foundlings, he defcribes a pot, with an arti- 
ficial teat, from which they fuck cow’s milk, at firft pretty 
much diluted, and afterwards more pure. A pot of this kind 
is not uncommon among the good womenin England, who 
have not confulted delicate ears in its appellation. M. Jean- 
| | roy 
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roy advifes foundlings to be brought up in this way in country 
villages, and, in general, in feparate houlfes. 

M Saillant’s Memoir on Ny€talopia, or rather that fpecies 
of the difeafe mentioned by Hippocrates in his Prediétions, is 
- followed by a very fingular defcription of the fame complaint 
confined to one province in France, and recurring every {pring. 
There is a little confufion in authors refpecting the ny€alo- 
pia, fome confining the word to thofe who cannot fee at all 
in the night, and others to thofe who can fee only in the night. 
The term, we think with our author, fhould be confined to the 
latter {fpecies, and it is the fenfe in which it is employed by 
Hippocrates, while the former may be diftinguifhed be the 
name nyctyanopia, fubftituting v for the a. M. Saillant col- 
Jeéts many inftances of the difeafe, and feems to have examin- 
ed the records of medicine with fome care, but has not given 
a very diftinét account of the caufes. Thofe inftances, in 
which an occafional and temporary faculty of feeing in the 
night has occurred, are either during the accefs of fevers, or 
in fome very rare cafes of epilepfy, where a tranfitory inflam- 
mation of the retina has occurred, or a violent excitement of 
the nervous energy. .Where the faculty has been more per- 
manent, and confined to the night, it has been owing to ex- 
traordinary fenfibility, inflammation, or a light-coloured cho- 
roid, which makes feeing painful in the day. It is faid to have 
happened from a {pot on the coats of the eye oppofite the pu- 
pil, which, when contracted in the day-time, has excluded 
light, but during the relaxation at night has admitted it. This, 
however, though put down as a fact, we fufpe& to be a theo- 
retical fyftem, for in fuch inftances, the pupil would not be 
contracted in the day, and the light would not make fufficient 
impreflion by night... The nolhdliie, which occurs in the en- 
virons of Roche Guyon, defcribed by M. de Chamferu, is of 
the former kind, a blindnefs by night. It is fingular to find 
fuch a difeafe endemic at a particular feafon; but our author, 
one of the commiflioners fent to enquire into the reality of the 
complaint, has fully confirmed its exiftence. ‘The number af- 
fected in the parifh of St. Martin, out of 800 inhabitants, was 
403; and at Follainville, where there are only 550 perions, . 
60 laboured under the complaint. Its duration was various ; 
from a few days to feveral months: the average time was about 
three months. More women were affected than men, and 
the difeafe feems to have been more obftinate in proportion to 
the age of the women, The endemic nytyalopia has no con- 
nection with the catamenia; but it affects moft frequently 
young people, ani thofe employed in rural occupations: it is 
attended with other difeafes of the eyes, and a weaknefs of 
thefe organs generally follows it ; but thofe affected, ors " 
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a lefs degree, the other epidemic difeafes of {pring. It is con- 
fined to the interval between the two folftices, and generally 
comes on when froft and fnow have been melted and the earth 
begins to grow dry. For thefe reafons the inhabitants attri- 
bute it to the warmth and drynefs of the earth. M. de Cham- 
feru enquires, with great care, into the caufe. He hascol- 
le€ted with confiderable indfitry, many inftances where the 
difeafe has arifen from exhalations of very different and oppo+ 
fite kinds; and he labours, with great addrefs, though with 
little fuccefs, to prove the exiftence of fome exhalations at 
Roche Guyon: he has proyed only that the difeafe is more 
frequent in the fpots not freely ventilated. “The difeafe has 
fometimes occurred at fea, and appears occafionally to be more 
frequent and more violent about the full moon. 

M. Doublet’s New Enquiries into the Nature of the Puer= 

ral Fever, or the ‘ Memoir on the Method of knowing the 
€haracter of the Difeafe, and the Principles on which its Treat- 
ment fhould be founded,’ follows. It is an exeellent effay, and 
we regret that we {hall not be able to examine it fo fully as we 
with to do. ‘This fever he proves to have been known to Hip- 
pocrates, and to have been defcribed, often indeed incident- 
ally, fince his time. Its nature is, he thinks, fhown by the 
general difpofition of the fluids of pregnant women, which are 
of a whitifh hue; and by the firft fymptom, a fudden deple- 
tion of the mammary veffels. “This, it is well known, is the 
fyftem of the French furgeons, who conclude that the milk, 
thus fuddenly drawn from the breaft, is depofited on the other 
parts. It is not fupported, however, by our obfervations: we 
have feen the milk continue, and at lait fail apparently from 
weaknefs only, or from the diarrhea, and the fever go off 
without this fecretion being reftored. In reality, on the firft 
attack of the puerperal fever, all the fecretions are remarkably 
diminifhed: the face finks, the {kin is dry, and the milk only 
leffens like the other fecretory fluids. We muft own, how- 
ever, that there are many marks of metaftafis, and that the 
depofitions are more than ufually albuminous, for we deny 
that they are milky; but this may probably be owing to the 
fluids which nature has prepared, and to the peculiar fituation 
of pregnant wonren in other refpe@is. Our author himfelf al- 
lows, that what he calls milky depofitions have appeared be- 
fore any milk has been found in the breaft;, and, m no other 
inftance, is a fluid, ufually feereted, found in the blood, but 
by abforption,. in confequence of obftruction in the excretor 
veffels. In oppofition to Mr. White, who fuppofes that thefe 
depofitions are not different from what ufually occur in.putrid 
fevers, our author replies, that abfceffes and gangrenes do not 
eccur in every puerperal fever; that thefe events follow fo 
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many different caufes, that it is impoffible, on this ground, to 
fuppofe the puerperal to be the fame with putrid fever; and 
that thefe abfcefies are not the moft ftriking phenemena on 
diffection. ‘The inflammation he thinks in every cafe a fecon- 
dary affection, but it is fecondary only to the firft attack of the 
fever: it immediatély forms the complaint that is to continue, 
and perhaps prove fatal. Another argument of M. Doublet, 
m favour of his fyitem, is that the crifes fupport the doctrine 
of a milky depofition, for either the milk returns to the breaft, 
or the difcharges are milky: thefe are either expectoration, fa- 
livation, the return of lochia, or of the perfpiration. If the 
author had not confounded the mild milk-fever with the puer- 
eral, he would not have had fo many inftances of recovery to 
boalt. In thefe alone the milk returns to the breafts; and the 
other difcharges, when critical, have certainly not always been 
milky, or even white. It fhows that there muft be a deticiency 
of proofs when he is obliged to introduce the mild miliary fe- 
ver, the purpura alba, as an afliftant argument; and attempt 
to prove that this fever and the puerperal are nearly the fame. 
The characieriftics of a falutary diarrhoea alfo, he tells us, are 
a yellowifh white colour, an acrid {mell, and a foft pulfe not’ 
depreffed by the difcharge. In the prophylactic treatment M. 
Doublet allows free air to be ufeful, becaufe a confined and 
putrid atmofphere influences the fecretion of milk. Errors of 
regimen are to be avoided from the fame caufe. If women, 
when ready to lye-in, have little appetite, a pale cachectic 
countenance, and cedematous fwellings, he has found reafon, 
he obferves, to dread a puerperal fever. This, at leaft, is not 
the cafe in England; cold is an evident caufe, and fhould be 
avoided: fudden cold is certainly more dangerous than ‘too 
much heat; but, above all, when the fever is apprehended, 
frequent fuction fhould be employed. On this the whole muft 
-reit; if the puerperal fever is owing only to a repulfion anda 
fubfequent depofition of the milk, thofe mothers who’do not 
fuckle fhould be very fubje&X to it; thofe m whom the miik 
comes freely and copiouily fhould efcape it. In more than one 
epidemic we do not, on the contrary, remember a fingle in- 
fiance where the milk was either not permitted-to come on, or 
{von dried away, in which the fever followed. It is a juft and 
ufeful hint, to recommend an attention to the pulfe after de- 
livery: it fhould be foft and flow; the whole fyitem fhould be 
calm and ferene: if it continues quick and tenfe, if flying pains 
-are felt, danger may be apprehended, and fhould be guarded 
-again{t. ‘The two principal objects fhould be to obviate ple- 
thora or cachexy. In the firft inftance, our author thinks we 
may do harm by large or frequent bleeding. ‘¢ It is the chef- 
d’ceuvre of art, he adds, to diftinguifh when every thing is to 
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be dreaded if we do not act decifively, and when we liave 
‘every thing to gain by a patient and attentive expectation.’ 

In the curative treatment, vomits ate reprefented as the prin- 
cipal means of rélief. Bleeding has, our author thinks, been 
often injurious, and fcarcely ever fuccefsful, even when ple- 
thora appeared to exift. The whole management ef bleeding, 
he tells us, confifts in diftinguifhing a real from an apparent 

lethora; to feize, in the firit inftance, the proper moment 
for bleeding, and to judge by the effects of tlie neceflity of re- 
peating it. ‘The principal remedy, after vomits, is the ker- 
mes mineral in oil of {weet almonds. It will produce naufea, 
if the ftomach continues foul; and ftools, if the bowels are 


‘loaded. At all events it is faid to occafion a free and copious 


perfpiration. ‘This mild plan is adapted only to the common 
fever, or as we call it the fimple fever. If the ftools do not 
relieve, or falutary fweats come on, our author ftyles it the 
complicated puerperal fever, and the firit {fpecies of this kind 
which he diftinguifhes is the putrid fever of childbed women. 
In this dreadful difeafe bleeding, he tells us, is inadmiffible: 
ipecacuanha, though not a certain remedy, is ufeful; and the 
ftools muft be kept up, though fometimes a violent and danger 


ous diarrhoea comes on. ‘Lhe laxatives which our HAs ull 


feems to prefer, are the acid vegetable ones. In the advanced 
ftate, when the f{trength begins to fail, tonics muft be employ- 
ed, and to thefe the rhubarb is occafionally added. The prac- 
tice of different authors in this refpect is adduced. Blifters, 
M. Doublet obferves, are fometimes of fervice; and camphor 
may be given ina mucilaginous draught. In this indecifive 
way he {peaks of different remedies. As we have perceived 
him to be well acquainted with the difeafe, we muft fuppofe, 
from his language, that he is not very confident of the fuc- 
cefs of any plar. The miliary fever, the lymphatic {welling 
of one or both extremities, and one very fingular inftance where 
the {welling extended over the whole body, are afterwards de- 
{cribed. 

The inflammatory puerperal fever, according to our author’s 
idea, is when the milk depofited on any organ preduces an in- 


flammation. ‘The inflammable, however, is feldom an active 


one, and bleeding is to be employed with great circumfpection, 
Thefe depofitions occur in the uterus, in the brain, the lungs, 
and the tive; producing the various fymptoms of inflamma- 
tions in thefe parts, joined with thofe of compreffion. Hippo- 


erates, inthe 40th aphorifm of the sth book, has faid, that thofe 


women who have blood flow from the nipples are threatened 
with mania. A very judicious commentary on this aphoriim 
follows; and its meaning appears to be, that if after lying-in 
the breaits {well violently, if blood then dows from the nipple, 
without 
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without a refolution of the fwelling, or the fecretion of thé 
milk, mania will often follow. Depofitions on the liver are 
of the chronic kind; and, in every lying-in complaint, which 
becomes chronic, the ftate of that organ fhould be examined. 
A hectic fever generally attends, whofe acceffions are irregu- 
lar ; naufea and inceffant vomiting commonly occur : the thirft 
is confiderable; the {tools white, and a heavy pain is felt in 
the region of the liver. External tumors of the milky kind, 
even in the abdomen, -are not dangerous, and the mania from 
chronic depofitions is fometimes, he remarks, removed. The 
depofitions in the extremities are generally attended with ir- 
regular fever, and often relieved by bark and other tonics and 
aperients. 

M. Halle’s Reflections on the Treatment of the Atrabilious 
Mania, compared with that employed in other Chronic Di-, 
feafes, and on the Advantages of Evacuations in thefe Difeafes °° 
are defigned to fhow that the method of cure in chronic dif- 
eafes in general is: uniform, and -confifts chiefly in diluents, 
aperients, and above all laxatives. Our author praifes great- . 
ly the method of the ancients; and, in a cafe of atrabilious 
melancholy, gave black hellebore, joined, however, with aCtive 
purgatives, which the ancients cautioufly ufed, and mercury, 
with which they were not acquainted, while even the helle- 
bore was a different medicine from what they employed. He 
then very cooly praifes the ancient method, and tells us we 
have made no improvements in their plan of cure. 

. The Memoir of the elder De Laffonne and Cornette on the 
Changes made in the Air by different Subftances employed in 
the Fumigation of Sick Rooms and Hofpitals, is curious. They 
tells us that breathing the vapours of decoétions of aromatic 
plants, as employed in phthifes, forms no part of their plan; 
but they think it the moft advantageous method of ‘relieving 
fuch complaints: they confine themfelves to the fimple expo- 
{ure of aromatic vegetables to the air, or burning them., The 
firft method, which they confider as a flow combuftion, is als": 
ways injurious to the purity of the.air, and confequently dan-.' 
gerous, except in large apartments, where the air can be eafily:‘! 
changed. Burning all the variety of aromatics produced. the” 
fame effects. Quenching red-hot iron in vinegar renders: thes 
air alfo impure. On the contrary, vinegar evaporated with a>: 
gentle heat, and joined with camphor and aromatics, previous: 
to the evaporation, increafe the purity af the air, and render « 
it falutary in various putrid complaints. Wafhing the wards, 
or throwing water on the floors, to keep the air mofft, they:- 
think injurious; but, on the contrary, adding pure air they 
fuppofe will be advantageous. We have very lately, however,’ 
had occafion to ftate the different fats, with the conclufions 
on this fubject. 

5 M. Sail 
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M. Saillant’s Memoir on the Gaftritis of Infants, and M. 
de Fourcroy’s Obfervations on the Hiftory of Azote, as a Prin- 
ciple of Animal Subftances, we have already had occaiion to 
examine. 

M. Caille’s Memoir on Chronic Inflammations is judicious, 
though not acctirate in its arrangement. After having pro- 
mifed to examine lymphatic obftruGions in a fecond memoir, 
he includes in this prefent volume various inftanices of thiskind. 
His obfervations are, in general, accurate, and his inftances well 
chofen. The remedies are bleédings, determined in theif 
quantity and repetitions by circumftances: ftrict antiphlogiftie 
regimen, deobftruents (fondans); and cauftics, of which he 
prefers the burning with cotton in Pouteau’s methods ‘The 
fondans, for deobftruents is not the proper tranflation, and we 
have no adequate term at hand, unlefs our readers will accept 
of diffolvents, are cauftic alkalis, muriated lime, and fea wa- 
ter. Alkalis long continued have, we think, been ufeful in 
fuch cafes in our own hands, and perhaps the long continued 
ufe of foap may have been advantageous in this way. Sea wae 
ter is moft afluredly a valuable remedy in every cafe of inter 
nal chronic inflammation, except pulmonic ones: 

M. Macquart’s Memoir on the Gaftric Juice of rumitiating 
Animals, we have once glanced at; but it is neceflary now to 
be a little more particular. After an excellent hiftory of the 
former experiments, he proceeds to explain the general pro- 
perties of the gaftric juice of the ox. It feemed from thefe to 
contain an albuminous fubftance and an acids ‘The gaftric 
juice of different oxen contained different proportions of folid 
fubftances; but the only feparate acid was the phofphoric. 
The whole matter depofited was not more than +4, part of 
the weight; and, except the phofphoric acid, and a {mall por- 
tion of calcareous phofphat, fal. ammoniac and marine falt, 
or, in another inftance, the marine falt alone, were the prins 
cipal ingredients. 

The gaftric juice of fheep contains the fame principles, and 
the acid nearly in the fame proportion; but there is fome fo- 
lid matter; and the falts are in larger quantities. The fluidin 
fheep has a weaker confiftence, and runs mote rapidly into 
the putrefactive fermentation.—The gaftric juice of calves con« 
tains no phofphoric acid, but the lactic acid, perhaps from the 
remains of the milk, felenite and a gelatinous fubftance: the 
calcareous phofphat and the fal ammoniac occur, as in the 

aftric fluids of oxen. 

The laft Memoir is by the abbé Teffier, on the Inoculation 
of Sheep for the Scab. It fucceéded in a theep of a year old 


and a lamb: the fcab fcarcely ever, it is remarked, occurs’ 


twice in the fame animal. 
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Effais ou Recuerls de Memoires [ur plufieurs Points de Mineral- 
ogie, avec le Dufcription des Pieces depofés chez le Rot, fz 


Figure & I Analyse. Chymique. De celles qui font les plus in- 
tereffantes; &F la Topographie de Mofcow, apres un Voyage™ 
fait au Nord, par Ordre du Governement, par M. Macquart, - 
Doéteur Regent de la Faculté de Medecine de Paris, Sc. (Se. 


; Svc. Paris. 


MBNERALOGY has never hitherto been carried to the 


perfection which it has now attained in every civilized - 


kingdom of Europe; governments have never been fo fully 


convinced that this branch of induftry, which procures for fo- . 


ciety fo many ufeful and agreeable productions, deferves par- 
ticular encouragement, becaufe it requires frequent. and:.ex+ 


tenfive travels; and approximations the more difficult; as they - 
mutt be the refult of vaft and numerous enquiries. In. fact, it 
is only by confidering this fcience in its whole extent,that we’, 
ean obtain fatisfactory information refpecting the hiftory, of the | 

globe in general, and mineralogy in particular. But.the ideas. - 
which will bring us to this point of perfe€tion willnot be fully, . 
developed till we can unite the travels and combine the differ- . 


ent. reports of thofe whofe journies and obfervations have con- 
tributed to the completion of this plan.? Such are the ideas 
with which the author introduces his work: after having ap- 
plied them to the advantages which would refult from a know- 
ledge.of the minerals of Ruflia, he mentions that, in going 
from Peterfourg to Mofcow, he faw the richeft and mott nu- 
mcrous €ollection of fpecimens from the mines of Siberia ; 
many of the moit curious and valuable of.thefe he purchafed, 
and.they are placed in the magnificent collection of minerals 
én the Mint at Paris. bp 

Among the difficulties which’ oppofe mineralogical enqui- 
ries'in Ruflia, M. Macquart mentions the difficulty with which 
the flaves.can be prevailed on to’ ailiit, left their riches, may. 
ferve as.a pretext to increafe “heir ranfom, or becaufe their 
idlenefs and tranquillity-are difturbed by this labour. “The 
Ruffian and.Polith flaves ditfer greatly from the negroes. When 
they have paid four roubles, about fourteen fhillings,> to their 
lord or their fovereign, they are’ exempted from every other 
ranfom. ~The matter gives them a houfe, land to cultivate, 
inftruments of agriculture, and cattle, which he even replaces 
if the: flave has the misfortune to lofe them, ‘Their-only: ob- 
ject is to clothe and-maintain thein!<lves ; and no beggars. are: 
conlequenily feen in the North. ~ M.: Macquart, in comparing 


the lot of a Ruifan or Politi Ave to that of the French peas -.: 
fant, thinks the former’ greatly preferable; and it certainly, is. -..: 
fo, becaute what tenders the peafauts of every country,mifers. 

able, ois the diiheulty of fatrstring their principal wants: aad... 
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the unavoidable comparifon of their fituation with others who 
live more at their eafe. The flave of the North has no idea 
of a fituation better than his own; and his ignorance is his 
reateft advantage. . 
This works confifts chiefly of eight memoirs on the fubje& 
of mineralogy. The object of the firft is, the fingular change 
of the different gypfums of Poland, which are converted into 
calcedony. This is not a fimple affertion deftitute of proofs, 


but au opinion formed from a careful enquiry, an attentive > 
exaniination of the gypfum round Cracow, accurate experi= 


ments, and the opinion of M. Carozi, dire€tor-general of the 
mines of Poland. 


In the fecond ménioir our author treats of the famous falt' 


mines at Wielickfa in Poland, and the mines of falt in Siberia. 
M. Guettard, a celebrated naturalift, lately dead, has deicrib- 
ed thefe mines in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
M. Macquart, aware of his labours, adds only fome curious 
facts and particular obfervations: He has explained one fin- 
gular faét, viz. a rill of water which iflues fram thefe mines, 
in a ftaté of purity, by remarking, that,it runs through a bed 
of fandy clay, which intercepts all communication with. the 
falt. Though the dir is very pure, and frequently renewed in 
this mine, the workmen live but a little. time,, and often 


die confumptive. ‘The horfes, which partake of thé work» 


with the men, though they are never brought from the mine, 
frequently becotne blind. Thefe facts might have been ex- 
plained from the prevalence of the oxygenated muriatie air, 
which adinits of a candle burning, though it 1s injurious to 
refpiration. In every *ountry gained from the fea, where the 
decompofition of fea-falt goes ony fimilar effects may be per 
ceived. “M. Macquart has.confirmed by his own obfervations 
what M: Berniard has faid in the Journal de Phyfique, and 
finds nothing’ erroneous in that account. The Siberian mines 
our author did not vifit: he procured f{pecimens of the falt, 
and has colleéted his defcriptions from.the beft travellers. 
The ore of gold, or rather the golden ore. of. iron, from 
Berefof in Siberia, is the fubje& of the following memoir. 
M. Matquart repeats the defcription of M. Pallas, and adds 
his own cbfervations and refleftions. From extenfive enquiry 
he has’ colleéted fonie facts which had efcaped M. Pallas, 
though he never, as we have faid, vilited Siberia. _ Accord 
ing to our author, the hepatic mine is owing to the decompo- 
fition of pyrites in the di‘y way, the progrefs of whichis from 
the centér to the circumferénce, while in the humid way the 
dire@tion is oppofice. He proves thefe affertions from the ftate 
of thé fpécimens, of which he defcribes 60, taken from the 
mines of Berefof. The analyfis of the pytites fucceeded beft be 
02 
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the nitric acid. M. Macquart obtained every thing that it. 
would afford by this means; for adrachm of the pyrites, ana- 
lyfed by the nitric acid, afforded 27 grains of fulphur, 49 
rains of iron, and 4.0f fand. ‘The muriatic acid is the agent 
which beft analyfes the hepatic mine. | 

From the fame fource, near Catherinebourg, the red ore of 
lead, defcribed by M. Pallas, is derived. M. Lehman, a Swe- 
difh chemift, gave the European philofophers the firft account 
of it, by publifhing it’s analyfis; but his fpecimens were very 
minute. Thofe which M. Macquart procured were more con- 
fiderable, and his examination is fuller and more complete. 
‘This fubje€t, which fills a large part of the work, is interefl- 
ing only to chemical readers: all the fources of modern che- 
miltry are exhaufted; and this is faying very much, for its 
powers are inconceivably extended. 

A memoir on the copper mines of Siberia; another. on the 
iron mines of that country; and another on the tran{parent 
oxyd of lead from Nerchinfki, follow. In each inftance, after 
a general defcription of the mineral in its mafs, and of the nu- 
merous {pecimens which he has procured, he proceeds to the 
chemical analyfis. In the whole, we regret only not having 
a more circumftantial detail of the {tate of the mines of that 
country, a defect, however, which M. Patrin has in fome 
degree fupplied, and of whofe labours we purpofe, at fome 
future opportunity, to avail ourfelves. Perhaps M. Macquart, 
with his mineralogical knowledge and acute attention, might 
have given more particular accounts. Some of the other ana- 
Hyfes aré-lefs exact, becaufe the fpecimens were too fmall, or 
that they had been already analyfed: fometimes becaufe they 
were not generally interefting. . We have, however, fome cu- 
rious defcriptions; 1. of a {pecies of blackifh-green muciform 
lead, which accompanies the-ores of red lead at Berefof; 2. 
of the aqua marina, and fome other valuable {tones of Siberia; 
3. the amethyft of Siberia; 4. of the quartz, and fome other 
Siberian ftones of this clafs; 5. of the afbeftos and amianthus 
of Siberia, which an old woman has learned to manufaCture in- 
to incombuftible cloth; 6. of the tale of Siberia; 7. of the 
eee clay of Rufhia; 8. of the ardoife or aluminous fchitt. 

tach object is confidered under the modeft title of Notice. 
‘The preparation of leather, and the method of extraCting .the 
oil of the birch-tree, are explained at fome length. : 

The moft generally interefting part of this work is the laft 
memoir, on the topography of Mofcow. ‘This city is fituated 
ina plain of immenfe extent; and it feems as if the ancient 
Boyards had agreed to fix their refidence in different parts of 
this plain, with their vaflals, whofe huts furrounding the pa- 
laces of their lords, have thus become contiguous. It is at 
vi : | ‘ prefent 
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prefent the refidence of the principal nobility of the empire, 


except thofe whom the fplendor or the profits of a court draw 


. to Peterfburg, or who, in different pofts, are fcattered over 


different parts of this vaft empire. It is now feven leagues 
round ; and the houfes are feparated often by large and beau- 
tiful meadows. Mofcow was certainly at one time more ex- 
tenfive, for it was facked and burned in 1571, by the Tartars 
of the Crimea; and again burned by the Poles in 1611. In 
1771, -when the piague reigned there, we are told by M. Mer- 
tens that 100,coO people died;:and St. Peterfburg, fuppofed 
to contain 200,000 pesple, has drawn its inhabitants chiefly 
from the ancient capital. About 160 years ago, it was faid 
to contain more than 50,000 houfes; and in 1781 it contain- 
ed, including fuburbs, 300,000 perfons. 

The houtes are chiefly built of wood, and formed wholly 

with the hatchet: they are purchafed ready made, and imme- 
diately fet up, for they confift only of one ftory. Some parts 
of the town are built of brick, and fome are compofed of the 
ftone of that country, which is a brittle fand-flone, with va- 
rious foflils, chiefly marine; for, at fome diftant period, the 
White Sea joined the Baltic, and a great part, if not the 
whole, of this vaft plain was overflowed. Steeples and bells 
are very numerous in this city, and the largeft bell in the world 
was faid to be the gift of Boris-Groduow, the great duke, to 
the church at Mofcow. We chiefly mention him, as he is 
{aid to have been the real Patient of Moliere’s Medecin malgré 
lui, or our Mock Doétor. ‘The ftory is the fame as is repre- 
fented, only that the difeafe was the gout, and the great duke 
was cured by bathing in a decoction of hay, ordered by acci- 
dent. This bell is 20 feet high, and 33 inches thick: when 
the city was burned its fupporters were deftroyed: the hole it 
made in the ground when it fell is faid to have been 18 feet 
deep; and 124 men were required to moye it. 

‘The moft important inftitution in Mofcow is the foundlin 
hofpital. It contains 8000 childrén, who lie on iron bedfteads, 
without any bandages: they are fed on nourifhing broths, and 
their education is fo carefully attended to, that they are even 
taught the more elegant accomplifhments. The.eftablifhment 
is near marfhes; and the children are fubject to affections of 
the eyes. Our author himfelf, in the beginning of December 
1784, was affected with great weaknefs of fight for 15 days; 
and, after that time, for g days more, he experienced every 
morning a total lofs of fight, which continued from eight to 
fifteen minutes. Every thing appeared involved in a thick 
cloud, which moved with the greateft rapidity. He foon af- 
terwards went to Poland, and his difeafe wholly difappeared : 
thofe who have attended to the remarks, extracted from the 
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French Memoirs of } Vledicineé, in this Number, on the Hy ha- 
Jopia, will find this fact highly curious. Many perfons. to} 
our author at Mofcow, that they had feen a difeafe of the cyes 
which they called mg gL ik becaufe they fuppofe iat 
fowls cannot fee in the night, ‘This blindnefs, they add, comes 
on in the evening, and continues till the following maar nins: 

The productions of Mofcow and its neighbourheod b ave 
becn often defcribed. It is a miitake, M. Macquart obferyes, 
to fuppofe that furs are cheap in Ruffia: they are too com- 
monly ufed, and the valuable ones are too fcarce to admit of 
this fuppofition. They are fometimes brought even from Ca- 
mada. It is remarkable how honett the Tartars are re{pecting 
their annual tribute, which is paid in furs. A tree is fixed on, 
-and, at the appointed time, the {kins are regularly hun up, with 
the name of the perion to whom the x belonged. ‘The horfes 
‘of this country are fubject to 4 difcate of the hair, fimilar. to 
the plica, which occafions it to fall offin confiderable quar atities. 

. The inhabitants are robuft, large, and fat, though ieldom 
tall, Every nation, adds our author, as its pec aliarly marked 
features ; but the Ruffians are ftateel ivy Linguifhable £ from. the 
French, “either a’ thei? exterior or in the pronunciation of the 
Janguage. “We can fearcely cenceive what dictated this re- 
mark's was it policy, nationality, or bnattention f Nothing 
is farther from the truth. The grofinefs of their habit, and 
the fequent'ufe of baths, though M. Macquart admits that 
they {till preferve the cuftom of rolling, ini med ately on com, 
ing from the ftoves, in fuow, or of having cold water poured 
om-their heads, prevent inflammatory difeafes fr om being fre- 
quent ‘or fevere.’ Their moft viclent, pleurifics will fcarcely 
bear two or three biecdings, and putrid difeafes, from the 
clofenefs of their rooms, are véry common. _‘Thefe.cirgumy 
ftances are undoubtedly affifted, in their effects, by the bigh 
living of the rich, and the drunkennefs of every clafs ; though, 
for the latter, they hate a fingular remedy. The day after the 
debauch they repair to a { furgeon, who places them in.a row, 
sind opens a vein of each in the order; the blood flows on the 
ground, and the arm is only tied up when the e perton faints, 
te fevers are very common; and the mother as. well as. 
the ehild are, very foon after the birth, bathed in cold water, 
Baptifim too is adminiftered in the coldeft weather to children 
of every defcription. 

*In general the inhabitants of Mofcow, as well.asall the 
common people of Ruffia, are dexterous, intelligent, obftinate, 
ceceitful, dirty, inconftant, and drunkards.’ To which she 

might have added, madly fuperftitious., During the time of 
th: plague, the archbifh ,0p of Mofcow. was. affaliinated, bes 
geufe he brought the image of the Vir gin from a {mall aonlt- 
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ed chapel into a large church, to prevent the people from 
‘crowding clofe, and, in that way, diffeminating the infection. 
Gur author mentions a fingular fact of a Seekers coachman. 
By force of blows he was compelled to leave off his drinking, 
and foon after loft his voice. He returned to his drams, and 
recovered his fpeech. He was again obliged to leave his eau 
“de vie, and the former effe&t foon followed, when M. Mae 
quart reftored his voice, without the help ‘of {pirituous -4i:- 
quors. The natural ingenuity of the Ruilians may be confi- 
‘derable, ‘and flavery may be only a name; but it is evident, 
from the account before us, that the Ruflians have made :no 
‘ ‘improvements in the art of war, in fhip-building, in philofophy, 
-or medicine. ‘The only ingenious perfons in Mofcow are the 
free Ruflians, or the foundlings: to thefe all the arts and all 
the commerce are confined. At Mofcow,,. the ifinglafs, made 
of the membranes of fifhes, and particularly of the air-veflels, 
is found in perfection: the caravans furnifh them with the 
fineft tea; the French, Germans, and Englith with every ‘ar- 
ticle of luxury, and the French, entirely, with new fafhtons. 
The apothecaries are almoft exclufively Germans. 
© The autumn is very fhort, and commences with the month 
of Otober; the rains are frequent; the winds violent; :the 
iky almoft conftantly clouded. In the beginning-of the padivals 
of November, the air is full of putrid vapours: the winds are 
light, or fcarcely perceivable.’ About the middle of Novemr- 
ber the froft comes in, and the fky is ferene. and. beautifut: 
this weather continues till the month of April. The tranf- 
tion from winter to {pring is very fhort, and diftinguifhed on- 
ty by the thaw, by drizzling rains, and a general moifture of 
the air. ‘Phe fummer begins towards the end of June, and 
the heat difappears about the middle of Auguft. ‘The feurvy 
is very rare at Mofcow, though not unknown, as Dr. Guthrie 
has faid ; and aboard the Ruffian flect it is not uncommon. 
Such is nearly our author’s account of Mofcow, in which 
we meet with judicious obfervations, with prejudices, and 
fometimes, we think, with errors; we dare not call them in- 
tehttional ones. ‘The volume concludes with a defeription of 
the method of preparing fome of their foods and drinks, with 
an account of different fofhlis in the neighbourhood, which are 
almoit wholly marine exuvie. | 





Code « Diplomaticus Sicilie.—The Diplomatic Code if Sicidyl sn Hi- 
ger the Government of the Arabians, publifhed by Afar. 4l- 
. phonfo Airsidi, Archbifhop of Heraclea. 4t:« Tone I. Part Lh 
~ Palermo, from the Royal Prefs. 


HILE we were travelling with M. de-Non, we mean ine 


our literary travels, thraugh Sicily, we were truck with 
the appearance of a fingular curiofity, the Codex Diplomati- 
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cus Sicilix, a collection of the difpatches of the governors Of 
Sicily, while that fertile ifland was in the hands of the Sara- 
cens, At that time we gaye an account of the firft part of the 
firft volume, with a defcription of the manuf{cript, and the 
difputes which it has occafioned : it occurs in the Foreign Li- 
terary Intelligence, in our Lx1xth volume, p, 331, We now 
complete the account of the firft volume, by a fhort notice of 
this fecond part, which appeared fome time after the firft. It 
js a contjnuatian of the difpatches of the emirs of Paleftine, 
and commences with the dynafty of the Aglabites, 


This part, as well as the preceding, is adorned with plates: : 
of the Cufic coins. Ten are here reprefented, which relate jc 
to the perfons connected with the difpatches, and the, origi-: 


nals are in the pofiefhon of M, Airoldi, Befides thofe in. the 
courfe of the volume, eight plates are defcribed, which cone 


tain a continuation of the feries of medals of the Muleys. of be 
Africa of the Aglabite family, and the principal emirs wha. -- 


governed the ifland as their deputies, 


The volume before us is illuftrated by various learned notes, 
which tend to fhow.that the facts recorded in this-code-agree - 


very well with: hiftory. Cedreno, Zonata, Abulfeda,. and many ~- 


n° ‘ional chronicles are. quoted, which confirm the affertions 


in thefe difpatches, and even correct and explain the varied: 
accounts in other hiftories, In a note allo is defcribed.a Cufie 
infcription, which exifted in Meflina, on the front of.an hof. -- 


pital for fick perfons and poor travellers. We muft-.alfo men- 


tion a letter, which {peaks of a Greek code.at Methna, writ- .. 
ten by Theodofius Monaco, who was:taken prifoner when the - 
city was captured by the Arabians,,in the reign, of Bafihus of - - - 
Macedonia, But the moft.remarkable part of this. volume is. - 


the five letters of the popes in the,ninth century, written. in 


the vulgar tongue. We lee, in.thefe letters, how pope: Mar-. ». 
tin lamented the flavery of the Syracufan, Greeks,: and, that-he. 


wrote a letter to the principal emir, of Sicily for their redemp- 


tion, and another to Muiey.a Kairvan to commence a treaty, 


Various letters to the fame purpole follgwed:; the: treaty. teok 
a favourable turn; was carried on badrian: Mi svand fuccefs- 
fully conctuded by Stephen V.. 


The learned editor, to prevent any doubts that may be raifed - 
refpecting thefe letters, reafons in the following.manner—-c. 
‘ The pope confidering, perhaps, that a Latin letter from his. - 


changery would have been unintelligible to the emir, and’to 
the council in Sicily, . preferred the common language, as moft 
eafy to be underfteod 1 in Sicily. If we confider that the Nea- 
politans, the Pifans and the Genoefe carried on their com- 
merce in this iflaad, it will be obvious that a third languages 
diferent from pure Latin, as well as from the Arabie, muft 
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be of ufe in the common contraéts of purchafe and fale. By 
thefe letters we may perceive that the popes changed into Ara- 
bian characters, by the afliftance of the Neapolitans, the terms 
which they wifhed to exprefs in a fimilar ftyle, proportioned 
to the knowledge of the governors of Sicily ; or having writ- 
ten them in the common Latin ftyle, they, were tranflated into 
the vernacular idiom and Arabian characters when they were 
regiftered in Sicily.’ 

After fome other explanations on the fame fubje&t, the au- 
thor proceeds in the following manner. ‘It is unfortunate 
that the regifters of the letters, written at this period, have not 
been difcovered in the Vatican. But, whatever becomes of 
our conjectures and probabilities, it is certain that the letters 
in the original are found in this code. The abbé Vella was 
greatly embarraffed in interpreting this narrative when he came 
to thefe fheets; for, notwithftanding his knowledge and ex- 
perience, he could not, from the combination of Arabian let- 
ters, compofe Arabian words. At laft, repeating his trials, 
to give the force of the confonants, and activity to the im- 
moveable vowels, he difcovered that they formed common 
words, and the letters appeared to be written in the vernacu- 
lar idiom, that is corrupted Latin, mixed with fome barbarons 
phrafes. : 

It was neceffary to tranfcribe the letters as they appeared, 
that readers verfed in the Arabic might verefy the interpreta- 
tion : the letters are confequently engraved in Arabian words 
and characters, and the anfwer of the grand emir is added, 
which, to thofe who underftand oriental literature, will verify 
the writing of the manufcript, by adding to this fheet what 
has been already inferted in the preceding volume. 

The letters of the emirs contain expreflions full of refent- 
ment: againft the Greeks, particularly one written to pope 
Martin, where he expreffes himfelf in the following manner. 
‘Know, O pope Martin, that thou are doing fervice to the 
Greek nation, and that it will repay thee with evil; becaufe 
this nation, whom thou haft benefitted, knows of no other re- 
compenfe but treafons: keep then thy eyes open.’ — 

This correfpondence is truly curious to read; and we have 
no doubt of its authenticity, becaufe it is very natural and 
conformable to the hiftory of the period. ‘The letters of the 
pontifs, written in Italian, render it probable that this was the 
primitive language in Sicily. It attained the idiom of the 
Greek in the prefixes, in the form of the words, &c. as that 
language was principally fpoken in Sicily. There is alfo 2 
letter of M. Tyfchen, a celebrated profeffor of Roftock, in 
fupport of thefe Italian letters in Arabian charaéters; and his 
te{timony-will undoubtedly have confiderable weight. 
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OCCASIONAL RETROSPECT oF FOREIGN 


LITERATURE. 
TH difficulty of procuring new publications, printed abroad, 


has induced us to have recoarfe to the Foreign Literary Jour- 
nals, in order to gratify the curiofity of our readers in this de- 
partment. As thefe Journals often borrow from our work their 
accounts of Englifh productions, it is but fair that they fhould in- 
return fupply us with fome materials. We fhall fele&t and ab- 
breviate the moft interefting articles, but now and then infert origi- 
nal remarks and intelligence: and as a fkilful colleague has long 
wadertaken the foreign works in Phyfics, or Natural Philofophy 
aad Hiftory, Medicine, and their dependent {ciences, this Retro 
fpe&t fhall be confined chiefly to Hiftory, Antiquities, and the 
Belles Lettresin general. The want of materials, fufficiently curious 
and i@ portant for our purpofe, and other incidents, may prevent 
the conftant and regular infertion of this part of our plan, a; it has 
alweady occafioned an intermifion of the Philofophical Intellig ence, 
aed therefore it will only appear occafionally, fometimes occur- 
ing every month, and fometimes but once in twoor three months. 
A review of fuch sated te foreign works as come to our hands 
fhall, as afdal; be given in the Appendix, not excepting a few 
articles:which may have been mentioned in this fketch, which 
¥6 rather tobe regarded as a Bibliography, or as a flatement of 
Foreign Literary Ii.elligence, than as a formal criticifm 


: FRANCE,| 


"Fhe peculiar ftate of this celebrated country has rendered poz: 
litics the chief object of her publications : but the. feiences are 
neverthelefs not wholly negle&ted. It is fomewhat fingular that: 
the magnificent work of Duby, the ‘ Monnoyes des Barons de 
France,” 2 vols. gto. fhould be referved to appear .as @ grand ma-. 
nument of the power of the nobles, after that powers pand) even; 
their titles were totally abolifhed. A wag.not; anlack ily applied) 
wpon this occafion two lines of Pricr, 


How cruel were nature und art to poor Nett! ! 
She was painting her cheeks what time her nofe fell. 


This work is, however, entitled. to every praife of induftry and 
accuracy, both in refpect of the letier-prefs and of the plates, and 
is very interefting to the Englith as well as tu-the French anti , 
quary. ; 
An ‘ Hiftorieal Difcourfe on the Charafer and Politics of. 
Louis XI.’ has lately appeared at Paris, in which the features of ~ 
that prince are painted in very different colours from the fulfe and 
fattering likenels exhibited by Duclos, his courtly biographer, 
more known by his Acajou, and his Confeffions du Comie de** *, 
. than 
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than by his talents in hiflory. His work was chiefly derived from 
the jaborious manufcript collections of the abbé le Grand, im- 
parted to him by the count de Maurepas. In the prefent produc- 
tion, the character of Louis XI. appears in fill blacker colours 
than in the honeft pages of Mezeray, who, being afked by Lotis 
XIV. why he had painted that prince as a tyrant, anfwered bold- 
ly, ¢ Why was he one?’ But our author, full of modern patri- 
otifm, feems not to confider that the tyranny of Louis XI. was 
exerted chiefly againft the nobles, and that he may be confidered 
as remotely the father of the prefent French revolution, being the 
firft nYonarch who attempted to deftroy the ariftocratic power. In 
fhort, France was deeply indebted to this tyrant, and hiftory re- 
quires fuch wide views, that our prefent patriot has miftaken his 
friend for his foe. 
The work, entitled ¢ Paroles Memorables Recueillies,' par 
Gabriel Brotier, ancien B:biiothecaire du College de Louis le 
Grand, &c.? publifhed by his nephew, A.C. Brotier, in 12me. 
deferves mention. Thefe apophthegms, felef&ted in the mannér 
of Plutarch, commence at the end of the fifteenth.century, when 
genius began to revive. Someare new, among which is thefol« 
lowing of Louis XIV. One of his valets de chambre recommend» 
éd'to him a procefs which he had againft his father-in-law... « Alas} 
fire, you have only to fpeak one word.’—* Well, anfwered the 
king, that is no difficulty; butif thou wert in the place of thy 
father-in-law * wouldft thou be pleafed with this one word?? “At 
the end the editor has added fome memorable expreffions of his 
wncic, the learned Gabriel Brotier, compiler of this work, among 
which are, ‘ One cannot always do what one will; to fecure one’s 
tranquillity what one ought to do fhould form the fole object,’ and. 
his frequent repetition of the faying of Hardouin, ‘ To ftudy is 
paradife, to’compole is purgatory, to print is hell.’ It is te be 
wifhed that fome other works of tte celebrated editor of Tacitus,” 
Rill remaiming in'mamoicript in the poileflion of his nephew, were- 
printed, ‘among which are treatifes on the natural hiftory of the: 
Canaries and the Ile de France, on a journey to the country of 
Telongou, in the interior parts of India; on the medals.of the 
kings of Macedon, preferved in the College de Louis le Grand: 
and on the ¢haplet oi our Henry VIII. a mafter-piece of extreme 
art and delicacy, now in the.poffefiion of A. C. Brotier, 
A moft interefting work concerning India has been lately pub- ” 
lifhed at. Paris, under this title, * De ’Inde, ow Reflexions fur les - 
Moyens que doit employer la France relativement a fes Poffefions’ 
en Afic. Paris, Didot, 8vo.’ The author, who belongs to the 
French adminittration, gives a mafterly view of the prefent ftate 
of India. . He prefents a kind of analyfis of that great country, in 
which fix powers are chiefly difinguithed, 1. Phe Englifh Eaft 
India 
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India company; 2. The fucceffor of Hyder Ali; 3. The Ma- 
Fattas; 4. The foubah of Decan; ¢. The leffer Maratta ftates; 
6. The Mogul. Among thefe powers, fays he, the Englifh com- 
pany is without doubt the greateft, whether confidered as mili- 
tary, as commercial, or as poflefling an immenfe territory. Their 
force he eftimates at 13,000 Europeans, and perhaps 300,coo fi- 
pahis. But the Maratta territories are far more extenfive than the 
Englith, and they alone feem to form any juft obje& of apprehen- 
fion, the courage of thefe mountaineers being as great as their 
poffeffions are wide. ‘The author points out the Ifle de France.as 
the fitteft center of French operations in India, and not Pondi- 
cherry, and fays, ‘ an excelient general, a good commiflioner for 
the army, numerous troops, and money to defray the expence of 
two campaigns, thefe are the real meafures to triumph in Afia, 
Other politics may be fuperfeded, and when our admiral fhall beat 
the enemy, and when the army fhall take Madras or Bombay, 
then the nations of India muft have recourfe to our politics for 
the regulation of theirown. ‘ When and foall!’ His concluding 
advice, deferves notice. ‘* Let us beware of exciting terror in 
the Indian princes, by the defire of poffeffing large territories. 
What intereft can they take in our efforts, if we only expel the 
Englith to affume their place? The true conqueror of that rich 

art of the world will be he who, after having taken from his ri- 
vals the domains which they have feized, fhall reftore them to the 
princes who are the real owners, and fhall attach no other con- 
dition to the reftoration of thefe domains than the ftipulation of 
commerce in his favour, and provided that he may admit to it, 
under moderate reftrictions, the other powers of Europe. . Let 
us be that conqueror, let us give this example to the univerfe, it 
will be as glorious as ufeful, it is worthy of Frenchmen.’ 

M. Marmontel is publifhing feme pleafing tales in the Mercure 
de France, a periodical work, in which heis concerned. A’ piece, 
called the Friendly Iflands, or Captain Cook, a comedy in two 
acts, has been produced at the Theatre de Monfieur. 

Of the new tranflation of Plutarch, by the abbé Ricard, the 
eleventh volume has appeared. A new tranflation of the Moral 
Pieces of Plutarch, including all his works except the Lives, is 
much wanted in Englifh. , : 

The hiftorical difcourfe of M. Dufaulx, on the Parifiaw infur- 
reCtion and the capture of the Baltille, is elteemed an accurate and 
eloquent work. 

Madame de Genlis, now Brulart, has publifhed a difcourfe on 
thefuppreflion of convents, and on the publiceducation of women. 
She blames the education received in the abbeys, where the ab- 
beffes are defpotic, as the abbots are in theirs; but recommends 
that of mere convents, in which there are only prioreffes eleCted for 
a hort time, as fuperior to any other. 
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The French bifhops, deputed to the national affembly, have 
publithed'a flaming Expofition of principles in the conftitution of 
the clergy. They fay, ‘ It is an inconteftible maxim that no ju- 
rifdiction can be terminated but by the power which grants it. Ic 
is of the church alone that the bifhops hold their jutifdi&tion: 
and it is the church alone that can deprive them of it.” Upon 
this phrafe hinges the queftion between the bifhops and the na- 
tional affembly. 

The Effai fur la Mendicité, of M. de Montlinot, is an intereft- 
ing and benevolent work, and one of thofe few which open new 
views for the amelioration of mankind. When we behold five 
millions of beggars in a population of twenty-five millions, the 
French revolution ceafes to excite wonder, and teaches this awful 
trath, that a government which impoverifhes the people by taxes 
and oppreflion, paves the way for its own deftruction. M. de 
Montlinot was manager of the Depot de Mendicité at Soiffons, and 
the accounts which he remitted to the government every year, and 
which he publifhed, bear the impreffion of a wide and philanthro- 
pic mind. By degrees his humanity led him to an attachment to 
the objects of his care, and he learned that a beggar may bea 
perfon of worth and honefty. To the horrid remark of Voltaire, 
that beggars are a vermin attached to the wealthy, he was ready 
to anfwer with Rouffeau, that it was natural for the children to 
be attached to their fathers. 

Our author fhows that fociety confumes the poor, and makes 
the beggars which it punifhes : that all the arts, not excepting 
agriculture, devour, in lefs than thirty years, the living ma- 
chines employed in them: that all men, who toil in mechanical 
or other labours, contraé habitual maladies before the age of fifty, 
and thus the feafon that requires moft eafe is that of moft necef- 
fity. Thoufands die of a poverty begotten by labour, and the 
evil would be ftill greater, if nineteen-twentieths of the poor did 
not die before their time. They are accufed of being lazy, gi- 
ven to drink, and improvident; but againft thefe charges M. de 
Montlinot makes an able and affecting defence. In France beg- 
gary has been reputed a crime, not lefs than twenty-eight laws 
having’ been made againft it, and the ignorance of the admini- 
ftration was fo grofs, that evenin 1777, an ordinance bore, ‘ that 
his majefty was furprifed that beggars ftill exifted;’ as if forty 
thoufand poor maintained in the hofpitals, and a like number by 
other charitable foundations, comprifed all! After recommend- 
ing honeft beggars to the heart and hand of individuals, our au- 
thor proceeds to confider vagabonds and fturdy beggars, who roam 
about ready to beg or to fteal, and he recommends fitting out co- 
lonies to Africa from this laft clafs, and confutes the vulgar no- 
tion, that this would be to fend them to a feat of mortality. One 
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of M. de Montlinot’s bef views is the proje& of hofpitals in the 


country for invalid labourers. Such inftitations are in France ap~ 


propriated. to the inhabitants of the towns where they ftand, and 
the country poor are abandoned. That divifion of the national 
aflembly, called the committee of beggary, have heard M. de 
Montlinot, among other good judges of this fubje&t, and have 
proceeded yet further in the benevolent career. They pronounee 
that every man hasa right to fubfiftence; that affiftance to the 


poor is not a benefit but a public debt; that the wants of the poor 


are the wrongs of government ; that charity to the poor is no more 
in queition, but that the rights of the poor and of fociety are re- 
ciprocal ; that they muft be confidered in the conftitution ; and 
that the care of their fubfiftence is a duty no lefs facred than the 


prefervation of the property of the rich; that the laws for affifting . 
the poor fhall be conftitutional, for as the poor form a real part of 

fociety, the laws concerning that clafs fhould form a part of the , 
eonftitution. It is the firft time, fays a French journalift, that _. 


legiflators have thus fpoken to mankind, and a number of people 


will think that they ought not fo to fpeak; but potterity will be : 


of a different opinion. 
As humanity deferves more attention than literature, our rea- 


ders will pardon our enlarging fo far upon this intere ting | 


article. 


The defeription of the ifle of Syra, or Syros,; one of the Cy. ¥ 
clades, near Delos, forms the moft interefting part of the work, |. 
publifhed at Paris, intitaled, «A complete Treatife on Bees, ai a 


2 new Method of managing them, as is practifed at Syra, an Iile 
of the Archipelago; to which is prefixed an hiftorical and eco- 
nomical Account of that Ifle, by the Abbot De‘la Rocca, Vicar 
General of Syra,’ 8vo. ‘This ifle is about thirty-fix miles in 
circumference ; and was famous for being the birth-place of the 
Eumceus of Homer, and of Pherecydes of Syra, one of the feven 
fages, ‘The inhabitants at prefent amount to about 4000, who 
are all Roman Catholics; Louis XIH. having fent a miffion of 


capuchins there, to’ whom other orders of religious have fuc- — 


ceeded. Our author remarks, that in general all the Greeks 
have_an excellent fund of good fenfe, a fubtile conception, lively 
ideas, and, he adds, * I have hardly feen one who was not natu- 
rally eloquent ; when they incline, they are pleafant, and even 
buffoons and comedians ; they excel above all in pantomime. 
The eftablifhed rule that the faith of a Greek is nothing, is not 


to be extended to all the Greeks. -I have known many.in the 


Archipelago of extreme probity, good faith, and wifdom; and 
who, with all the qualities of their nation, had-none of its dee 


fects. I even owe this teftimony to the Greeks of the ifles, that . e 
in general they are more worthy and fincere than thofe of the 


continént.” 


2 M. Du- 
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M. Dulaure’s * Critical Hutery of Nobility, from -the Com. 
mencement of the French Monarchy to-our own Times, in which 


it is proved, that it has been.the Seaurge of Liberty, of Reafon, 


of Knowledge, and conftantly the Enemy of the People, and the 
Kings,’ partakes much of the prefent ftate of politics in France. 
But we fhall give a few of his fentiments, merely to thew the 
train of thobght which has led to the demolition of the nobleffe 
in that kingdom, after premifing that no fort of comparifon can 
arife between the French nobility and our own, which has none 
of the arrogant perfonal privileges of the former, but forms only 
a mcre honourable part of the people. M. Dulaure obferves, 
that * all barbarous nations have nobles, and adopt hereditary 
diftinttions.. It is a vice of uncivilized focieties ; as the prin- 


ciple, which admits of no other diftinétion in individuals bat 


that of their talents and their virtue, is the mafter-piece of ci- 
vilization.? It may be a mafter-piece, for the Greeks and the 
Romans, the moft civilized of ancient nations, never attained this 
perfeétion, He proceeds to fhew that the firft Franks who rofe 
to this diftinGion, after the conqueft of Gaul, were thofe who 
by fome great aétion in war had become neceffary to the chief, 
and who had devoted themfelves to his fervice. Such were called 
Antruftions, or Leudes; in Latin Fideles. They were-the earlieft 
grandees of the monarchy; and ‘the Merovingian race enriched 
them in affigning to them, from their own domains, lands which 
were given under the title of denefices amovibles. In-thefe the 


nobles afterwards found means to maintain themfelves' by’ feizing, “ 


23 far as they could, all the adminiftration of juftice, and other 
rights, which had conitituted no part of the gift of the fovereign. 
* Such was the crigin of the Seigneurs; and multiplied ufurpations 
formed the origin of their privileges.’ Of the robberiés and af- 
faflinations of the firft French. nobility we have, fays M. Dalaure, 


a fufficient pidture in the hiftory‘of Gregory of Tours. Charle= 


magne, a great prince, redtratned them; but Charles the Bald, 
by an ediét of the ftates.A. D.(884,.was forced.to order the de- 
molition of all their caftles, becaufe they were the retreats of rob- 
bers. The incurfigns of the Normans fucceeded ; and the crown 
being weakened, the nobles fejzed the opportunity of rendering 
their titles heredjtary.. Our.author paints in ftrong colours the 
fucceeding ty ranny asd oppreffion of the nobles, who continued, 

even to the reign of Henry IV. to. commit open robberies upon 
the people. ‘In: his account of the origin of the nobles, it ap- 
pears to us that he is erroneous and fuperficial; and that he con- 
founds the Francic nobles, who were fuch ‘before . are! entered 
Gaul* with the territorial magiltrates neceflary in a large mo~ 


narchy, and who were. conftituted for life. The reader need © 


hardly ‘be informed that the abules of the middle-ages arofe from 
bar 
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barbarifm and ignorance, and not from the nobles, Had France bees 
under a democracy in thofe dark periods, greater evils would have 
been fuffered. But, in fa&t, we believe many prejudices prevaik 


‘concerning the middle ages, becaufe the monkifh hiftorians re- 


corded the foundations of churches, if we except only wars, and 
murders; and to eftimate the times from them would be to rate 
the virtue and happinefs of England from the Newgate Calendar. © 

M. Brizard, in his * Hiftorical Difcourfe on the Maffacre of 
$t. Bartholomew, and on the Influence of Strangers in France 
during the League,’ 2 vols. 8vo. has attempted to fhew that the 
French are little entitled to the blame of that infamous maflacre, 
which was determined in the Italian council of Catharine de 
Medicis, compofed of the chancellor Birague, a Milanefe, Al- 
bert de Gondi Marfhal Retz, a Florentine, the duke of Nevers 
Gonzague, and other Italians; and even the fubaltern infamy 
was chiefly fhared among Italians, Lorrainers, Spaniards, Pied- 
montefe, &c. Our author has certainly fucceeded in removing the 
heavieft part of this guilt from his gay and amiable nation. 

To fuch minute has the fpirit of liberty proceeded in France, 
that we find in the literary journals articles recommending alter- 
ations in the form of falutation, and of figning letters. Our 
polite neighbours now think it a badge of flavery to lift the hat 
to any perfon, and will only touch it with a flight bow; and to 
fign your humble fervant to a letter is efteemed yet worfe; the 
fignature of the name is to conftitute the only form. 

Ten volumes 8vo have appeared at Paris of a large work, 
conduéted by M. de Condorcet, M. Chapellier, and other emi- 
nent men of letters, intituled, ‘ The Library of a Politician; 
or an Analyfis of the principal Works, foreign and domeftic, on 
Politics in general, Legiflation, Finances, Police, Agriculture, 
Commerce, natural and public Law.” This work is well timed 
and important; but our limits will not permit us to undertake 
any further accoant of it, than merely to remark that the analyfis 
of the chief political works is given with much induftry and abi- 
lity: and that one article is entitled ‘On the Authority of 
Montefquieu in the prefent Revolution ;? in which fome attacks 
are made on that refpeétable writer; as for example, ‘ in defcrib- 
ing the monarchy of France he only teaches how to maintain and 
exercife its power ;’—* he is an admirer of the feudal govern- 
ment’—* he treats the clergy feverely, but pays refpe&t to the 
parliaments, and flatters the nobility.’ 

M. de Laulnay’s work, * De /a Saltation Theatrale,? or res 
fearches into the origin, pregrefs, and effects of pantomime, 
among the ancients, with nine coloured plates; forms a proper 
interlude to political difcuffions. But our author has confounded 
mimic with pantomimic entertainments: and he is after all forced 
to 
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to confefs that the name of pantomime was unknown before Py- 
lades flourifhed in the age of Auguftus. The.proper performers 
of pantomime had no occafion either for flute, fong, or voice, 
to'rerrefent an entire drama$ and their geftures alone fufficed to 
execute every part. | 

« The Lives of the Superintendants of the Finances, and of the 
Controllers General, from Enguerrand de Marigny to our own 
Time,’ 3 vols. 12mo. prefent a hideous pidture of peculation, 
A man of letters and of wit faid that this work was indeed-almoft 
a complete:hiftory of the fuperintendants of the finances, fince it 
began with de Marigny who was hanged, and ended with the 
abbe Terray, who deferved the fame fate. Louis XV. was fo: 
mean as to retain a place of farmer-general of the finances for 
himfelf, as he had alfo a place of adminiftrator of the pofts. 
“ When the comptroller-general fpoke to him of the new leafe, 
and gave. him to underftand that it was found very. burdenfome 
to the farmers, Louis- did not obferve that this was happy- for 
him as the fovereign, but lamented that the places of farmerss 
general were now fo bad that he had thoughts of parting with 
his.’ 

‘ The Indian Cottage,’ a novel, by M, de St. Pierre, already’ 
diftinguithed by his. Paul and Virginia, is a moral-and pleafing 
tale, and of.no fmall novelty. A: tranflation would prove 
acceptable. 

M. de la Croix, has fwelled the large lift of the prefent poli- 
tical writers of France, by his work called * The Conftitutions 
ofthe Principal States.of Europe, and of the United States of 
America,’ 8vo.. He is an author of merit; and an extrac 
from his account of the German conftitution fhall be’ here 
given. ‘ For a long fpace of. time the head of the empire 
has had too. little power as emperor, and too much. as fovereign 
of his hereditary ftates. All the princes enjoy in their terri- 
tory too abfolute an independence. The Diet, with which 
they are threatened, is a heavy body without activity. If the 
emperor were armed with a more reprefling force, and with 2 
power really executive, he would put a ftop to the vexations of 
thefe defpots, who commit a thoufand aéts of injuftice in their 
ftates, who debafe the coin, who fell their fubje&ts, who -raife 
arbitrary taxeson them, and who have a criminal indulgence for 
the members of their college becaufe they have occafion for reci- 


 procal lenity.? His feventh and eighth difcourfes are upon the 


conftitution of Poland. He exhorts the nobles to free the pea- 
fantry, their flaves : but he {peaks to the deaf: this abufe has 
been decreed to continue till another revolution. .Excited by 
this fhocking degradation of human nature M. dela Croix offers 
Some remarks on the flavery of the negroes, and advifes to fend 
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back to their native country, after ten years fervice, al! thofe who 
defire to go, that they may teach the arts of cultivation to their com- 
patriots. His ninth and tenth difcourfes prefent an analyfis of 
Rouffeau’s work on the Polifh conftitution ; and his eleventh of | 
the abbe Mably’s on the fame fubjeé&t: But for the prefent enough 
has been faid of politics. 

M. Wenzel, artificial flower-maker to the queen of France, 
has publifhed propofals for a manufacture of artificial vege- 


tables, in order to facilitate the ftudy of botany now fo preva-_ 


lent.—The number of females difmiffed from employment, in 
confequence of the French revolution, exceeds belief ; and M. 
Wenzel offers to find employment for two or three thoufand i in 
this new manufacture, 


ITALY. 

Ait Parma has appeared the Elogio del Conte Zaccaria Betti, an 
malian /iterato of fome eminence, author of a poem in four can- 
tos, onthe filk-worm, a memoir on the bridge of Veja, formed 
by two mountains, &c. 

A difcourfe to ferve as preliminary to the natural hiftory of Si- 
eily, by Chiarelli, has been publifhed at Palermo. 


At Rome has appeared a large antiquarian work, intitled 
* Deferizione dei Circhi, &c.” ora defcription of the circufes, par- 


ticularly that of Caracalla, and of the games celebrated in them. © 


This is a pofthumous work of the counfellor Bianconi, arranged, 
and publifhed with a French verfion, by the advocate Charles 
Fea, and illuftrated with plates by Uggeri, a Milanefe architect. 


In the voluminous productions of Panuinus, and Boulanger on 


this fubje&%, we are overwhelmed with crude erudition, and with 
repetitions ; but our author, in making a judicious choice of 
their beft renrarks, conveyed in an eafy and pay ftyle, has joined 
the ufeful with the agreeable, and rendered a dry fubje& amufing. 
In fine he has carried the defcription of the circus and of its 
games to as high perfection as Maffei has done that of the theatre 
and amphitheatre. The work is printed in two columns, one 
Italian and the other French ; andis adorned and illufrated with 
twenty plates, and five vignettes.. 

The firtt volume of the Comedies of de Roffi has appeared at 
Baflano, 8vo. ‘This author’s fables have met with reputation, 
and his comedies have been aéted at fome theatres in Rome with 
great applaute. In a difcourfe prefixt to this volume the poet 


has given his ideas of comedy, and recommends fimplicity of 


intrigue, and evén of charaéter, fo f2r as that there fhould be no 
caricature. ‘The flyle of Mr. de Roffi is. in a juft mean betwixt 
the affectation of ‘fome writers, and the negligence of' others ; 


equally distant from that over-refined elegance whdch deftroys the ‘i 
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feprefentation. of nature, and from that language interlarded | 
with foreign phrafes, which has become fo common in Italy, © 
owing to the many foreign princes and courts which.rule various . 
parts of that fine country. ‘The comedies in this volume are,’ 
‘The Second Day of Marriage:? ‘ The Honeft Courtier, or 
the Changes of a Day :’ * The Englith Shoemaker at Rome:? 
and * The Family of the Indolent Man.’ 

At Palermo Mr. Piazzi has publifhed his difcourfe on opening 
a ptofefforfhip of aftronomy in the academy of Palermo. The 
author, profeffor of mathematics at Malta and Palermo, made, 
at the expence of his Sicilian majefty, a voyage to Paris and 
London, where he formed an acquaintance with the mott able 
altronomers, la Lande, la Place, la Grange, Matkelyne, Herichel, 
&c. and returned to Palermo, carrying with him excellent in- 
ftruments, and endowed with practical knowledge, to raife there 
an obfervatory, which will be without doubt one of the bef 
provided in Europe. In this difcourfe the learned profeffor 
traces the origin and progrefs of altronomy with a matfterly hand ; 
and is content in a note to exprefs his diffent from M, Bailly’s 
vifionary ideas upon this fubjeét. From Eudoxus to Copernicus 
and Tycho, according to Mr. Piazzi, aftronomy was in its in- 
fancy, its followers few, and its progrefs very flow. He then 
gives an able account of modern aflronomy, aud of the great 
advantages to be derived from the cultivation of that {cience. 


GERMAN Y. 


The Hiftory of Albert de Wallenftein, by M. Herchenhahn, | 
is publifhed at Altenburg in two volumes, 8vo. It is a faithful 
picture of the noted opponent of Gultavus Adolphus, an¢ a man 
remarkable for ftriking incongruities of character, and variety of 
fortune. A manufcript of a contemporary author has furnifhed 
our biographer with many anecdotes, and he pretends to poffefs 
inconteltible proofs that Guftavus Adolphus intended to feize the 
imperial throne of Germany. 

A Voyage on the Rhine, in two vols. 8vo. has appeared at 
Coblentz. Jt contains a defcription of the banks of the Rhine 
from Mentz to Daffeldorf, written in a florid tone of falfe elo- 
quence, 

Let us add the Low Countries to this divifion of literature, and 
obferve, that Ghefquier and Smedt have publifhed at Bruffels, 
the fifth volume of their 4@a SanGorum Belgii SeleGa, in quarto, 
extending only (in more than 800 pages) from the year 693 to 
»og. Enough! 

Mr. Schultz has publithed at Leipfic, a novel called Leopoldina, 
in two volumes 8vo. It is too full of trifles, and deficient in 
incident. 
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HOLLAND. 


A Supplemental volume to Wagenaar’s Defcription of Amfter« 
dam, in 8vo. containing exact defcriptions of the new edifices, 
paintings, and works of fculpture, which have adornéd that city 
fince the publication of Wagenaar’s work, is a Dutch produ€tion 
worth notice. The Brieven over Texel, ot Letters on ‘the Texel 
and the neighbouring ifles, by Cuyek and Barnevelt, is a curi- 
ous little work. This ifland of ‘Texel, which appears 'to naviga- 
tors only a barren rock, contains fertile plains and charming fitua 
ations. But its chief particularity confifts in two fprings of 
_ excellent water, which fupply moft of the fhips leaving Amfters 
dam. 
_ In, French we have a Defcription and Itinerary, hiftorical, poe 
Jitical, and geographical, of the Seven United Provinces, by the 
baron de St. Ildephonfe, publifhed at the Hague, in two volumes, 
8vo. Theauthor gives an abftract of the hiltory of thé provinces 
from the arrival of the Batavi; a defcription of ‘each province 
and the roads; an analyfis of the government; a defcription of 
the colonies ; an account of the Eaft and Weft India’¢ompanies, 
the fociety of Surinam, the eftablifhment on the river Berbice, the 
whale and herring fihhery, &c. in-a very complete’ and fatisfac- 
‘tory manner. 


DENMARK. 


The fourth volume.of M. Suhm’s Hiforie av Danmark, or Hif- 
tory of Denmark, in 4to. has appeared at Copenhagen, and ex- 
tends only from the year 1035 to 3095. ‘This vaft work is more 
properly a collection of memoirs for hiftory than a hiftory ; but 
the author’s erudition and profound knowledge of the antiquities 
of his. country render it a moft ufeful compilation. . The Danith 
expeditions to England, Scotland, Ireland, the two Sicilies, and 
Greece, and the difcovery of America by the Icelanders, form the 
chief events of this volume. It is curious to obferve thefe princes 
and warriors, who carried terror every where, crouching under 
the prieftly domination of the bifhops of Bremen and Ham- 
burgh; but what can force do againft opinion, that queen of the 
world ? 


SWEDEN. 


The connexions of this kingdom with France induce the French 
writers to favour her uponcall occafions, at the expence of Den- 
mark, and hence we have far-more ample accounts of the Swe- 
dihh literature than of the Danifh. 

The firkt volume of the Swenfka Academiens Handlingar, c¥ Ne- 
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moirs of the Swedith Academy, attragts our earlieft attention. 
This foundation only commenced on the sth of April, 1786, and 
is confined to the promotion of poetry and eloquence in the Save- 
difh language. It confifts of eghteen members, befides the fo- 
vereign. ‘This volume contains difcourfes by the king and the 
academicians. 

The Swedifh theatre flourifhes under the aufpices of se stalin 
king, who 'is'a decided patron of the arts. 

The Mufeum Carljonianum, or a Colleétion of rare Birds, of 
which 100 plates have already a ppeared, under the inf{pection of 
that fkilful naturalift, Mr. Sparrman, is a work of great magni- 
ficence. We. have already given a particular account of the frit 
fafciculus. | 

Of the Hiftory of Sweden under Guftaf Adolf, or Guftavis 
Adolphus, by M, Hallenberg, two volumes in 8vo, have been 
publifhed and received with’ approbation. The author is hifto- 
riographer for Sweden, and writes this work by the king’s com- 
mand.* Thefe two volumes’ only extend to 1614, and the work 
muti pe very voluminous; but the northern writers feem hardly 
to.know that hiftory'is not a narration of all events, but a felec- | 
tion, of, great and interelting events. This production contains, 
however, ;many curious anecdotes. 

The theatre at Stockholm receives frequent acceflions of good 
dramatic pieces. Among the lateft are Virginia, a tragedy, by 
Mr. Paykul; Alexis and Natalia, a comedy by an anonymous 
( author ; ;, Chriftina, another drama by an anonymous hand ; and 
The Innocent Deceit, a comedy, by Mr. Biaern. The king 
fometimes amufes himfelf by writing for the theatre, and Mia 
pieces have been efteemed very tolerable. 


PRUSSIA. 
In the Berlinifche Monath/chrift, for O&ober, 1790, are given 


fome interefting particulars concerning the confpiracy of the ba- 
ron de Warkotfch, againft the late king of Pruffia, which had 
\ nearly coft that monarch his life in O&tober 1761. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin 
have propofed, as one of: their queftions for 1792, * What has 
been the real progrefs of metaphyfics in Germany fince the time 
of Leibnita and Wolff ?? 


RUSSIA. 


Staniflaus de Komar, a page of the Emprefs, has. publifhed 
a, brief Introduction to mathematical Geography and the Know-~ 
ledge of the celeftial Globe at Peterfburg, in 8vo. Thereis alfa 
a French tranflation, in which are added fome curious temarks 
en the ftate of public education in Ruffia, 
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Tlluftrations of Britifh Hiftary, Biography, and Masiners, in 
the Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, 
and “‘fames I. exhibited in a Series of Original Papers, &c, 
By Edmund Lodge, Efqe (Concluded from p. 308.) 


ie refuming our confideration of this important work, at 

the middle of the fecond volume, where our former ac- 
count clofed, the firft obje&t which arrefts our attention is a 
letter from lord Talbot to the earl of Shrewfbury, dated 
the 12th of February, 1581-2, being N° c.xvi. of the reign 
of Elizabeth. From this letter it appears that Camden, and 
other hiftorians of that reign, are miftaken when they affert 
that Elizabeth and Monfieur, the brother of the French king, 
parted on bad terms; and his future want of fuccours in the 
Netherlands feems to have been the fole caufe which pre- 
vented his marriage with the queen. The following anecdote 
aifo occurs in this letter. : 


© My lord St ewierd went, a night before Monfieur, to fee the 
Ships in readinefs; and being aboard, in the night by the 
forgetfulne's of a bewe (boy.?) fet the fhip a fire in the-gun-room. 


Before it was efpied it had almoft,got to the powder. By great 
chance a man of my lord Howard’slayed himfeli flat in the flame, 


and tumbled in it, and fo ftayed: the fire from the powder 
til water came; otherwife it had biown up the fhip, and all 
that were aboard. The party was f{corched beth fce-and hands, 
and his garments burnt. It is thought her mv: tefty will reward him 
for his labour. It was one of the greatctt fhips.’ 


‘Mr. Lodge, in a note vol. ii. p. 264, obferves that Robert 
Beale, § was chofen to convey to I’othcringay the warrant for 
beheading Mary. He read that iatal inftrument-on the feaf- 
fold, and was a witnefs to its execution. We find him, in 
100, one of the commiflioners at the treaty of Boulogne, 
which was his iaft public fervice; after which he retired, 
with many more of Elizabeth’s inferior feryants, to make 
room for the numerous and needy trai of her fucceffor.’ 


‘There fs a fingular inconfiitence in this. notes. and Mr. 
Podge might have -choten a happier inftance, upon which to 
rraign james YT. and his needy train, than that monarch’s dif- 


ofa man who had been intltrumental in the murder 
his mother. Find he retained him, what mufl have been 


faid of his want of natural affeGtion? Had he admitted no 
Scotchman to apy place, what muft have been faid, not. of 
2:5 love of his ceuntry, a pafhon implanted in every breatt, 
bur of his impartiality to two nations both equally entitled to 
ils protection f : 
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From N° cxctit. of this reign it appears that the common 
opinion, concerning the appointment -of fir Amias Paulet 
and fir Drue Drury to be Mary’s keepers, is unfounded. 

~Mr. Lodge obferves. that * this part of the melancholy ftory 
’ «of Mary’s imprifonment hath always been mifreprefented. 
-- ‘Phe common account is, that the earl of Shrewfbury having 
“~ -bheen found.to treat her with too much refpeét and gentlenefs, 
-"+(of which by the bye we do not here find abundance of in- 
~ ftances) fhe was-taken from him, and placed in the hands of 
fir Amiag Paulet, and fir Drue Driiry, whofe chief recommen- 
dation was a fternnefs and ferocity of manners, which her 
‘arch-enemy charitably hoped her delicate frame would foon 
‘fink under. We are toinfer then, that Elizabeth had thought 
fit to difmifs the earl, and that thefe perfons were immedi- 
ately appointed.to facteed him ; but our papers prove the con- 
trary in both inftances, for they not only afford us ample evi- 
_ dence that the earl refigned_his charge voluntarily, nay that he 
-had held it moft unwillingly for feveral years at the queen’s 
~inftarice’s but alfo that Mildmay and Somers immediately fuce 
‘ ceeded him ; that lord St. John was then nominated; and 
seven in this letter, written exactly five months after the earl 
’ “had received his guietus from the council-board, the appoint- 
«ment of Paulet is fpoken of as a rumour, and Drury’s name 
‘is not mentioned.’ ) 

N° ccv. is a fingular letter from the Mafter of Gray, mi- 
‘nifter of the Scottifh king, to Archibald Douglas, the Scottifh 
‘ambaflador in England. ft appears that James defired his mi- 
nifter moft earneftly to intercede and remonitrate for the 
life of his mother ; but both his minifter and ambaffador, be- 
ing memof nefarious principles, and attached by bribery to'the 
Englith intereft, they confpired to betray their truft, and even 
to advance the murder of Mary. Here is an extract from the 
letter above-mentioned. It is dated Dumferline, 11th of 
Oct. 1586. 


« The king’s majefty has commanded me to write to you very 
earneftly, to deal for his mother’s life ; and I fee, if it cannot be 
done by you, he minds to take the mattervery highly. All this I 
take, as God judge me, to proceed of his own good nature, and to 
have no other matter fecret ; and therefore do what you can to 
avoid wrong confiru@fons. Thisis a hard matter, to fpeak truly, 
to the king our fovereign not to make any mediation for his mo- 
ther ; and yet the matter is as hard on the other fide, for you and 
me, although we might do ber good to do it, or I know as 
God lives, it fhall be a fiaff for our own heads; yet I write 
ta you; as he has commanded. me to deal very injianily far her 3 
but if matters might fiand wel between the queen’ s maje/tyy 
their, and our fovereign, I care not although fhe were out of 
the way. 
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In N° ccix. dated gth of Dec, 1586, the Mafter of Gray 
writes to Archibald Douglas, ‘ Anfwer you to the queen these 
[Elizabeth] and all my honourable friends, that they /hail find 
me always confiant; and that in my negociation I fhall da now 
thing but for their contentments, referving my duty te my fo- 
vercign,' The duty, was fmall ! 

The behaviour of James to Du Bartas, the French poet, res 
Jated in letter ccxv. was remarkably generous, The king de 
frayed his expences during his refidence in Scotland, made 
him a knight, gave him a chain of gold, weighing a thoufand 
crowns (about 500].) and two thoufand crowns of the fun; 
and to every one of his company a fum of money, with the 
miniature of James fet in gold: and one of the beft fhips in the 
country was fitted out to convey them home. It is curious to 
compare fuch profufion with the letter of James, requefting 
from one of his fubjects a paltry loan of money, mentioned 
by Mr. Pennant in his Scottifh Tour. | 

_ N° ccxxxtx. prefents, ag Mr. Lodge obferves, a curious in- 
{tance of the intluence of a powertul individual over a court 
.of juftice: it is from fir George Chaworth to the earl of 
vhrewfbury, requefting him to interfere with the jury, in a 
caufe of fir George’s coufin, My-hp 
"Arriving at the third and laft volume, one of the firft re- 
markable matters which ftrikes us occurs in N° ecxx. of the 
rejou of Elizabeth, dated the 26th of January, 1593, from 
which it appears, that fourteen years purchafe was then the 
qurrent value of landed property. N° cccx. from William 
Browne to the earl of Shrewibury, gives acurious anecdote of 
Elizabeth : 


‘J fend your lordfhip here inclofed fome verfes compounded by 
Mr. Secretary, who got Hales to frame a ditty unto it. The 
occafion was, as I hear, that the young lady of Derby, wearing 
about her neck in her bofom a piéture, which was ina dainty ta- 
blet, the queen efpying it, afked what fine jewel that was. The 
lady Derby was curious to excufe the fhewing of it, but 
the quecn would have it, and opening it and finding it to: be 
Mr. Secretary’s, fnatched it away, and tied it upon her, fhoe, 
and walked long with it there; then fhe took it thence, and 
pinned it on her elbow, and.wore it there fome time alfo, which 
Mr. Secretary being told of made thefe verfes, and had Hales to fing 


them in his chamber, It was told her majefty that Mr, Secyetary , 


had rare mufic and fongs : fhe would needs. hear them, and fo this 
ditty was {ung which you fee firft written. More. verfes there, be 
likewife, whereof fome or all were likewife fung. I do boldly 
fend thefe things to your lordfhip, which.I would not do to any 
elfe, for I. hear they are. very fecret. Someof the.verfes argue, 
that he repines nat though her majefty. pleafe. to grace others, and 
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‘contents himfelf with the favour he hath.’? The verfes do not 


appear. 


N° 1. of the reign of James I. is a petition of John Fer- 
rour, an outer barrilter, praying for letters to the Jord chan 
cellor and judges in his favour, in recompence of his having 


been § a prime meffenger of glad tidings to his majefty, about 


the deceafe of queen Elizabeth.’ Mr. Lodge, in a note, feems 
to think from this paper, that fir Robert Carey was not the 
prime meffenger, as moft hittorians mention ; but Ferrour af- 
ferts not he was the, but a, prime meflenger, one of the 
firft. oH 

The lift of monopolies contained in N° cx1. is curious : they 
belong to the glorious reigu of Elizabeth. 

Perhaps the mott remarkable literary curiofities in this work 
are two letters from the celebrated lady Arabella Stuart, Mr. 
Lodge has, in a note on the firft, being N° tx. of this reign, 
given a good account of the fair writer, whofe double rela- 
tion to the blood royal was the caufe of jealoufy both to Eli- 
zabeth and to James, and was finally the caufe of her dying a 
Innatic in the tower, on the 27th of September, 1615. Some 
fingular errors of the authors of the Biographia Britannica, 
concerning this lady, are pointed out: a portrait prefixed to 
this volume fhews how much they err in faying fhe was far 
from being beautiful in her perfon: and in quoting Winwood’s 
Memorials, yol, ii. p. 281, to prove that Arabella was * far 
from being diftinguifhed by any extraordinary qualities of 
mind,’ they have, in the hurry of compofition, confounded her 
with the countefs of Shrewfbury. ‘The two letters of lady 
Arabella Stuart are in fat the beft female letters of this col. 
le€tion ; and the firft in particular, as Mr. Lodge remarks,. 
‘ bears a fufficient teftimony of the good fenfe, refined edu- 
cation, elegance of manners, and lively difpofition, of the 
writer.” We fhall, therefore, though it be rather long, make 
no apology for tranfcribing it. 


¢ The Lady Arabella Stuart to the Earl of Shrewhbury, 1603. 
¢ At my return from Oxford, whtre J have {pent this day, 
whilft my lord Cecil, among many more weighty affairs, was difs 
patching fome of mine, I found my coufin Lacy had difburdened- 
himfelf at my chamber of the charge he had from you; and 
ftreight fell to prepare his fraught back, for hindering his back: 
return to-morrow morning, as he intendeth, 

« [writ to you of the reafon of the delay of T'axis’ audience g 
it remaineth to tell how jovially he behaved himfelf in the inte 
rim, He hath brought great ftore of Spanith gloves, hawk’s- 
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hocds, leather for j jerkins, (and morever a perfumer ;) thefe de~ 
. licacies he beftoweth amongft our ladies and lords, I will not fay 
with’ a hope’ to effeminate the one fex, but certainly with a hope 
to grow eraciaus. with the ‘other, as he alreddy is. The curiofity 
* “ofour fex drew many ladies and gentlemen to gaze at him, betwixt 
“his laniding-place and:©xford his abiding place, which he defirous 

“to fatisfy, (EF wilt not fay nurith that vice,) made his coach flay, 
‘and took occafion, with pretty~ “gifts” and courtefies, to win foon 
Won affections, who comparing | his ‘manner with monfieur de 
Ronee’s *, hold himi theirfar welcomer guett. 


needs lodge at an inn, becaufe he had not all Clyitt’s College to 
himfelf, and was not received into the town by the vice-chan- 
cellor ix pontificalibus, which they never ufed to do but to the king 


or queen, of chancellor of the univerfity, as they fay : but thefe’ 


feruples were foon digefted, and he vouch{afeth to lodge in,a piece 
of the college, till his repair to the king at Winchefler. 

‘€ Count Aremberg was here wizhin thefe. few days, and prefent- 
ed to the queen the archduke’ s and infania’ § pictures, mott excel- 
fently drawn, Yefterday the king and queen dined at 4 lodge of 
fir Henry Lea’s, three miles hence, and were acccompanied by 
the French ambaffador, and a Dutch duke. T will not fay we were 
merry at_ the Dutch-kin, left you complain of me for telling tales 
Out of the queen’s céach; but I could find in my heart to write 

“anto you fome of our yefterday” s adventures, but that it groweth 
Jate, and by the fhortnefs of your letter, J conjeQure you would 
not have this honeit gentleman overladen with fuch fuperflucus re- 
Fations. My lord admiral is returned from the prince and prin- 
éefs; and either is or'wiil be my coufin, before incredulous you 
will believe fuch incongruities in a counfellor, as love maketh no 
miracles in his fubje: Gs, of what degree or age whaticever. His 
daughter of Kildare is dilcharged of her office, and as near a 
free woman as may be,and have a bad hufband. The Dutch lady, 
my Jord Wotton fpoke of at Bafing, proved a lady fent by the 
duchefs of Holftein, to learn the Englith fafhions. She lodgeth 
at Oxford, and hath been. here twice, and thinketh every day 
long till fhe be at home, fowell fhe lixeth her entertainment, or 
loveth her own-country : in truth fhe is civil, and therefore. can- 
not but look for the like which the brings out of a ruder country, 
Butif ever there were fuch a virtue as courtefy at the court, I dnare 
vel what is become of it; for I proteft I fee little or none of it 
but in the queen, who, ever fince her coming to Newbury, hath 

_ fpoken to the people as fhe paffeth, and receiveth their prayers 
with thanks and thankful countenance, bare faced, to the great 

contentmen; of native and foreign people 5 3 for I would not ‘have 
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you think the French ambaffador would have that attractive virtue 


of our late queen Elizabeth unremembered, or uncommended, 


when he faw it imitated by our moft gracious queen,’ left you 
fhould think we infect even our neighbours with incivility. But 
what a-theme have rude I gotten unawares.—It is your own virtue 
I commend, by the foil of the contrary vice; and fo thinking on 
you, my pen accufed‘myfelf before I was aware. Therefore I will 
put it to filence for this time, only adding a fhort but moft hearty 
prayer for your profperity in all kinds; and fo humbly take my 
leave. From Woodftock, the 16:hof September, ~ 

| _ § Your Lordthip’s neice, 

ARBELLA Stuart.’ 


' There is reafon for furprize that this remarkable lady’s fige 
nature is not among the autographs: fhe twice writes her 


“name /rbelia. 


“ N° xxirt. of this reign is a note of the jointure of the 
queen, Ann of Denmark, which amounted in all to 6,376). 
N° xivIIlI. .is an interefting letter from Jord Cranbourn, af- 
terwards earl of Salifbury, to the archbifhop of York, in 
anfwer to a fatyrical letter of the prelate againft the court and 
government. His lordfhip reprobates the charge that papifts 
were favoured, and that the king was too liberal, and too much 
addi€tedto hunting. N° txvi. prefents another-inftance that 
the ladies were formerly, as now, not averfe to join the Eng- 
ijth long-bow to Cupid’s fhort ones fir Francis Leake thanks 
lord Shrewfbury for a ftag killed by the countefs, and’ in- 
vites her to kill fome of his own. He adds, * I am afraid 
that my honourable ladies, my lady Alathia, and my lady 
Cavendifh, wilt command their arrow heads to be very fharp ; 
yet I charitably truft fuch good ladies will be pitiful.’ 

The earl of Salifbury, in a letter to Roger Kirkham, 1609, 
N° cxvizt. fhews great eagernefs to have his fon chofen one 
of the members of parliament for St. Alban’s. Mr. Lodge re- 
marks in a note, that ‘ we have here, contrary to a vulgar er- 
tor, a proof that feats in the houfe of commons were eagerly 
fought for at this time. Many inftances too occur in the 
Talbot MSS. of eleétions contefted with much heat in the 
late reign.’ From N° ixx. it appears that the famous letter, 
tranfmitted to James by lord Mounteagle, was not the orly 
previous intelligence communicated to him of the gun-powder 
treafon : Thomas Coe, in this letter to lord Salifbury, dated 
the 20th of December, 1605, laying claim to the merit of hav- 
ing, by dint of infinuation, learned the plot from a papift, and 
of difcovering it, in fome enigmatic letters, to the king, in the 
hopes of being called before him. But we muft pais feveral 

curious 
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curious particulars, left our account fhould extend to too great 
Slencth. -. 4 ‘gh Sat 

The ‘Thomas Tarlton, mentioned _yol. iii, p. 350, was, it is 
believed acomic actor, and not queen Elizabeth’s jefter, as 
afleiied by Mra Lodge. ccs. onc jarved open 
. N° crx, of the reigt: of James is another letter from lady 
Arabella Stuart to the earl of, Shrewibury, .dated the 17th of 
Jane 1609. .. Two little extracts fhall be given. 


‘ J find if one“rob a houfé; and build a church with the money, 
the wronged party may ¢o pipe in an ivy-leaf for any redrefs; for 
money Torwell difpofed muft not be taken from that holy work, 
though:the sight owner go a begging. Unto you.it is given to 
underftan | parables, or to command the comment, .but if you be 
of this opinion of the Scribes ‘and Pharifees, I condemn your.lorde 
fhips-by your leave for.an heretic, by the authority of Pope Joan, 
for there is a text faith, you muft nat do evil, that good may come 


thereof,’ ; ’ f,-. , Fae | +1 ar fer 3 - id 





_ © humbly pray your lordfhip’ to beftow two'of the next good 
perfonages of your’s [that} ‘thall ‘fall on’ me ; “not that I mean ta 
convertthem ta.my own benefit, for though I go‘rather for a good 
eletk, than a'worldly wife woman, J ‘afpire to no degree of Pope 
Joan’, but: fome: good ends, whereof this’ bearer will tell your 
lordfhip: one,! My boldnefs fhews how honourably’ I believe of 
your’ difpofing of fuch livings.’ | 
__ At the’elofe of N° cx1ry. the earl of Worcefter informs 
the earl of Salifbury, that he fhall no more repeat to him the 
terms ufed by the king, of ‘ fool, parrotemonger, monkey- 
monger, and twenty other names:’ thefe were the mean fa- 
miliarities of James. N° cxvir prefents remarkable informa- 
tion concerning the wretched manners of the country clergy 
_at that time; a curate at Buxton guilty of manflaughter and 
perjury ; a vicar of keeping an alehoufe, and debauching many 
women, ss, 5 ow ' 
In ‘difmiffing this work, from which we have received much 
important and curious imformation, we cannot do lefs than 
return our thanks to Mr, Lodge for fo valuable an addition. to 
our former collections of this kind. For the Jatter periods 
of Englith hiftery a great deal, has now been done inthis way 5 
and we'‘hope to fee fome induftrious antiquary go back to the 


fifteenth century, the hiftory of which, and Parteulayy, the 
_ reign of Henry VIL requires much original and aut 
jultration. Mr iis Ye 
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The Antiquities of Scotland. Vel. IT. By F. Grofe, Ejq. F.A.S. 
. of London and Perth. . (Concluded from p. 4.1§-) 


| bbencvent caftle is romantically fituated on the brink of a 

perpendicular rocky cliff, in fome parts overhanging the 
fea. Beneath it is a cavern, ‘called the Browney’s Cay feé, now 
nearly filled up’ with rubbbith fallen from the rock and build- 
ing: it is faid to have formerly communicated with the caftle, 
and probably ferved as a fally port, or fecret communication 
with the fea. “Nothing, we are told, can exceed the fublimity 
of the profpect from this cattle. By whom, or at what time 
the ftru@ture was ereéted, our author has ‘not been able to 
learn 3 but, from its ftrength and fituation, it muft formerly 
have been of ‘confequence as‘a fortrefs. 

The old houfe of ‘Caffilis is a great {quare tower, the walls 
of which are uncommonly thick, with a court of fmaller 

gapuildings, beautifully fituated on a bank above ‘the water of 
*“ Dun, and furrounded by extenfive woods of old timber. This 
tower is afcended by a turnpike ftait-cafe; the lower ftory is 
vaulted’; the walls, as high as thé third ftory, are faid to be 
fixteen feet thick: 

' The caftle of Dolquharran is fituated on the’banks of the 
water of Gervan. It confifts, at prefent, of an old tower or 
fortalice, to which is joined a more modern houfe. From the 
‘battlements of the tower there is a fine profpeét of the river 
winding through a well wooded valley. 

Grenand eaftle, in the parifh of Maybole, is defcribed as a 
high houfe upon the top of a rock projecting over the fea. ° 
Qur author obferves, that it is too much expofed to the cold 

and moifture arifing from the fea to be a defirable fituation; 
and ‘has been defigned for fecurity againft furprife, rather than 
~ a-conftant refidence. : 

Alloway church, ftands on the fide of the river at a fmall 
diftance ‘from the ‘bridge of Doon, on the road leading from 
Maybole to Ayr. ‘This church, our author tells us, * is fa- 
mous for being the place wherein the witches and warlocks 
ufed'to hold their infernal meetings, or fabbaths, and prepare 
their magical undtions: here too they ufed to amufe them- 
felves with dancing to the pipes of the muckle-horned deal,’ 
Many ftories of thofe horrid rites, it feems, are ftill current ; 
and. the agreeable antiquary has given one of them in verfe, 
entitled * Fam o’ Shanter,’ with which he was favoured by. 
_ Mr. Burns, the ingenious Scottifh poet. | 

Crofraquel abbey lies in Carrick, one of the fubdivifions of 
the fhire of Ayr. This was a Cluniac abbey, founded by. 
Duncan, fon of Gilbert, in the year 1244. The famous 
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George Buchanan had a confiderable fum of money paid him 
yearly from this abbey, by a grantfromthe crown, °* 

Turnbury Caftle is fituated on the coaft, and is fuppofed to 
be the place called by Ptolemy Perigonium. At prefent, little 
more than the foundatigns of the building are remaining. 
Beneath it are fome vaults, which have probably once been 
fally-ports, communicating with the water. : 

Colaine or Culzeen Caftle ftands 6n the coaft of Carrick, 
ina bay to which it gives name. It is elevated on a rock: 
eighty feet above the level of the fea, which it feems to over-. 
hang. At the bottom of the rock, under the caftle, are three 
eaves, well known in the country for the legendary tales re- 
lated of them; on which account they are celebrated by Mr.. 
Burns, the poet before mentioned, in his excellent poem on 
Hallow E’en. . 

Sorne Caftle is delightfully fituated on a lofty and well: 
wooded rocky terrace, overlooking the water of Ayr. The 
building feems at leaft as old as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It was formerly a feat of the earls of Loudon. 

The old caftle or manfion of Auchinleck. ‘The only remains 
are the fragment of a ruined wall and window. It was feated 
on an infulated rock, ftanding in the river, and appears to 
have been very difficult of accefs. ‘This place, continuing in 
the fame family, ‘belongs at prefent to James Bofwell, efq. 
well known to the public by his writings. Lg 

The abbey of Kilwinning is fituated about three miles north 
of the burgh of Irving, near the Irifh fea. It was founded 
in the year 1140, by Hugh Morville, conftable of Scotland, 
for monks of the Tyronefian order, brought from Kelfo. 
‘The buildings of this place, when entire, according to tradi-: 
tion, occupied feveral acres; but at prefeng their fituation can-: 
not be exactly traced out. 

Dean Caftle confifts of a large vaulted fquare tower, which 
feems to have been built about the beginning of the fifteenth. 
century; and is furrounded by a court and other buildings 
apparently more modern. It was one of the ancient feats of 
the Boyds, earls of Kilmarnock. ! 

Corthill Houfe is now aruin, about a mile from Stewarton 
on the road to Paifley. It was the feat of the family of Cun- 
ningham. 

The abbey of Paifley ftands in the town of that name, in 
the fhire of Renfrew. It was firft a priory, and afterwards 
changed into an abbey of black monks, brought from Wen- 
lock in England. It. was founded in the year 1164. The 
monks of this-place are fuppofed to have written a chronicle 
ef the affairs of Scotland; called the black book of Paifley, 
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from the colour of its cover. “Fhis eurious moniment of an- 


tiquity, cited frequently by Buchanan, belonged to.the prefi- 
dent Spotefwood, after whofe death it was carried into Eng- 
land by general Lambert, and is now in the king’s library. - 


Pafling into Tweedale, we come ta the crofs church at Pee-. 
bles. ‘This is part of the conventual church faid to have been’ 


built by king Alexander II. in 1257. The church was up- 
wards of a hundred feet-in length, and formed with thé mo- 
naftery a fquare building. It is now ftripped of the feats and 
roof; but the walls, by a commendable act of the magiftrates 
and council, haye been ordained to continue as a venerable 
monument of. antiquity.. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Peebles. The time of its conftruc-’ 


tion is not known; but it is fajd to have been dedicated by 
Jocaline, bifhop of Glafgow, who died in the year 1199. 
From the ftyle of its architecture, our author judges it to be 
of confiderable antiquity. ‘The tower, which is fquare, is ftilk 
{ftanding, with fome fragments of the fide walls of the 
church. : 
Nid Path Caftle ftands on a rock proje€ting over the north 
bank of the river T'weed, which at this place runs through a 
deep narrow glen, well wooded on both fides, and towards the 
land on the north fide, commanding an important pafs. By 


whom, or at what period it was built, is notknown. The 


walls of this caftle are eleven feet thick. 

Auchincefs Caftle is fituated on the weft fide of the river 
Evan, near its junction with the water of Garfell, and ftands 
on an eminence, furrounded by a morafs. The building, 
when entire, was a {quare, flanked by a round tower on each 
angle. ‘The walls more remarkably thick and high, the whole 
furropnded by a double ditch. : 

Drummelzier Caftle is fituated clofe to the river Tweed. It 
was formerly the feat of the powerful family of Tweedie, who 
had great poffeffions in, the fouth of Scotland. 

Tweedmuir Church ftands on a mount, which is generally 
fuppofed to be an ancient tumulus, and is vulgarly called a 
Roman work. Our author informs us that nothing can be 
more romantic than the hills hereabouts. 

Clackmanan Tower, in Clakmananfhire, is pleafantly fitu- 
ated on-the fummit of a hill, commanding an extenfive and 
beautiful profpect over the adjacent country. It was long the 


feat of the chief of the Bruces. ‘The large fquare tower, 


delineated in. the plate is called Robert Bruce’s Tower. His 

two-handed fword and helmet, we are told, were not logg 
ago, and probably ftill are, preferved at this place. 3 

Loch Leven Caitle, in. Kinrofs-fhire, ftands’in an ifland 
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meafuring about eight Englifh acres. The ifland is fituated 
nearly in the middle of a loch or lake about twelve miles in 
circumference, and in many places twenty-four fathoms deep. 
It is not known when this ca(tle was built; but it is mentioned 
im hiftory as early as the year 1335, when it was befieged by 
fir John de Sterling. 

Lochor Caftle is built on a peninfula on the fouth fide of 
the Loch of Lochor, in the fhire of Kinrofs, and was found- 
ed by Duncan de Lochor, in the reign of Malcolm IV. king 
of Scotland, in the year 1160. It confifted of a ftrong fquare 
tower, with many lower, buildings, furrounded by a wall, 
with round towers, wafhed by the waters of the Loch, which 
abounds with pike and perch. 

In Linlithgow-fhire, the obje& with which we are prefent- 
ed is the palace of Linlithgow. It is fituated near the town 
of that name, on, an eminence near the northern bank of a 
fine Loch or Lyn. King Edward [. built a palace on this 
fpot, in whichhe refided during a whole winter; but in 1307 
jt was taken and demolifhed by one BinnyaScotchman. The 
prefent palace was afterwards built by the kings of Scotland. 
It is a magnificent edifice of a fquare form, the greater part of 
it five ftories high. In.one of the fides is a room ninety-five 
feet long, thirty feet fix inches wide, and thirty-three high. 
The church is ahandfome building, and fome of the windows 
are extremely elegant. Here is ftill fhewn the aifle where 
James the Fourth faw the apparition that warned him of the 
impending fate of the battle of Hodden. 

“In Stirlingfhire, Almond Houfe or Caftle ftands on an emi- 
nence, about half a mile fouth of the great road leading from 
Linlithgow to Stirling. It confifts of two old towers, with a 
modern addition at the caftend. Part of the tower appears to 
be very ancient. 

Bruce’s Caitle is fituated on a rocky eminence, about fix 
niles fouth-eaft from Stirling. From the traces of the walls 
&c. it feems, when entire, to have occupied a large area. 
Some vaults are {till remaining. 

The Nunnery of. Emanuel, or Manuel, is fituated on the 
borders of Stirlingfhire, upon the weft-bank of the water of 
Avon, about a mile from the bridge of Linlithgow. It was 
founded. about the year 1156 by king Malcolm IY. . Little 
now remains except the weft end of the church. ‘The ftruc- 
ture is of hewn ftone but unadorned; yet there is an elegant 
fimplicity in it, and, with the beauty of the furrounding ob-« 
jects, it makes a very picturefque appearance. 

The object next mentioned is Stirling Caftle, which is ad- 
mitted-by our author to be of great antiquity. When ee 
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firft built is unknown; but he obferves that the natural 
{trength of the rock on which it ftands, efpecially before the 
ufe of artillery and bombs, muft have always catfed it to be 
occupied and fortified. Old chronicles fay it was fortified by 
Agricola, and alfo by the Picts. This ca{tle was occafionally 
the refidence of the Scottifh kings, but not a fixed palace: till 
the family of Stewart mounted the throne. James III. built 
in it a large hall, now called the parliament-houfe, in which 
feveral parliaments have been held. ‘The prefent palace was 
erected by James V. It is a fquare building, all-of hewn 
{tone, adorned with fculpture, and contains many large and 
elegant apartments. For the interefting hiftorical account, as 
well as the particular defcription which the author has givén 
- of this ancient fortrefs, we muft refer our readers to the 
work. . . 

The Grey Friars Church at Stirling was built in the year 
1494. Itisa handfome ftructure, in the beft ftyle of what is 
called Gothic architecture; built all of hewn ftone, with an 
arched roof, fupported by two rows of pillars. ~ 

Doun Caftle, according to tradition, was built by Murdoek, 
duke of Albany, who was, itis faid, executed on a hill within 
fight of it. It is pleafantly and ftrongly fituated, being almoft 
furrounded by the river Teath. 

In Perthfhire, Gowrie Caftle ftands on the fouth eaft fide of 
the town of Perth, when, or by whom it was built, is not 
a{certained ; but from its appearance and ftyle of architecture 
our author afcribes it to ths time of James V. of at moft to . 
that of James ITV. It now ferves as barracks for the detach- 
ment of royal artillery in Scotland. 

The Monks Tower ftands ina walk rear the river Tay, in 
the garden of Gowrie-houfe. It is of an oval figure, with 
-a high roof, vaulted within; and now ferves for a’ magazine 
of powder. 7 

Hunting Tower was part of the pofleflions of the Gowrie 
family, and was originally called Ruthven Caftle; but being 
forfeited on account of the Gowrie plot, the name, to oblite- 
rate every trace of the family, was changed to that of Hunt- 
ing Tower. By whom it was founded, and the time of itd 
erection, are equally unknown. It confifts of two ancient 
{quare towers, connected by buildings of later date. ‘This 
place is famous in the Scottifh hiftory for ‘ The Raid of 
Ruthven ;’ and our author recites; from Mr. Pennant, an 
extraordinary anecdote of a young lady, relative to a domeftic 
tranfaction in the family of Gowrie. : 

Elcho Caftle ftands near four miles below Perth, on the 
fouth fide of the -river Tay. Jt was formerly a large and 
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ftrong place, but is now in ruins, and has not been inhabited 
for many years. 

Caftle Campbell is feated ona fteep peninfulated rock, un- 
der vaft mountains, which overfhadow it on every fide; hav- 
ing to the fouth a view through a deep glen, thagged with 
brufh-wood, and watered by arivulet. From the dreary and 
folemn fituation, this pile was formerly called the Caftle of 
Gloom; and the names of the adjacent places feem to have’ 
correfponded with the denomination: for it ftands in the pa- 
rifh of Dolor, was bounded by the glen of Care, and wafhed 
by the burn of Sorrow.‘ ; 

Culrofs or Kyllenrofs Abbey ftands upon an eminence, com- 
manding a beaytiful and extenfive view of the Forth and the © 
coaft on both fides. It was founded in the year 1217 by Mal- 
colm, earl of Fife. Confiderable remains of the monaftry are 
yetextant. ‘The conventual church was not only dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, but alfo to St. Servanus the confeffor, whofe 
feftival was annually kept on the firft day of July, even long 
after the reformation; on which day the men and women 
were accuftomed to affemble early in the morning, and walk 

_in proceffion round the town, carrying green boughs in their 
hands, and afterwards fpending the remainder of the day in 
feftivity. This proceffion is ftill continued, but is now 
changed from the faint’s day to the king’s birth day. 

The cathedral of Dunblane is fituated on an eminence on 
the eaftern bank of the river Allan, and overlcoking the town. 
It was built by king David about the year 1142. Much of 
this cathedral is yet ftanding, though faft falling to decay. Tlic 

choir is kept in repair, and ferves for the parochial church. 

‘The length of this cathedral is 216 feet, the breadth 76, the 
heighth of the walls 50 feet, and of the tower 128. 

Abernethy College is fituated near the junction of the 
Frn and the Tay. It was once the capital city of the Picts. 
Here was a bifhopric, faid to be the metropolitan of all 
Scotland, till, in the year 840, ic was tranflated to St. An- 
drew’s, by Kenneth LI.- Here was alfo a conyent of the 
Caldees, changéd, in 1272, to a priory of*canons regular. 

This place is chiefly remarkable for having one of thefe tall 
flender conical towers, of which there is only one more in 
Scotland, that is at Brechen, though they abound in Ireland. 

But their date, and the ufe for which they were conftru€ted, 
remains {tilt doubtful. Of the different opinions on this fub- 
ject, however, our author gives a particular account. 

Glamis Caftle ftands in Angus-fhire, and originally confifted 
of two rectangular towers, longer than broad, with walls of 

fifteen feet in thickuefs. They were connected by a fquare 
/ projection, 
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projection; and together formed a figure not unlike the letter 
Z, excepting that’in the caftle the corners were all reCtangular. . 
Great alterations and additions were made to this houfe by 
Patrick, éarl of Kinghorn: . Aa? 

Aberbroth Abbey is. fituated on the fea fhore, on the burn 
of Brithock cr Brothe. It was founded in 1178; and was 
one of the moft fumptuous abbeys in Scotland. Being built 
with a red ftone found in the neighbourhood; it ill refifts the 
weather, fo that the ornamental parts expofed to the open air. . 
are much defaced. The infide length of the whole church is . 
270 feet. On the fouth weft corner is a tower, now the ftee- 
ple of the prefent parifh kirke; and at the fouth eaft corner is 
the Darn, or private gate, over which was a houfe for cate- . 
chifing. The greateft part of the walls was ftanding within 
the memofy of perfons {till living, but are now nearly denioe . 
lifhed. 

The cathedral church of Brechen was a bifhop’s fee, and was 
founded about the year 1140, by king David I. .It is.a hand- 
fome building, in length one hundred and fixty feet, in breadth . 
fixty-one. “che eaftern part is ruinous; the weftern now 
ferves for the parifh church. ‘The tower is one hundred and 
twenty feet high, fquare and embattled, and is crowned with 
a hexagonal fpire pierced with fmall windows. At this place 
is likewife a tall flender tower, fimilar to that at Abernethy. 

The Red Caftle ftands on a high cliff, called the Red Head, 
on the fouth fide of the bay of Lunan. According to tradis | 
tion, it was once the refidence of king William, furnamed 
the lion, by whom it is likewife faid to have been built, He 
began his reignin the year 1165, and diedin 1214. Very lit- 
tle of this caftle is at prefent remaining, but its ragged frage 
ments carry the appearance of antiquity. 

From the fhire of Angus the author pafies into that of Abef 
deen, and gives an account of the cathedral church of old 
Aberdeen. This bifhoprick was originally founded at Murthe . 
lack, in the county of Bamff, by Malcolm IIs in the year 
IOIO, in commemoration of a great victory obtained by him — 
over the Danes. Having continued 127 yeats at Murthlack, 
it was, in the year 1137, tranflated to Aberdeen by king Da- 
vid I. The cathedral was begun about the year 1165, but 
having fuffered much during the contentions between Bruce 
and Baliol, appears to. have remained unfinifhed till the year“ 
1424,, .Of this ancient building, there at prefent remain the 
two fpires, one hundred and twelve feet high; and the nave 
one, hundred and thirty-five, by fixty-four feet, infide méa- 
fure. 

Dunotter Caftle is firuated on the eaft coaft of Kincardine- 
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fhire, on a rock projecting into the fea, acceflible from the 
land on the weft fide, and that only by a narrow, fteep, and 
winding path, over a deep gully, by which it is connected 
with the main land, and which ferves as a kind of natural 
fofs or ditch, the adjacent rock having been fcarped, and ren- 
dered inacceflible by art. The entrance into the caftle is 
through a gate, in a wall of aboye forty feet high; whence 
by a long paflage, partly arched over, and through another 
gate pierced with four loop holes, there is an entry to the area 
of the caftle, which meafures about an Englifh acre and a 
quarter. Th- area is furrounded by an embattled wall, and 
occupied by buildings of very different ages. The oldeft ex- — 
cept the chapel is a iquare tower, faid to have been built at the 
clofe of the fourteenth century. This place was formerly 
the property of the family of Keith, earls marfhal of Scot- 
Jand. | 
In Bamffihire ftands the caftle of Boyne, about fix miles 
fouth of Cullen. It is romantically fituated on a high perpen- 
dicular rock, on the fouth fide of a deep gloomy ravine or © 
glen, through which runs the river ; the banks being wooded ' 
quite to the water’s edge. The building was a reCtangular 
parallelogram, with its angles flanked by round towers. ‘The 
principal entrance was over a draw bridge,and through a gate- 
defended likewife by two round towers. It was lately ufed for 
a granary, but is now quite a ruin. na 
The cathedral church of Elgin ftands in Morayfhire. It 
was founded in 1224; but after having ftood 166 years from 
the date of its foundation, was burat down by Alexander 
Stewart, lord of Badenoch, commonly called the wolf of 
Badenoch; for which aét he was excommunicated. The ca- 
thedral being at length rebuilt, it remained entire for many 
years, tillin the beginning of the fixteenth century, the great 
fteeple in the centre fell down. It foon after began to be re- 
built, but the work was not. finifhed before the year 1538, 
when the height of the tower, including the fpire, was 198 
feet. ‘The chapter-houfe of the cathedral is particularly con- 
{picuous for its architeCture. Our author gives the dimen- 
fions of many parts of this cathedral, which appears to have 
been one of the moft beautiful edifices of the kind in Britain. 
The priory of Plufcarden ftands on the north fide of the ri- 
ver Lochty, about fix miles fouth-weft from the town of El- 
gin. The walls of the precin& are almoft entire, and make 
nearly a {quare figure. The church which ftands about the 
middle of the {quare, is a fine edifice, in the form of a crofs, 
with a fquare tower in the middle, all of hewn ftone. The 
chapter-houfe is defcribed as a piece of curious posh 
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This priory, was founded by king Alexander II. in the year 
1230. 

The bifhop’s palace of Spynie is feated on a rifing ground 
on the fouth bank of the Loch of Spynie, which was for=, 

merly three miles in length; but now, by drains and banks, 
is much confined. This was the chief palace of the bifhops 

of Moray, and, when entire, is faid to have been one of the 
moft magnificent epifcopal palaces in Scotland. 

The priory of Pittenweam was fituated in the town of Pit- 
tenweam, near the fouth-eaft corner of the county of Fife: 
_ when, or by whom it was founded is not known, but it feems 
to have been at an early period. 

Rofeythe Caitle ftands in the county of Fife, a little 
above the north ferry ; its origin is likewife unknown. We 
are told the tradition of the country is, that the mother of 
Oliver Cromwell was born in this caftle, and that the pro- 
tector himfelf therefore vifited it during the time he command- 
ed the army in Scotland. 

The Abbey-of Balmerino is faid to have been of beautiful 
ftructure, begun in the year 1229, by king Alexander II. and 
his mother, “mergarda, daughter to the earl of Beaumont. 

Dumfermling Abbey is fituated in the town of that name: 
It was a Benedictine monaftery, begun by king Malcolm Can- 
more, and finifhed by Alexander I. ‘The remains of this ab- 
bey are very extenfive, and fhew it to have been once an. ele- 
gant building. At this place was likewife a magnificent palage 
of the kings of Scotland. 

The Cathedral of St. Andrew’s was begun in the year 
1161. Of this magnificent ftru€ture nothing remains above 
ground but fragments of the eaft and weft ends; the fouth 
wall of the choir, meafuring in length about 180 feet, and 
30 inheight. ‘The weft end confifts of a large gate, with a 
pointed arch, called the Golden Gate, probably from its hav- 
ing been once gilt. Over it are a feries of arches, above 
which was a large window. On each fide of the gate was a 
polygonal tower, with aconical top. “That on the north fide 
is fallen down. The eaft end has alfo two turrets, with 
pointed tops, between which were three windows, and above 
them a large one, occupying almoft the whole {pace between 
the turrets. In the fouth wall is likewife a range of windows 
with pointed arches. At the eaft end is the chapel of St. 
Regulus, chiefly remarkable for its tower, which is a fquare 
of twenty feet. Its height is a hundred and fix feet. The 
body of this chapel is fill remaining. 

The Caftle of St. Andrew’s ftands by the fea fide, ona 
ridge of rocks north of the town, and faid to have been ac- 
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_ceffible by a narrow paflage. The great fquare tower is {till 
fufficiently entire to give fome idea of the elegance of the 
building. 

Dunflafage Caftle is in Argylefhire ; but the time of its con, 

-* ftruction is unknown. It is reputed, however, to he of great 

antiquity, and was once the feat of the Pidtith and Scottifh 

kings. At this place was preferved, far a long time, the fa- 

mous ftone, the palladium of Scotland, which was afterwards 

removed to cone, and is now in Weftminfter Abbey, The 

caftle is of a fquare form, the infide eighty-feven feet. Three 

of the angles have round towers, It is partly in ruins, but 
in other parts habitable. ) 

. Newark Caftle, in Renfrewfhire, flands on the eaftern 

yoint of the bay which contains the town and harbour of * 
port Glafgow and Newark. Some part of it was inhabited 
about fifty years ago, but it is now in ruins. 

Of Brodie Caftle, in the ifle of Arran, nothing but tradi- 
tion remains. ar ts ns gk . 

Ranza Caftle flands on a low projecting neck of land in 
the Ifle of Arran, and guards the entrance into a {mall har; 
bour, This building confifts of two fquare towers united, 
2) fa ee ee een ee 
~ Dunvegan Caftle ftands on a high rock, over a lock of the 
fame name, in the Mle of Sky. The oldeft part is a fquare 
tower, which with a wall round the edge of the rock, was the 
priginal Gomancetem. 

The Abbey of Inch-Colm ftands upon an ifland in.the Forth, 
and was founded by king Alexander I, about the year 1123. 
Great part of this manaftery is ftill remaining. 

The prefent volume concludes with Addenda containing a. 
fhort account of LittleDen Tower in Berwickthire, which 
was pleafantly fituated on acliff, overlooking the river Tweed, 
but 1s now in ruins; with fome additions to the account of 
Thrieve Caftle, in Galloway; of-Caftle Campbell, in Perth- 
fhire; and of the Abbey of Cambuflienneth, in Stirlingfhire. 
Thefe few additions deferve the more to be mentioned, as 
they fhow the great care and accuracy of the author in col- 
leting all the information which can be obtained concerning 
the ancient edifices in Scotland. me wag loca 
~ On the whole, this vqlume, as well as the preceding, by 
the fidelity of the narrative and the accuracy of the delinea- 
tions, mutt afford great pleafure to all who have any relifh for 

antiquities; and it may be juftly accounted fortunate, that the 
ingenious author lived to accomplifh a plan, by which future 
ages will be enabled to form an idea of the ancient buildings 
is thefe kingdoms, when the greater part, if not all the ftruc- 
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tures, fhall have yielded to the ravages of time. At -prefent 
the defcriptions are highly gratifying, and the hiftorical ae- 


count of the various buildings adds greatly to the merit of the 
work. 





MA Fournal kept in the Ile of Man. By Richard Townley, E/q. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 8s. fewed. Cadell. 179:. 


HIS work is beneath formal criticifm, being equally un- 
ht for the feverity of cenfure, or the folemnity of ap- 
plaufe. How it came into print, in its prefent form, we can 
ardly imagine ; for it is often a mere journal of anility; tell- 
ing wheré the author dined, and how he flept, and what 
fhowers fell, and all fuch trivial chit-chat. Here and there, 
however, we find fome remarks worth notice, and fome new 
information. thee 
We fhall firft give a fpecimen of the author’s manner, and 
_then proceed to ftate fome of his obfervations which may de- 
ferve attention. 


‘ May 3d. © The wind blew very hard all night, and ufhered 
in a dark, cool, morning.—I attended Divine Service, which 
was very well performed, by Mr. Smith. Finding the chaife 
arrived, when I came out of church, 1 very foon afterwards left 
Bootle, in order to fave the tide pafflage at Ravenglafs.. The day 
clearing up made the drive along the Cumberland coaft to White- 
haven, very pleafant, and more amufing by affording profpects of 
fo many gentlemen’s houfes, from the road ; feveral of them finely 
fi:uated. 

« 4th. A b-ight morning, but very cool; though the wind 

lows from the S. W. 

‘ Whiiehaven is a very large and populous place; yet not fo 
handfome a town as I expected; though there is a general regu- 
larity in the ftreets ; in which are many good houfes, and fome 
handfome churches. The houfe that took my fancy moft, was 
Mr. Littledale’s,.in Duke- ftreet. 

‘ The harbour is a noble one; capable of receiving vaft num- 
bers of veffels within its moles; which may boaft more of ufeful. 
nefs than ornament; being very far inferior in that refpect, to the 
noble ones at Liverpool. 

‘ I paid a vifit, the laft afternoon, to a worthy lady, a pretty 
old acquaintance. I found her looking very well, but complain- 
ing of fome rheumatic pains, which the uncommon feverity of the 
late long winter had brought on. Her amiable daughter looked 
charmingly. 

‘ sth. The morning being very fine, for a wonder, I was in 
hopes to have gone on board the Fly packet, according to ap- 
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pointment yefterday ; but the captain thinks the wind is not quite 
fair enough, .in point; therefore wifhes to take the chance of the 
evening tide, in hopes that the wind will then be more favour- 
able for our paflage to the ifland. 

* Difappointed in failing, on fo charming a morning, I folaced: 
myfilf by taking a long walk upon the North pier, where it is 
very pleafant ; commanding fuch extenfive fea profpects towards 
Scotland, and thofe finely terminated by the many high mountains 
in that-part of Britain, and which were, at that time, finely 
gilded by the morning-fun. 
~ © Pris a pity there is not a cleaner and more commodicus road 
fo that noble pier head.’ 


Our author’s account of the rock-cod, vol. i. p. 14. is-eu- 
rious. . ‘This f{pecies, generally found at the bottom of the 
rugged rocks which encircle the Ifle of Man, feems to be 
quite diftin@& from the grey or common fort. When it is 
firft taken out of the water it is entirely of a beautiful red: 
colour, is a firm and well-fed fith, and of a fuperior flavour. 

There is, (vol. i. p.17.) a fenfible tax laid upon dogs 
in this iffe, fix fhillings, Manks money, or five fhillings and 
fexepenee Englith, upon every grey-hound, pointer, or fpring- 
ing {panel 5 three fhillings on cvery hound; and fix-pence 
upon’ every other dog; a pack of hounds paying according 
to the number at three fhillings per head. ‘This tax is appro- 
priated towards the repair of the roads. 

Mr. ‘Pownley’s remarks on an interefting fubjeCt, the her- 
ring-fifhery at the Ifle of Man, we fhall extra in his own 
words. 


‘ The common people of this place are, certainly, of a moft 
lazy, indolent difpofition; lying very late in a morning, and, 
_ when aroufed by. neceflity, from the bed of floth, going to their 
feyeral employments, with a moft vifible reluctance. This is a 
character uniformly given of the labouring people in general, be- 
longing to the ifland, by thofe who have long known them. 
However, it is agreed by all, that there is one kind of bufinefs, 
in which they engage with the greateft alacrity: the herring-fifh- 
ery.. During that bufy feafon, not the leaft fign of fupinenefs, or 
indolence, is obfervable in thofe who engage in it: on the con- 
trary, unremitting indufiry, and the moft active fpirit of enter- 
prife, pervade, invigorate, and enliven the whole mafs of the 
people, that devote themfelves to that hurrying, and (fometimes) 
dangerous, employment. 

‘ There are not lefs than four hundred prodigious fine boats 
(belanging to the people of the ifle) that are engaged yearly in 
that bufinefs, Thofe boats are manned with ftout hands, from five, 
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to feven, or eight, in a boat. The gains, from the fithery, are 
fometimes enormous; but, in fome untoward feafons, very trifling ; 
hardly paying the charges of fitting owt; yet in this; as in all 
other lotteries, the flattering hope of gaining a confiderable prize 
buoys up their fpirits, and induces them moft freely to hazard 
both life and property, in their only favourite purfuit. 

‘ As foon as the feafon is entirely over, they retire to their ref- 
pective homes, to enjoy the fruits of their toil; and indulge them- 
felves (with the moft unbounded latitude) in the only pleafures of 
life which they think worthy of attaining, (by the fweat of the 
brow) intemperance, fleep and iridolence. In the torpid ftate arif- 
ing from fuch indulgences, they are fure to continue as long 
as there are any remains of their earnings ; till thofe are entirely. 
exhaufted, it is in vain to folicit numbers of them to the moit 
eafy, or the moft neceflary, kinds of labour: frequently refufing 
(according to credible information) their aid in getting in the 
fruits of the ground ; even in a tickiifh harveft-time.’ | 


In another paflage Mr. Townley obferves that it is an opi- 
nion.in Man that great numbers of herrings are dred in the 
bays and channels about the ifland; and that he has feen 
confiderable fhoals of young herrings, that, from their dimi- 
nutive fize, could never have journeyed*from fhores very 
diftant. i alee 

‘The obfervations on the ftrange neglect of the hay, (vol, i. 
p: 143-) afford a melancholy proof of want of common. ins 
duftry in the inhabitants of this ifle. Mr. Townley, (vol. i. 
p- 148), defcribes a ‘ marine creature’ called the battle-cock : 
it © has a round place upon its breaft, exactly refembling the 
fucker of a pump, by which it adheres fo clofely to its hofeay 
{pot on the rock, when it fits in the attitude of a frog, as not 
to be removed from thence but by force.’ 

The account of the bifhop of Sodor, (p. 188.) is a miftake 5 
it being now well known that the title was derived from the 
Weftern Iflands of Scotland, called Sudareys by the Norwe- 
gians, who poflefled them from the ninth century. Mr. 
‘Townley’s account of the manner of curing herrings in Man, 
(p. 194.) feems particular and exact. He afterwards proceeds 


to narrate the fuperftitious manner of exorcifing a boat that - 


is bewitched, or is fo unlucky as to catch no fifh, by moving 
the flame of heath all along the boat. 

Our author’s work is interf{perfed with poetical quotations ; 
thofe from the Latin fervices are pretty exact, but thofe from 
the Englifh are almoft always erroneous, witnefs among many 
that from Akenfide, (p. 203.) The former Mr. Townley feems 
to have given from books, the latter from memory. [is idea 
of the origin of thofe remarkable verdant circles called fairy 

rings, 
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rings, (p- 208), is worth notice : he fuppofes them to be caufed 
by grubs-who work the ground in a circular direGtion; but 
his experiment is unfatisfactory; for, he appears not to have 
examined much of the adjacent turf, while, if the fame grubs 
were found in it, the reafoning falis.’ He fays, indeed, that 
the foil under the ring was better pulverifed than ‘ under the 
furrounding heath, when there were no infects vifible:’ but 
we with that the experiments were frequently repeated, and 
narrated with more exactnefs, for thefe rings form a remark- 
able and hitherto unexplained phenomenon. ey. 

In proceeding tothe fecond volume of this motley perform- 
ance, we find feveral extracts interfperfed from a former 
journal of our author, kept at Boulogne in winter 1788-9, 
which form not the leaft amufing parts of the performance. 
The fmuggling bufinefs Mr. Townley reprefents as ftill flou- 
rifhing much, both at Boulogne, to which confiderable quan- 
tities of Englith wool are furreptitioufly brought, and upon 
the coafts of Scotland and Ireland. 

From vo}. ii. p. 97, we learn, that fifty-fix children fell 
martyrs to the fmall-pox in the little town of Douglas, be- 
tween the 27th of April and the 2d of Odtober 1790, of 
whom three were under inoculation. , 

Our author, (vol. ii. p. 184,) gives fome patriotic remarks 
on the improvement of the Ifle of Man, particularly by the 
eneouragement of the fifhery: but our limits will not permit 
us to follow him. The character of the inhabitants, (p. 193), 
is general and indiftinét. | | 

At the end of this Journal there is an Appendix, contain- 
ing fome curious original papers concerring the Ifle of Man. 
We with that the author had given better illuftrations of them, 
and particularly that he explained the office, rights, and du- 
ties of thofe twenty-four men called the Keys of the ifland, 
a diftin€tion which has fubfifted from the Norwegian conquett 
to this day. easy 
' Upon the whole, this work, if reduced to a quarter of its 

refent fize, by being ftripped of its ridiculous  trivialities, 
colloquial expreffions, and foreign matter, might afford both 
amufement and inftruétion. 
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EAST INDIES. 


HE Britifh arms have been hitherto rather fuécefsful in 
this quarter, but the fuccefs is unimportant and indeci- 

five. According to the lateft intelligence lord Cornwallis had 
afcended the Ghauts, or range of mountains, which on the eaft 
protects the country of Myfore, the fovereignty of Tippoo, 
{as other Ghauts or mountains do on the weft, which, for 
the benefit of Indian, geography, fhould have lefs vague ap- 
pellations): and general Abercrombie had advanced to -meet 
him from the cpaft; and had taken fuch a pofition as would 
enable him to keep open his communication, and fupply both 
armies with provifions and ftores. Bangalore contidered as 
the key to « ringapatam, the capital of ‘lippoo’s dominions, 
although a place of confiderable ftrength, could not be ex- 
pected to hold ont Jong againft the force by which it was on 
the point of being attacked; and could not be faved but by a 
battle, the event of which there was little reafon to apprehend. 
It is alfo afhrmed that Tippoo, alarmed for the fafety of Ban- 
galore, had evacuated the Carnatic, and by forced marches over- 

taken Cornwallis; and on the 4th of. March made a bold at- 
tempt on the baggage of the Britifh army, but was repulfed 
with confiderable lofs. Tippoo however had reached Banga- 
lore, and encamped in its neighbourhood, previous to the ar- 
rival of our forces: fo that a general action was expected. 
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The Mahrattas have evinced great ardour in the campaign’ 


againft Tippoo; and the Nizam, affifted by the Englifh, has 
taken Copal, a place of ftrength and importance. 

It is aflerted that Madagee Scindia, a Mahratta chief, has 
feized the diadem of the Moguls, lately enjoyed by Shaw- 
Allum: an event which may lead to important confequences. 

As the charter of the Eaft India company is about to expire 
it is not improbable that government may at laft fee the pro- 
priety of afluming the direct management of the territory, and 
leaving only the commerce to the company. 


TURKEY. 


In {pite of an extenfive war, and exhautted treafury, the pro- 
grefs of the Ruffian arms‘has beenremarkable. The appoint- 
mentof Juffuff Pacha to be Vizir feemed for atime to lend fome 
fpirit to the Turkifh preparations. J.arge bodieseof recruits 
from Afia joined the main army, which was intended to act 
in two divifions, one to cover the chief pafs of Mount Hzmus, 
the other to advance to Kilia Nova at the mouth of the Da- 
nube. The Ottoman fleet was alfo reinforced, and appointed 
to affemble near Varna, thence to fail to the Crimea, to at- 
tack the Ruffians. But it is a juft faying of the Turks, ‘If 
God have afligned the dominion of the earth to the Moflems, 
he -has left that of the fea to-the infidels ’ the Mahometans’ 
have never had reafon to boaft of their maritime expeditions. 
By land their arms have met with new difgraces, which fhall 
be briefly {pecified under the article of Ruffia. 


AFRICA. 


The bey of Tunis requires 600,000 fequins, for the conti~ — 


nuation of the privileges granted to the republic of Venice, a 
demand with which the Venetians are little difpofed to com- 
ply. It is alfo faid that he requires 190,000 fequins from the 
French nation, before he will acknowledge the national flag. 

Baba Mahomet, dey of Algiers, died on the *2th of July, 
at the age of eighty years, and in the 25th of his reign. He 
has been fucceeded, without tumult, by Cid Haflan, his prime 
minifter, aged about fifty. 


RUSSIA 


On the 6th of April, prince Galitzin pafled the Danube 


below Lfaccia, with 4000 men, and attacked a body of Turks 
encamped along that river, which he totally routed. ‘Two 
days after the Ruffians took Mackfchin, and made prifoners a 
Pacha of three tails, another of two, Haffan Samfundzi Bafia, 
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the favourite officer of the prefent Grand Vizir, and who had 
been fent to regulate the warlike operations; befides Ibrahim 
Baffa, and fixty officers, with a great number of privates, and 
nine pieces of brafs ordinance. ‘The Turks are. reported to 
have had 2000 killed, and among them many foreign officers. 

On the 15th of June, prince Repnin, who was pofted in 
the environs of Galatz, ordered a detachment of his army, 
under the command of general Kutufow, to pafs the Danube. 
Near Bubada this detachment attacked a body of 23,000 
men, compofed of Turks and Tartars, commanded by the 
Khan, which was defeated. ‘This fuccefs induced the prince 
to approach Brailow. ‘The Grand Vizir, who was pofted 
near Siliftria, with a refpectable force, had thrown a bridge 
over the Danube, for the purpofe of fuccouring that fortred ‘ 
The Ruffians, ignorant of this difpofition, had formed a defign 
to furprize the place; but were fo warmly received that the 
were forced to retire with great lofs, three thoufand being 
killed or wounded. 

‘This check has been compenfated by fuperior advantages. 
Prince Repnin was with the army at Galatz when he received 
intelligence that the forces of the Grand Vizier, confifting of 
nearly 90,000 men, began to fhew themfelves in advanced de- 
tachments, in the environs of Maczin in Bulgaria. On this 
information he refolved immediately to pafs the Danube with 
24,000 men, of which nearly the one half were cavalry. - On 
the oth of July, at break of day, the Ruflians perceived the 
whole of the Turkifh army encamped on the heights. Scarce- 
ly had the columns time to form for the attack, when they were 
aflaulted by the Turkifh cavalry, to the amount, as is faid, 
of near 70,c00o. The Ruflians, by the advantage of their ar- 
tillery, repulfed three furious attacks; and threw the enemy 
into fuch confufion, that they fled with precipitation to the 
mountains. The Grand Vizir, who was bringing forward 
the infantry, was forced to retire, without taking part in the 
action: and on the following day the Turks had retreated to 
the diftance of twelve leagues. 

On-the 3d of the famc month the fortrefs of Anapa was 
taken by the Ruffians. It was garrifoned by 10,000 Turks, 
and 15,000 Tartars and Circaffians. 

England and Pruffia have, after a long and expenfive armed 
negotiation, at length aflented to the demand of the emprefs, 
which was ftrengthened by the interference of Spain and Den- 
mark, that Oczakow, and the territory between the rivers Bo 
and Niefter, fhall in full fovereignty belong to Ruflia: that 
the river Niefter fhall for the future determine the frontiers 
of Rufha and the Porte: that the two powers may erect on 
the refpective fhores of that river what fortrefles they think 


proper ; 
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proper: and Ruffia egages to grant a free navigation on the 
river Neifter. Thefe-terms are to be propofed by the courts 
of London and Berlin to the Porte; and, if rejected, the 
Turks are to be left to the fate of war. 

Thus has the Porte entered into a war, for the purpofe of 
regaining the Crimea, and after reducing the Ottoman empire 
to extreme weaxnefs, and internal feeds of ruin, irretrievable 
by a government in a regular progrefs of deterioration, loft an 
important territory, and left the exiftence of the expire at 
the mercy of another Ruffian war. By fome advantages offer- 
ed to Pruffia and Poland, and a’ few intrigues, Ruffia may 
change the fluctuating ftream of European politics, and by 
one powerful campaign overturn the 'Turkifh monarchy. 


POLAND. 


The revolution in this country has defervedly engaged much 
of the public attention. In the new conftitution, eftablifhed 
on the 3d of May, (agother proof that nations begin to regard 
written conftitutions as abfolutely neceflary, to prevent the 
moft effential law of a nation from being a vague word,) the 
moft important feature confifts in the throne being declared 
hereditary. The evils of ele€tive monarchy were indeed the 
chief caufe that Poland had almoft ceafed to be confidered as 
a nation ; and the firmnefs of an hereditary fovereignty, mutt 
reftore her to her juft weight and importance, which are doubt- 
lefs great. The dynafty of future kings of Poland is to com- 
mence in Frederic Augultus elector of Saxony, with the right 
of inheritance to his male defcendants: in cafe the prefent 
elector fhall have no male iffue, a hufband chofen by him for 
his daughter, with the confent of the Polifh reprefentatives, 
fhall begin the dynafty: hence the princefs Mary Augufta 
Nepomucena, only daughter of the eleCtor, is declared Infan- 
ta of Poland, Rufhia and her party have been over-awed b 
the fpirit of Pruffia and England, the allies of the ele€tor: 
and if the exertions of England really tended only to fe- 
cure this grand meafure, fo important to the balance af power, 
applaufe is due to the defign and execution. 

So far we have only confidered Poland externally as an Eu- 
ropean nation; but when we perufe the new conftitution, 
with a view to the internal, advantages, we perceive with re- 
gret that, after this boafted change, Poland has juft advanced 
to’that degree of freedom and civilization which other Euto- 
pean countries enjoyed in the thirteenth century. Her hun- 
dreds of citizens are free: her millions of peafants are flaves. 
The grand empiric fecret of government has ever been to 
ftud the chains of flavery. witha few glittering ornaments: to 
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delude the people, (who never fee, and can but fometimes 
feel,) with a few forms of freedom, while the grizly idol of 
tyranny lurks behind the filken veil. Nor could we help 
fmiling, when in the Englith edition of the New Conftitution, 
p- 9, we perufed the following fentence, thus diftinguifhed 
by Italian letters: © we publi/h and proclaim a perfe and en- 
tire liberty to all people, either who may be newly coming to 
fettle, or thofe who, having emigrated, would return to their 
native country.” Excellent Polifh liberty, and worthy the 
applaufe of flaves! Will not Poland be filled with new fet- 
tlers after this folemn affurance ‘that they fhall not be put in 
chains? The whole privileges of the equeftrian order, allow- 
ed by the barbarous laws of the middle ages, when juft laws, - 
and :eifon, and humanity, were unknown, are perpetually 
confirmed. Fifteen millions of men are the flaves of 60,000 
nobles; who may even overturn this boafted conflitution, and 
its mighty conceflions, whenever they chufe to draw their 
{words. 





SPAIN. 


This country, not unmindful of. the convention, has fup- _ 

ported Ruffia in her demands againft our court and that of © 

Berlin. The Spanifh navy is faid to be powerful and ready 

for action. Meantime the government is not a little perplex- 

ed in managing the obedience of the people, fomewhat re- _ 

(fy laxed by the French example. The proclamation againtft 

tinkers and knife-grinders, and the refcript concerning ftrang~ 

ers, {thew allthe deformity, but, at the fame time, thé old age 

of defpotifm. If dotage be a fign of decay, we may foon 

hail a Spanifh revolution with more cordiality than that of 
France. : 





PRUSSIA. 


The active co-operations of this power with Britain need 

(a) not be enlarged upon: but the ceflion of Thorn and Dantzic 

| is not likely-to be accomplifhed, even by the interference of 
England with Poland. 


. . GERMANY. 


Peace having been concluded between the emperor and the 
Porte, it is imagined that the Germanic body may be incited 
to interfere in the affairs of France. The caute of the princes 
who have pofleffions in. Lorraine and Alface, affected by the 
decrees of the French national aflembly, has engaged the 
deliberation of the diet at Ratifbon. Thefe princes found 
their claims on the peace of Weftphalia, and treaty of. Rye. | 
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wick; and all haughtily reje&t compenfation, except three-of 
their number, the dukes of Wirtemberg, and Deux-Ponts, and 
the count de Linages. The ecclefiaftical ele€tors feem de- 
firous of afferting the dignity of the church, which has been 
fo much violated by the national afflembly, in an immediate 
war; while the fecular are inclined to a further negociation. 
It is f{uppofed that the Conclufum of the eleCtoral college will 
foon be finifhed, and that the Germanic body will infift upon 
the defpoiled eftates being put upon thefooting they were before 
the decrees of the National Affembly; and for this purpofe 
the guarantees of the peace of Weftphalia, and fubfequent 
treaties, fhall be required to order their envoys refident,at Pa- 
ris to fupport the ambaflador of the emperor. Nay thathis 
imperial majefty fhall be humbly requefted, with the advice 
of the empire, to enjoin all the circles and ftates fully to com- 
plete their troops, that they may immediately furnith their 
portion zm duple, effectually to defend the dignity of the Ger- 
man empire, its authority and rights, by employing all the 
means authorifed by the right of nature and of perfons. _ For 
fuch is the languages ufed upon thefe occafions. 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


The folemn ‘inauguration of the emperor, as duke-of Lo- 
thier, Brabant, and Limbourg, was performed by. proxy at 
Bruflels, on the 30th of June. The duke of Saxe Tefchen 
reprefented the emperor, and the ceremony was completed 
amid much apparent cordiality. 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


The deftru€tion of the admiralty houfe of Amfterdam by 
fire is the only important incident which has arifen. ‘There 
is reafon to infer that this unfortunate event, by which articles 
neceflary for the equipment of not lefs than thirteen fhips were 
confumed, was not merely accidental. | ey 


FRANCE. . 

Towards the middle of April an alarming tumult arofe. in 
Paris. Amid the ferment of the public mind, and the appre- 
henfions of a counter-revolution, the king’s intended journey 
to St. Cloud excited violent fufpicion. A mob afflembled; 
{urrounded the carriage of their majefties, and would not per- 
. mit them to proceed. In vain did M. de la Fayette exert his 


{pirit and popularity, to induce the crowd to {how fome ref- 
pect to the king, and not render him the only flave in his do- 


minions: even the life of the general was. threatened: and — 
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their majefties, after a detention of near two hours, were con- 
{trained to return to the palace of the Thuilleries, while the 
populace teftified their triumph, and not their loyalty, by re- 
peated fhouts of Vive le Roi / 

In confequence of this tumult, the king fent a letter to the 

refident of the national aflembly, to inform him that he in- 
tended to vifit the aflembly. Soon after his majefty entered 
the hall, and while all the members rofe in profound filence, 
he took his feat by the fide of the prefident, and addreffed the 
meeting in a fhort fpeech, exprefling his confidence in their 
fidelity, the neceflity of fhewing that he was free, a circum- 
ftance effential to the authority of his fanétion to their de- 
crees, his confequent refolution of going to St. Cloud, and 
his fixt defire of maintaining the conftitution. The prefident 
anfwered in terms of vague loyalty, regret for the public com- 
motions, and aflurances that the enemies of the aflembly were 
the enemies of the monarch. The fpeech of the king and of 
the prefident were ordered to be printed, to quiet the appre- 
henfions of the people. 

The fubfequent refignation of M. de la Fayette, and his 
refumption of his office, did him honour even in the eyes of 
his enemies. Had he perfifted in his refignation the worft 
confequences might have enfued to the revolution, of which 
he is a chief fupporter, efpecially as the friends of the coun- 
ter-revolution already rejoiced in the death of Mirabeau, which 
happened in the beginning of April. Some had indulged the 
vain idea that Mirabeau was the very foul of the national af- 
fembly, which kindled all its fentiments, and direéted all its 
energies. But the procedure of that body, fince his death, 
proves the fallacy af fuch a fuppofition. He was the deter- 
mined friend of monarchy united with democracy ; and, if we 
believe the relation of M. Cabanis, the phyfician who attend- 
ed him in his laft ficknefs, Mirabeau loved monarchy, and 
trembled for the dangers which it might encounter: he con- 
ceived that liberty can only be preferved by the laws, and that 
thefe could not be executed but by an aétive power; which, 
in an empire where the people were unenlightened, and de- 
bafed by ages of flavery, ought to refide in the hands of an 
individual. In a word, he believed that the alliance of true 
democracy, and of monarchy, was the natural form of go- 
vernment; and that no other plan could equally unite the vi- 
gilance of conftant regulation to the inviolable fecurity of na- 
fional freedom. ‘TiS ardent mind appears, however, to have 
been little fufceptible of the calm prudence of patriotifm, as 
might be fhewn, among other inftances, from his well-known 
declaration, that he would foon place fome obftacles in Mr. 
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Pitt’s career, whom he treated with enmity and contempt, as - 


a mere minilter of preparatiorl, and incapa able of lafting aétion. 
This menace.could only have been executed by war; and of 


vhat confequence is it whether the blood and treafures of na- | 


tions be the profufion of a minifter or of a patriot? 
On the 4th of May the national affembly procceded toa re- 


folution upon the important queftion, whether Avignon, and - 


the county of Venaiflin, belonged to the French government: 
which was decided in the negative. Perhaps this queition 
ousht to have been feparated into two; for the papal claim to 
Avignon depends upon feparate grounds from that to the Ve- 
aithn. \ In the eleventh: century the popes had fome lands on 
the Rhones but about A. D. 1233, they had feized Venaif- 
fin, as forfeited by the herefy of count Kaymond; and_in 
1273 it, was formally cedéd to the popes by Philip Ill. king of 
France, after he had inherited the poffefiions of the Counts of 
Tholoufe. This donation was a confequence of the iniqui- 
tous feizure,. and might with .appearance of juftice be re- 


furned. But the pope’s title to Avignon ftands upon very dif- . 


ferent grounds, that fovereignty having been. purchafed by 


Clement Vi. from Jane, queen of Naples, and countefs ox - 


Provence,sfor $5,000 florins *, in the year 4248: and, if te- 
fumed, the prefent value ought to be paid. However this be, 
the national afleinbly has been accufed of fomenting the petty 

vars in theie dittricts, im the view of inducing them to feek a 
voluntary fhelter'under the wings of the French monarchy. 
But the decifion of that body becomes the more remarkable, 
when we reflect that the efligy of the pope was burnt at the 
Palais Royal, only the evening before, -drefied in his pontifi- 

cal.attire, and bearing in his hand the brief by which he ex- 
communicates thofe bifhons who adhere to the new clerical 
conftitution. — 

Soon after an imperial memorial, addrefled to the diet’ of 
Ratifbon,..by the principal commilflioner of the emperor, 
Charles Anfelm, prince of La ‘Tour and Taxis, was laid be- 
fore'the aflembly, protefting again{t thofe decrees which af- 
fect eftates in Lorraine and Alface belonging to’ ‘German 
princes. ~ This embroiled bufinefs has fince proceeded with 


the ufual tardinefs.of the Germanic forms, and no decided. 


opinion can be conceived concerning its sae but an idea of 
it has already been offered under the. article of Germany. 
The inftruétion of Louis XVI. to his ambaffadors at foreign 


courts, ‘m whicli he authenticates his approbation of the new 


conftitution, ought not to be paffed in filence. But all infe-’ 
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riot events were merged in the aftonifhment of Europe at the 
efcape of the king and royal’ family from Paris, on the night 
between the 20th and 21 days of June. M. de.Calonne, and 
M. de Bouille, appear to have been the artifts of this elope« 
ment, which was well conducted. Furnithed with a paffport, 


. under the feigned names of the baronefs de: Korff, a valet de 


chambre, two children, and two women, the roya { family lefe 
Paris, about twelve o'clock at night, and had reached Varennes, 
within .twenty miles of the frontier, before they were dif= 
covered. M. de Bouiile had ordered proper detachments, on 
the pretence of efcorting a treafure, to condu& the princely 
fugitives 3 5. and it was at uit reported that, upon the difcovery, 
Py own battalion had thrown down their arms, :and captured 
their king and their general. The public curiofity has fince 
been gratified with complete and authentic details of this me= 
morable affair, from which it appears that it isto Dtouet, the 
poftmatter of St.. Menechould, Lauce the procureur-fyndic 
of Varennes, and fome other individuals, but above all to the 
fpirit and al: lacrity of the national guards, that France owes her 
prefent prefervation from the calamities of civil war. 

The conduét of the national aflembly upon this important 
occafion was as remarkable for coolnefs and prudence, dur- 
ing the efcape, as it has been for. moderation fince the pre- 
vention of the danger. While fome violent or unexperienced 
{pirits expected the depofition of the king, nay his public trial, 
the coronation of the dauphin, and the appointment of a re- 
gency, very different meafures have been adopted. The per- 
fon of the king has been declared inviolable. His power is 
indeed fufj sended: but it is underftood that, upon his ac- 
ceptance a the new conilitution, his crown will be confirm- 
ed; and it is hardly to be conceived that he will reje& the 
firft magiftracy of a great nation, and an expenditure amply 
provided for influence, and pomp, and pleafure. There is, 
however, a ftrong republican party in France, who impute the 
moderation of the national affembly to timidity, or finifter 
motives; but the majority applauds their counfels, and thinks 
that their wifdom cannot be more apparent than by obferving 
the conduct of England in the laft century, for the purpofe of 
acting in the exact reverfe, that the French democracy may 
not terminate in the brief and rifible cataftrophe of the Enge 
lifh. A chief magiftrate the French efteem neceffary for a 
democracy; and it is a. matter of indifference whether his 


name be king or prefident : this magiftrate they pronounce fa- 
cred, inftead of violating his perfon; they eftabliih a contti- 


tution firft, inftead of forming a commonwealth upon unknown 
principles... In fhort we have furnithed them with a complete 
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example, not to be followeds and we have charity enough te 
with that they may not return the obligation. ~ -- 

‘The abbé Raynal and Mr. Necker have joined their ref- 
pectable aid to the enemies of the new conititution : the lat- 
ter cahnot be abfolved from private views ; but the former, 
thofe writings contributed much to fow the feeds of freedom 
in France, cannot be fufpected of any finifter motive. 

In the profcription of the prince of Condé, and the fubfe- 

quent conduct of the aflembly, the dignity of that bady feems 
committed, either by the confeffion of rafhnefs, or that of in- 
ability. The noted letter of M. de Bouille is.as objectionable 
on the part of the counter-revolutionifts; and feldom have 
great enterprifes been performed by boafting minifters and ge- 
nerals, fuch as M. de Calonne and de Bouille. . Important de- 
figns ought only to be fpoken by action. 
_ The aimiverfary of the confederation was celebrated at Pa- 
ris with great pomp and enthufiafm. The altar was erected 
in the center of the Champ de Mars, and was of the fame 
con{truCtion with the former; but the allegorical paintings in 
chiaro fcuro, and the infcriptions, were new, and are’ thofe 
intended to be made permanent by a fuperb edifice of marble 
in the fame fpot. 

At Iength the long expected conftitution of France has been 
prefented tothe national afflembly by the committees of con- 
‘ftitution and revifion, on Friday the §th of Auguft ; and print- 
ed'to gratify the public impatience. The chief articles.of this 

reat effort of the public wifdom of an enlightened age will 
Bett be tried by experience and by pofterity. ‘The : national 
aflembly only waits the difeuffion, and the king’s acceptance, 
before the members withdraw, and leave their {tation tothe 
 fecond legiflative body. | wos 

Mean time many reports are circulated concerning the im- 
tentions of European potentates to fupport the French: mo- 
narch againft the French nations » ‘The deferters -from the ar- 
mies of France are received with open arms by the: Auftrians, 
and maintained with hberahty, -It is computed that there are 
im the Auftrian Netherlands '§600 : French officers; »2000.~ca- 
valry, 3000 infantry, and 600 guards-du-corps, all deftined 
to protect the perfons of the printes,#and to command the 
French troops who may join them. The emperor having 
concluded a g/orious peace with the Turks, is now at freedom 
to attend to the affairs of the weft; and it is not impoffible 
that the king of Sweden, who has loft a large penfion by the 
Frénch revolution, and the kings of Spain and Sardinia, may 
join to afhift the rights of kings againft the rights of man; or, 
in other —_ that four men may lead four myriads to de- 
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ftruction, to fecure the flavery of twenty-four millions. What 
a glorious proof of the progrefsof philofophy, and of the dignity 
of human nature! The French, however, aflert that the air of 
their country is rather contagious, and that foldiers are in 
their climate apt to. become citizens: and as to the univerfal 
confpiracy of kings againft their conftitution, they fay that, 
among fo many millions of adorers of freedom, there muft be 
at leaft as many Bruti as European monarchs, who may, per- 
haps revive'the arts of the Jefuits, and quicken the regal fuc- 
ceffion. But far be fuch arts from an enlightened age! 


BRITALIN ano IRELAND. 
| NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


. No event of great moment has occurred fince our laft ac- 
count. Qur.fleet, collected to fupport the caufe of the Turks 
-againft Ruflia, amounted in April lait to thirty-three fhips of the 
line; and, after maintaining this large equipment for four 
months, at an enormous expence, it is at laft difmiffed. 
The -propofed Ruffian war was certainly. moft unpopular ; 
and the reception which the propofition of it met with, in the 
houfe of commons, ought perhaps to haye,induced the imme- 
diate dereliction of a meafure, which, however meritorious its 
intentions might be, was not crowned by the public favour. 
According to the information yet given, no direct. purpofe has 
been attained by this armament. Ruffia has yielded Jittle_or 
nothing more than her firft propofal ; and we have not fo ef- 
fe€tually affifted the ‘Turks, as to have any claim to their gra- 
titude. _We may indeed have contributed to protraét the 
downfal of the Ottoman empire by our firft interference, and 
thus have faved the balance of power; but what has our fleet 
added to: our ‘firft interference? Let us leave this painful fub- 
ject for the prefent, not doubting that we fhall again meet with 
it in'a parliamentary difcuflion. 
Some relief: from fuch unpleafing refle€tions may be found 
inthe report of the fele& committee of public income and ex- 
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Civil lit - - - - - 898,000 

_ Charges on confolidated fund - z 105,335 
Navy - - - - 2000,000 
‘Army - - - - - 1,74,8,042 
Ordinance - - - ° - 375;000 
Militia - - - - 95.311 
Mifcellaneous fervices - - - 128,416 

~ Appropriated dutics - > - 40,252 
‘Annual million - : - 1,000,000 
15,969,178 


Receipt £.16,030,286 
Expenditure 15,999,178 





Baiance 61,108 


The celebration of the anniverfary of the French revolution, 
an inftitution in itfelf innocent, or laudable, for we do not 
envy the feelings of that man, and efpecially of that Englith- 
man, who rejoices not in the etdtoce of millions from an 
abject {tate of flevery, was neverthelefs attended with effets 
pernicious and aitgraceful to this country: effects which arofe 
from the wild zeal of an ignorant populace, always the worft 
enemies of themfelves. Since the time of William III. the 
patron and rewarder of that mob which tore the De Witts in 
picces, the blind vulgar has been generally the tool of its foes 
in all countries, and the moit powerful engine of its own ep- 
preilion, From the riots of London in 1780, and of Birming- 
ham in 1791, we may, however, learn that a decided enmity to 
diffenters, whether papifts or puritans, and a firm attachment 
to the eftablifhed ch uirch, form the fanaticifin ofan Enplifh 
mob, among whom the ghoft of Sachevercl yet walks. While 
to ch rarge the diffenters for. canfiig thefe mobs, would be as 
abfurd as to blame a man fpr being robbed while he was 
walking in the highway; we mut fay that the natu- 
tal effects of the intemperate zeal, and abfurd menaces, cf 
Dr. Prieftley, in his polemical writings, tenaed to excite great 
indignation in the people. Sorry fhquld we be to obferve the 
caufe of freedom united with the caufe of the diffenters 5 and, 
‘af they with well to its fuccetfs, their fureft plan is to take the 
oppofite fide. if they were in power, we judge from ancient 
pe and modern theory, that their authority would form 

tyrannical contraft to the mild fway of tne church of 
asi. 

Nor can we, as good citizens, refufe on this occafion to ¢on- 
‘tribute our mite towards the public tranquillity by a few 
sre&gClions concerning the efiects of the French shia 
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* this country’ The itifluence of this great event in its native 
selimé, we entruft:to the abilities’ Of ‘its founde Ys, the many 
-of whom we believe equal to the greateft of: its opponents ; 
and far be it from, us to-tear the banner of prejudice againft 
‘thé progrefs of the wifdoni of natiotis. “But, with regard to 
this country, what have we to do with the’Freneh’ revolution? 
Our conititution has hitherto. been efteemeéd the beft bud go- 
vernment in the world; i and has received the applaufe of Mon- 
tefquieu, and many. other impartial writers of the greateft .po- 
‘Yitical abilities. Has the French revolution changed it? Is it 
riot better to have the fecond good government in practice, 
than to have the firft in theory? Would it not be beneath 
the dignity of a great nation, to adopt from another plans un- 
-fanctioned by experiefice; to incur the laughter of Europe, by 
— from France political’experiments, which F rance 
may perhaps in practice find it necefiary feoon to abdndon ? 
-Let the French conftitution be tried for tén ‘or twelve years, 
“and then “it may-be laudable to adopt fuch improvements as 
are found to be of folid and practical utility. At'the fare 
time let us not incur the charge of error, to bé brought againft 
thofe vain bigots, who, in recommeriding ; the Britith conftitu 
tion to France, deny to other nations the privilege of comgyon 
- fenfe, and the. knowledge of their own pectthar fituation. There e 
“are peculiarities in the “Britith ‘dominions; not to be for gotten, 
nor treated with a rafh and unfkilful hand, The three kingdoths 
differ much from French provinces 3m one kingdom the i in- 
habitants are prefbyterians ; ; in anothér a ‘vaft’ majority is of 
the Englith church; in: another of the soman catholic. The 
“union is of a very late date; the attachment of Ireland might 
-be rendered more'firm. “In many: refpects the king¢oms have 
different views, prejudices, and interefts: and if the ftability 
‘of government be fhaken} €ach‘kingdom m ay admit a different 
form. As in lat cejitury, England may chufe a common wealth ; 
Scotland a king ;-Irelatrd perhaps an ariflocracy ; and the Bri- 
tifh empire might fink into: inteftine enmity and ruin. We 
-agree that the bef government is that which provides for the 
happinefs of the -greateft. number; but the writers who have 
fixt this political axiom feem to confine themfelves to the pre- 
{ent age, and to. neglect the long profpect of futurity, In eiti- 
mating the greateft number, st “ABELI ry mutt form achief con- 
fideration 5 and it is granted, that a democracy is the moft un- 
itable of ali governments, If we are fo felfifh as to load our 
potterity with a national debt, lect us not leave them fuch an 
unitable government as may render them the prey of fore: ign 
conqueft: let us not, inorder to provide for the happineis 
of the greateft dianbinn of our contemporary countrymen, for- 
get that of an infinitely larger number of their pofterity. At 
the fame time we deny not that fociety and government are al- 
Rr4 ways 
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ways cither progreflive or retrograde ; and we muft rather af 
fent to thofe who fay that our ‘parliamentary reprefentation, 
the grand object of complaint, is fhamefully ariftocratic and 
corrupt, and has not been progreffive. esis inky. 
The trial of the Birmingham rioters did honour to the judges 
and the crown-lawyers; but we with that a lift of the juries 
were publifhed. | Fe Ce re 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


The fingular petition of Mr. Horne Tooke created a flight 
debate in parliament ; but the author no doubt attained his 
only objeét, the forcible impreflion of fuch a bold ftep, upon 
Che mime ot areca gis of one 8 

Sir Charles Bunbury’s motion, concerning the eftablifhment 
at New South Wales, and the debates qenereanee the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Haftings, need not be particularized in an account 


which, from its narrow limits, can only embrace the moft — 


important objects. -The bill for the further relief of the Ro- 
man catholics fhews the progrefs of reafon and philofophy, in 
the progtefs of toleration, wr ) | 
__ His majefty’s meffage, concerning the affairs of Ruflia and 
the Porte, gave rife to a molt interefting debate, in which, as 
thé minifter declined giving his reafons for plunging this coun- 
try into {fo remote a quarrel, the oppofition had every advan- 


tage. ‘But, from'a ftri€t regard to impartiality, we fhall referve . 


any detail till the minifter thall, in ai’ apptoaching difcuffion, 
difclofe his motives. =: ' io ae.. An ep eptaaglign ilvaite 

Mr. Fox’s bill for reforming the Jaw refpeCting libelg met 
with’ the fanétion of the houfe of ‘commons 3 bat was’ poft- 
poned'in the houfe of lords, ‘The liberty of the prefs is an ob- 


ject.of the greateft importance ; and:a theoretic writer on our , 


conftitutiom has pointed out the newfpapers as aie in the fa- 
cred capacity of the. Roman. cenfors. Perhaps he had only feen 
thofe in. oppofitions in his day.; fot the tenor of fome of the 


others at prefent is quite new, and partakes more of Afiatic. 


flavery than of Englith {pirit or cenforfhip. _ In their progrefs 


we_ may perhaps find the. corruptio optimi peffima 3 and lovers... 
of freedom’ may begin ‘to objeé&t to that of the prefs in one re- : 
{pe¢t, for it is to be regretted that we have laws againft libels _ 


but, none againft flattery ;.thaugh to flatter the bad be perhaps 
a greater crime than to libel the good. The minifter’s abilities 


1 


we applaud ‘and” revere 5 but no flattering incenfe fhall cloud ° 


faults from our view... 


Inthe fitter kingdoms we have only to commemorate and ; 
rejoice jn the progrefs of the new univerfity at Edinburgh, which — 


promifés to be.a noble monument of national tafte and fpirit ; 
and the more important advancement of. Ireland in manufac- 
tures, trade, agriculture, and all the arts of peace, © 

ener fg, Set. he co" SEN DE X, 
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A. 


GCOUNT of. the life and writ- 
ings of Thomas Day, efq. 189 
-——— (a plain and rational) ot man’s 
falyation hy Jefys Chrift, . 348 
w—— of the proceedings relating to 
the revelution dinner, with the 
toafts, Sc. 468 
———- of the origin of the fociety for 
the promotion of induftry, in Lind- 





fay, Lincolnfhire, 478 
Addrefs at the interment of Dr. Price, 
106 


—— to the landed intereft, on the 
corn-bill now depending in parlia- 


ment, : 235 
——— to the Englifh nation, 469 
—— of the Britifh freeholder’s to his 

countrymen, 479 


w= to the people of Great Britain, 
on the cunfumption of Welt India 
produce, 479 
Advice to unmarried women, . 118 
Aleppo, medical account of the plague 
at, in 1760, 1761, and 1762, I 
Analyfis (critical) and review of -all 


M. Voletaire’s works, Ro . 


Anatomy and phyfiology, an expofj- 
tion of the principles of, 329 
Anecdote of his prefent majefty, 
George Ill. 435, note 
Anecdotes of archery, " ay 
of the late king of Prufha, 
456 
Anima! magnetifm, a ballad, 354 
Annales. de chymie, vol. II. 100.— 
Analyfis of:-Hauy’s theory of the 
ftructuve of cryftals, ibid.—Effay on 
the falt drawn from the juice of 
cherries, ibid.—Obfervations on the 
method of making alum, 101.— 
Extra& from Ingenhouz’s experi- 
ments on. vegetables, ibid.—Reply 
to Dr. Prieftley’s experiments on 
the compofition of water, and on 
the article nitrous acid in Keir’s Dic- 
tionary of Chemiftry, ibid.—Extrad 
from obfervations on a fingular 
change produced on the liver by 
putrefaction, ibid.—Memoir en bn 





liary calculi, 102.—Effay on fome 
phenomena of vifion, 103.—Obfer- 
vations on the caloric and its dif- 
ferent effects, ithid.—Obfervations 
on the cxiftence of an albuminous 
matter in vegetables, 104.—Refult 
of experiments on the purity of the 
atmeiphere,§ 105.—Extract from 
Crell’s chemical annals, ibid.—Me- 
moir on phofphorus, 48 1.— Account 
of Milner’s new experiments on. the 
production of nitrous gas, and uf 
M. Hyelm’s to reduce molybdzna ; 
Beckerheim’s obfervations on the 
light of glow-worms ; cenfequences 
of refpiring vital ‘air; account of 
making fa@titious cinnabar; me- 
moir on the cheefe and cheefe ware- 
houfes at Roquefort; M. Fourcroy’s 
analyfis of the’ aerated barytes of 
Alfton moor; 482.—On the medi- 
cinal properti¢} of vital air; expee 
riments on artificial cold; obferva- 
‘tions on madder; extract from the 
Turin memoirs, 483.— Differtation 
' on the camphor of Murcia, 484.— 
Curious experiments by M. Four- 
croy; memoir by M. Monge, en 
the caufe of the principal phenome- 
na in meteorology, 485.—On ap- 
pearance obferved in quartz and 
plaifter; on colours imparted to 
vegetable fubftances by pure air ; and 
on a new preparation of colours for 
ainting, 4$6.—Vanqueline’s ana- 
Iyfis of tamarinds; account of the 
cultivation of nopal, and manage~ 
ment of the cochineal infe&; Di- 
delot’s liquid for extinguifhing fire; 
&c. &c. 487.—Concluding articles, 


438 
Anfwer to Dr. Prieftley’s letters to 
Mr. Burke, 112 


Antiquities of Scotland, vol. ii, 407. 
—Defcriptions of Lincullen college, 
Galloway, 410.--New abbey; Bu- 
telecaftle, 411.-- Abbot's tower; 
Mote of Urr; Dundrennan abbey ; 
Glenluce abbey, 412.—Loch Roie- 
ton caftle; Kircudbright caftle; 
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Kenmure caftle, 413.— Lagganftone; 
« Caftle Kennedy. ; Dunikey caftle, 
ogg. —Colleg:ate- church of May- 
bole; St. Joha Baptift’s church, at 
Ayre, 415.-—-Dunure caflle; old 
hovfe of Caflilis ; caftle of Dol- 
quhorran; Grenand caftle ; Alloway 
church; Crofraquel abbey, s7-— 
Turnbary caftle; Colaine, or Cul- 
zeen caftle; Sorne caftle; Auchn- 
lek caftle ; Kilwigning abbey ; Dean 
caftle; Corthil houfe ; Paifléy abbey, 
558. - St. Andrew ’s church, Peebles; 
Nid Path cattle ; Auchiace’ fs caftle ; 
Drommeizier caftle; Tweedmuir 
church; Clackmanan tower; Luch 
Leven catt! e, §59.—-Lochor cattle ; 
Linlithgow palace ; Almond houfe; 
Bruce’s caftle; Nunnery of Ema- 
nuel; Stirling caftle, 560.—Grey 
Friars church, Stirling; Daun cattie; 
Gowrie cattle; Monks towe:; Hunt- 
_ Ing tower; "Elcho cattle, 561.— 
— Cattle Campbell ; Culrofs abbey; 
Dunblane, cathedral ; ; Abernethy 
college ; G'amis caftle, 562.—Aber- 
brothy abbey; Brechen cathedral; 
Red cattle; Old Aberdeen cathe. 
dral ; Dunotter caftle, 563.—Boyne 
cattle; Elgin cathedral ; Plufearden 
priory, 564. —Bifhop’s \ palace of 
Spyriac; Pitteyweem priory ; <a 
feythe caffle; Balmerino abbcy 
‘ry Dumfermiling abbey; cathedral of ge 
Andrew's; Caftle of St. Andrew's, 
565. —Dunttaffenage caftie; Newark 
cattle ; Brodie caftle ; Ransil caftle ; 
* Dunvegan caftle.; ‘Abbey of Inch- 


colm, &c. 566 
Appeal from: the new to athe old whigs, 
: 457 


Appendix to tale account of..the 
Shrewfbury houfe of indgfiryy.479 

Arcopagitica; an eflay on tlie hbenty 
of the prefs, 239 

Ariofto’s Orlando Furiofo, 91. See 
Orlando. 


Athanafian creed, thoughts on the, 


349 
B. - 
Baudelocque’s fy ftem of midwiferys 
$21 
Better late than never, 474 


Bills of exchange. See Queftion. - 
Botany, hiltorical and biographical 
fketches of ‘the progrefs af, in Enug- 


land, 6x 
Beewer,: the, family, 430 
_ Britrth commen fente, » 235 
eam (the) freehglder’s addrels to 


4 . 
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his countrymen, on Paine's rights 


of man, _ a YL 
c. 

Canary-birds, an eafy way of breed 

ing, 7 ; 237 

Cafe of mifs Gunning impartial y 

ftated and difcufed, 115 

~—— ffated by Mr. Piowden, 479 


Cat with four hundred and fifty tails,474 
Cataloyue (defcriptive) of upwards of 
_ eleven iscoindined fpecies.and varieties 


af perennial piants, : 120 
we —— — of fcarce books and MSS. 
of the chevalier d’Eon, ibid. 
nn — (defcriptive) of (a general 
collection of ancient aad niodern 
engraved gems, 241 
Catechifm of the ‘French conftituti ion, 
“47 r 


Cauftoniana; or, twelve difcotrfes ad- 
drefied to the inhabitants of Caw- 
fton, Norfolk, 35° 

Chemiftry, elements of, 446 

Chirurgical works of P. Pott, F.R S. 
with the life of the author, a me- 
thod of curing the hydrocete by in- 
jection, and notes aid obiervations, 


361 

Chriftianity, a poem, fib dy 
Civil and eccléfiaftical fyflems of Ene- 
land defended and fortified, 225 


Collection of dried plants, fafcic. 1. 
and Ul. 43 
Colleéts of the church of buglead, 


imitated in verfe, 475 
Congal and Fenella, a tale, 352 
Cordorcet’s life of Voltaire, - 128 


Confiderations on the refpective rights 
of judge and jury, particularly upon 


trials tor libel, So 
Converfations with the late king of 
Pi uffia, 453 
Corre pondence, 240, 480 
Cofmology. An enquiry into the 


caule of whatever is calied gravite- 
tiou aud attraction, 358 
Critical analyfis and reyiew of all M. 





Voltaire’s works, ° roof 
D. 

Decan, view of the, 233 

Defence of the French revolution, 264 

of the rights of man, 362 

Derby, hiftory of, 40 


Leicriptions aud fketches of fome 'e- 
markable oaks in Nottinghamfhire, 

340 

Dictates of indignation,.tke, 163 
. Dictionary of love, an hifterical, 17 
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Digck of the law of actions at nifi prius, 


23 


Difcourfe on the death of Dr. Price, 


106 
—~—— on the influence of religious 
practice upon our inquiries, 347 


Dilcourfes on fevera] fubjcéts, fecond 
edi*. 368.—Eif: fay ou. the compara- 
tive learning and moraiity of the 
aucients, ibid. 

Diflertation on Daniel viii. 13, 14. 

223 

Divinity of our Saviour, on the, 467 

Docirine of a trinity in the divine 


nature, defended, ibid. 

Dreams in Lilliput, 237 

Dungarvan (lord), trial of, ibid. 
z. 

Fecentricities of Joha Edwin, 117 


Elegy on the rejection of the motion 

for the gboiition of the flave trae, 
23t 

—— written at the Hot-weils, Briliel, 
ibid. 


- 


Elements of chemiftry, 
Enquiries (Serio ) into the motive: 
and confeguences of our pref 
armament againft Ruffia, m1 
Enquiry into the juftice and expediency 
of prefcribing bounds to the Ruffian 


Ws oF & Qo: 


empire, 469 
Epitaph-writer, the. 354 
Eiisi fur Vart des jardins modernes, 

§i2 


ou nies de memoires fur plu- 
ficurs points de mineralogic, &e. 530 
Fffay on the injurious cuftom of mo- 
thers not fuckling their own ':chil- 
dren, 239 
on the phyfical, moral, a:d 
political reformation of the jews, 











358 

—— on privileges, 470 
Eugenius; or, virtue in retirement, 
475 

Examiner ‘cotetal 230 
Experiments ‘dud obfervations on the 
anguitura bark; 166 
Expolition of the principles of anstony 
afid phyf fiology, 29 
—— of the New Teftament, Ke. 

21 


Extracts of letters from A. Philip, efq. 
governor of New South- Wales, 148 


F, 
amily brewer, the, 480 
Farewell for two years to England, 


2352 


em 7 


Farmer's (thc) dialogn é on the pre- 
fent ftate of pu. blic affairs, 4a7t 
Fegrar (Myr.}, memoirs of the life of, 
373 
Firft principles, of civil and écciefiaiti- 
cal government delineared, 22! 
Foreign literature, occational re- 
trofpe& of, 538.—France, ibid.— 
Italy, 646.—Germany, 547.—Hoal- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden, 543.— 
Prujiia and ufiia, 549 
Fragmentum evangelii S. Joannis Gra- 
co-Copto-hebaicum, feeculi IV. 
5°3 

France, memoirs of the court of, 314 
impartial refletions on the 





cafe of the prefent queen of, 470 
Frecholder, the little, 473 
French conilitution, catechifm of the, 

47% 
———- revolution, hiftoric memoir on 

the, 72 

Friendiy monitor, the, 478 





letter ta the marquis of Lorn, 


| 


Fruit and foret trees, obfervations on 


the difeafes, &e,. of 478 
Fugitive pieces: the temple of Gnidus, 
and Arfaces and Imenia, 27 
Further remarks on the voyages of 
John Meares, cifq. ; 479 
CG. 
Gems (engraved), a defcriptive cata* 
logue of, 24.4 


General regulations for infpection and 
controul of ail the prifons, &c. af 
Gio.cefterthire, 47> 

Geographical {a new), commercial, 
aud hiltorical grammar, 

Gevgraphicum Londinenfe, tyroci- 


NIW1iy 350 
Geographic dés Grees analyfée, 468 
Good old ways, 467 
Grapes, method of preferving frefa 

and good, till February, 94 


Gravitation and attraction, enquiry 
into the canfe of, 358 
Great Britain, naval and military 
memoirs of, vol. 1. Il. and Lk 43 


H. 
Heroic memojr on the French revolu- 
tien, 472 
Hindoos. See Sketches, 
Hiftuire de ’acad. royale des {ciences, 
année 1737, avec memoires de ma- 
thematique & de phyfique pour !a 
méme année, 495.—Royal parent 


for eftablifhi:g a body of mathe. 
matical 
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matical inftrument makers; pro- 
ceedings of commiffioners to fix the 
Jimits of high and low water of the 
Seine; examination of M. Coulon’s 
fyftem of ihort-hand ; eloges of the 
marquis de Paulmy, and Dr. Bow- 
art; Memoir on the oppofition of 
of the planet Herfchell, ibid.—M. 
Sage’s experiments on filver; M. 
- Baume’s on calcareous earth; Caf- 
fini’s aftronomical and phyfical ob- 
f{ervations, in 1787; Hiftory of ime 
provements of the telefcope, 496.— 
Obfervatiors on the fecular equa- 
tion of the moon, 497.—M. Sage’s 
experiments concerning plaifter ; 
Baron Dietrich’s memoir on ochres; 
M. Daubenton’s on the pierre de 
pox, 498; Abbé Hauy’s, on the 
eryftals of the fchur]; M. Buach’s, 
on the geography of Ptolemy, 499. 
—M. Berthollet’s on the pruffic 
acid ; Baron Dietrich’s procefs em- 
ployed at Limofin, to temper iron ; 
M. de Lande’s, on the inequalities 
of the third fatellite of Jupiter, on 
the inferior conjunétion of Venus, 
and the eclipfes of the fun, in 1787; 
Remarks on the meafure of the 
earth, sc1.—Obfervations on the 
fition of the Cafpian fea, &c. 502. 
“$irktoire de ja fociete de medecine, des 
“années, 1786, 1787, & 1788, tom. 
viii. & ix. 521.—Conftitution of the 
year 1786, and an account of the 
difeafes which reigned at Paris, ibid. 
—On the remitting and intermit- 
ting fevers of 1780 and 1781, and 
an account of the weather, ibid.— 
On the degree of danger from the 
comprefhon of the umbilical cord, 
- §23.—-View of the opinions and 


experience of different authors on . 


~ the a@ion and effects of opium on 
the animal wconomy, ihid.—On the 
virulent gonorrhea, §23.—-On ma- 
lignant fevers, ibid.—Enquiry into 
the caufes of the dileafes of failors, 
ibid. —ReficGions on the artificial 
Hourifhment of new-born infants, 
ibid.—On_ nyctalopia, 524.—New 
enquiries into the nature of the pu- 
erperal fever, 525. ;RefleCtions on 
the treatment of the atrabilious ma- 
nia, 523.—On the changes made in 
the air by different fubftances em- 
ployed in the fumigatien of fick 


yooms and hofpitals, ibid.—On the - 


gaitiitis of infants; and obferva- 
tions on the hiftory of azote, 529. 


ei he 


@n chronic inflammations, ibid. 
On the gaftric juice of ruminating 
animals, ibid.—On the inuculation 


of theep for the fcab, ibid. 
Hiftorical report of Ramfgate har- 
bour, 245 
o—~—— and political revicw of the 
Decan, 238 
Hiftory of Derby, 40 
(concife) of France, vol. I. 





234 
Hudfon’s Bay, prefent flate of, 321 


I, 


Hluftration of various important | paf- 
fages in the New Teftament, 348 
of Britith hiftory;> biogra- 
phy, and manners in the reigns of 
Hen, VIII. Edw. VI. Mary, Eliz. 
and James 1. 300.— Specimen of 
Tudorian tyranny, jor. 550° 
Impartial reflections on the prefent 
fituation of the queen of France, 





70 
Index ornithologicus, 56 
Indignation, the dictates of, 168 
Infidelity, the triumph of, 475 
Inquiry into the legality of capital pu- 

nifhments, 236 


Ile of Man, journal kept in the, 567 
Italy, a pi€ture of, 164.—Remarkable 
paffage relating to the death of the 


Pope, 165 
J- 

Jews, effay on the reformation of the, 

358 

Johnfon (Dr, Sam.) life of, 333 


Journey through Spain, 142.—Room 
and its furniture in Don Ant. U}loa’s 
houfe defcribed, 147, 148.—Ac- 
count of the failure of the Spanifh 
expedition againft Algiers, 1>51,— 
Account of the inquifition at Barce- 
Jona, il 153 

Juftice of the peace, the prefent prac- 
tice of a, : "30 


K. 

Kamtfchatka, travels in, 9.—-Count 
Benyowski’s adventures in — that 
country, I1.—Drefs of the inhabi- 
tants defcribed, ibid,.——Defcription 


of a Koriac chief, ; 14 

Kentith barons, the, 473 
. 

Lecture on mufcular motion, 154 


Letter from a blackfmith to the mini- 
fterg 
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fters and elders of the church of 
Scotland 108. A new edition, 
35¢.-—From a magiftrate to Mr. 
Rofe, on Mr. Paiue’s rights of men, 
111.—To Mr, Burke, on his ftrange 
conduct in the houfe of commons, 
1i3.—From Mr. Burke, to a mem- 
ber of the national affembly, third 
edit. 201.—To Dr. Priefticy on his 
difcourfe to the fupporters of the 
New College, Hackney, 227.— 
From an eminent legal character to 
the whigs of the capital, 229.—To 
Mr. Fox, occafioned by his late mo- 
tion in the houfe of commons, ref- 
pecting libels, &c. 352.—To the in- 
habitants of. Birmingham, in vindica- 
tion of the srevolution dinner ; and 
an account of the proceedings rela- 
ting to it, with the toafts, &c. 468. 
From the abbé Raynal to the nation- 
al affembly of France, 469.—To a 
member of the national affembly, 
471.—fo the marquis of Lorn, en 
the fubject of Mrs. Gunning’s 
pamphlet, 479 
Letters to Mr. Burke, 109—-To the 
right hon. H, Dundas and the nght 
hon. H. Hobart, on the conduct 
adopted refpeCing the Colchefter, 
petition, 114.—loa young clergy- 
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Lift of the minority on Mr. Grey’s 


man, by: the late rev. Job Orton, - 


162.—From major Scott to. Geo. 
Hardinge, efq. 228.—To Thomas 


_. Paine, in aniwer to his rights of 


man, 229.—To Thomas Paine, in 
anf{wer to his laft publication, ibid.— 
Of Maria, 233.—Of Brutus to cer- 
tain celebrated characters, 239.— 
From Dr, Berkenhout to his fan, 
323-—To Mr. Burkeon the impeach 
ment of Mr. Haftings, 351.—To Mr. 
. Burke, on the French revolution, 


* 463.—On the fouthern provinces of 


France, 508 
Kettre familicre d'un whig Ang!vis 
a un mémbre de laflemblec  ma- 
tipnale de France, 1190,—Ai/aflem- 
~ blée nationale ‘de France, 227—De- 
mocrate d’un partilan de revoluticn 
aux arifto-theo.rates Frangois, 361. 
—D’un citoyen Franguis a Edmurd 
~ Burke, ibid. 
Life of Dr. S$. Johnfon, 333 
Lindfay, acceunt of the proceedings uf 
the fociety for the promotion of in- 
duftry, in the fouthern diftrict of, 


475 
Lines in memory of the rev. John 
Welley, 475 


motion on the approach of a Ruffian 


war. Lis 
Little freeholder, the, 473 
Living temple, the, 349 
London geography, the, 360 


Lorenzo, a tragedy, 275 
Lorn, letter to the marquisof, 479 


M. 


Maria, the letters of, 238 
Medical botany, vol. I. 69 
Meditations and reflections on the 
moft important fubjects, 239 
Memoirs of the court of France during 
the reign of Lewis XIV. &c. 3314 








of Nich? Ferrar, 373 

(heroic) of the French revo- 

lution, 472 

Midwifery, fyftem of, 12r 

Miller's tale, the, 354 

Monitor, the iriendly, 478 
Mounody on the death of a cat, 140 — 

Monte{quicu’s fugitive pieces, 27 


Monument de coftume phyfique moe 
ral de la fin du dix huitieme fiécle, 
&e, 237 

Mutcular motion, lecture on, 154 

Mulic, obfervations on the prefent ftate 
of, in London, 320 


N. 


- Narrative of the incidents. which form 


the myftery in the tamily of general 
Gunning, /195 
National aflembly, a letter to the, 471 
Navaland military memoirs of Great 
Britain, 43 
New tTeftament, expofition of the, 


21 
Next door neighbours, tlie, ine 
Nifi prius, See Digeft 
No abolition of flavery, 238 
Nobility againit clergy, 228 


Notes and additions to Dr. Hartley's 
obfervatiens en man, vol. Ill. 379 
Nove:s.—Adventures of king Richard, 
Ceur de Lion, 116.—Afpatia, or 
the dangers of vanity, 233.—Cha- 
teau de Myrelle, 477.—-The citizen, 
355. —-- Conicious duplicity, ibid.— 
The cypher, 356.—lEdward; or 
forrews trom feparativn, ibid —The 
French adventurers, 234-—Georgina 
Harcourt, 477.—Gertrude, or the 
orphan of Lianfruift, 233.—Hermi- 
ove, or the orphan fitters, sbid.— 
Hiftory oi Georgina Neville, 477.— 
Labyrinths of life, 234.—Lindora, 

. an 
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an ancient chronicle, 116.—Life, 
advenitres and hiftory of mifs More- 
ton and the faithful cottager, 355. 
—Perfiana, or the nymph of the fea, 
356.—School for widows, 476.—= 
Siege of Belgrade, 356—Tanered, 
or a tale of ancient times. 355.— 
Whim, of the mutual imprefion, 


ibid. 

0. 
Oaks, dcfcription and fetches cf fome 
remarkable, 340 


Chfervation. on two dialogues on the 
conftitution of the Englifh govern- 
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